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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Warning Voice,” “* Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall'’s 
Boarding School,” &c, 
———_——. 
CHAPTER X. 


A BIRD IN A CAGE. 


Teach not thy lip such scorn, for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt. 

Richard II. 

Tue bright winter sunshine streamed in through 
the half-curtained windows of the drawing-room at 
Woodbine Cottage. 

It was not a large or grand apartment, but its cle- 
gant aspect charmed the eye, and satisfied the most 
fastidious taste. 

Everything about it was simple, but everything 
was in keeping. The tasteful drapery of the windows 
harmonized with the bright paper on the walls, and 
this again was assisted by the pretty carpet and the 
elegant furniture. 

People wondered that so much taste should have 
been bestowed on a room “only to let;” but the 
secret lay in this. Woodbine Cottage was occupied 
by a French woman, and good taste was as natural to 
Madame la Grange, the lady in question, as bad taste 
Would have been to the majority of Englishwomen of 
her rank in life. 

Unfortunately, the best possible taste is consistent 
be the worst possible morals, and the censorious 

id say that Madame la Grange took the utmost ad- 
Vantage of the fact that the charming little cottage 
mote ng than two miles distant from the cavalry 


Bat of that anon. 
an this particular morning the bright, beautiful sun- 
pred not only lit up the apartment, the a ed 
ain of which were white and pink, but addéd an 
itional charm, if that was possible, to its sole ocen- 
ay ® young and singularly lovely woman. A sweet 
v8ct Of by a mass of hair, that streamed rip- 
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| UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE OF ARTHUR LOMAX. | 


pling and shimmering over her shoulders, and a 
perfect figure, shown to advantage in a white morn- 
ing robe, seemed in exact accordance with the appoint- 
ments of the charming place. 

Buta beautiful bird is not always happy in the gilded 
cage which seems to suit it so well, and the expres- 
sion on the fair face, round which the sunshine made 
a golden halo, was not one of contentment, but rather 
one of horror, one of despair. 

“Would to heaven that I had perished that night 
in the great fog!” exclaimed this distracted woman, 
as she pressed her hands to her brow, and tottered 
rather than walked across the room. “Oh, mother, 
mother, I did it for the best. I had no thought of 
wrong. I only hoped to save you from agony, and 
Arthur from disgrace. I would die rather than cause 
you a moment’s pain; and I have brought shame and 
misery upon all. Forgive me, mother, for mercy’s 
sake, pity and forgive me !” 

The words were uttered in the tone of a prayer, or 
as if addressed with passionate earnestness to some 
person present. They were all the more piteous be- 
cause the face of the speaker, though so beautiful, 
was wan and wasted, and her slight form was re- 
duced to a shadow, evidently through recent illness. 
But in spite. of this it was quite possible to recognise 
in this fair being the victim of the cab accident in the 
neighbourhood of Westbourne Park, London, on the 
night to which she alltded. 

As she ceased speaking, the distracted woman threw 
herself upon the couch, and, burying her head in the 
pillow, sought relief in tears. 

The opening df the door startled her, and shoe 
looked up with red eyes and a hot, flushed face. 

“ Madame la Grange 2?” she faltered. 

Yes, it was madame; there could be no mistaking 
her. A little, dusky Frenchwoman, with a sallow, 
unwholesome skin, black hair, growing low on a 
wrinkled forehead, yellow eye-balls, a flat nose, and a 
wide mouth. 

Nature had not been bountiful in her gifts to 
Madame la Grange; and the taste which regulated her 
house seemed to forsake her the moment she attempted 
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persons, she delighted in bright colours, and her taste 
inclined to a profusion of jewellery. More especially 
was she given to the wearing of long and heavy drop 
earrings—so long and so heavy, that they had, from 
time to time, torn out the holes bored for them, and so 
left her large ears picturesquely slit and jagged. Still 
she clung to them, and they now dangled on either 
side her face as she walked. 

“ Yes, ’tis me, sweet,” said this personage, in reply to 
the ejaculation to which her entrance had given rise. 
“You must net to shed’so many tear; he will a- 
spoil zee bright eye. Oh, yes!” 

“He has not yet come ?” the girl asked, disregarding 
the nauseous words addressed to her. 

“He? Zee capitaine? No. But he will a-come soon, 
vera soon. You must a-wait zee little-a-bit. Yes, 

es I" 

“Thave already waited—hours, days it seems to 
me,” said the other. 

“Ah, yes! Zatis ze impatient heart. You a-love 
him so.” 

“Love him!” 

“Yes. So moch, you cannot wait a little-a- 
while.” 

“You mistake, madam!” was the indignant return. 
“T have no feeling toward Captain Havering but that 
of profound contempt. His conduct is that of a 
villain; itis unworthy, not only of a soldicr and a 
gentleman, but of a man.” 

“But then he love you so moch.” 

The younger woman turned away with an impa- 
tient movement. 

“He is so—what you call, over-ze-head-over-z2- 
heels in adoration of you,” said madame. 

“ Cease, pray cease,” was the answer. 

“ He care for no one else in all ze unevarse, not a 
little-a-bit. No.” 

“Ho has done me an irreparable wrong,” the 


“beautiful woman said. 


“ Ah, so!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, lifting up 
her hands, on which, by the way, sho always wore 
dirty kid gloves. “Many a lady would bo glad to 
have suffered so a-much. Ze capitaine is a man, ab, 
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port so gracious, a manner so in-com-parable. Mon 
Dieu! Ze beautiful capitaine !” 

“ Leave me, pray leave me!” the younger woman 
implored. “ You cannot sympathize with my feelings, 
and your words do but torture me. I repeat that 
Captain Havering has taken an unwarrantable liberty 
in having me conveyed to this place, and has done me 
an irreparable wrong.” 

“ As for ze place,” said Madame la Grange, hurt at 
the implied reflection on her establishment, “it is a 
nonpareil. Nosing like it inthis country—nosing. | 
As for ze injary—ir-re-parable—my chil’, my chil’, 
blessings are of-ten in domino—what you call, in dis- 
guise. Wait a little-a-bit, only a little-a-bit. You 
shall see. Oh, yes—you shall see! But for the 
capitaine : 

“What of the captain?” demanded a loud, frank voice. 

Madame la Grange uttered a little scream, and the 
fair woman rose from the sofa and confronted the in- 
truder. 

It was Leonard Havering himself, who had entered 
the room unperceived. 

“Leave us, La Grange,” he said. 

The Frenchwoman clasped her gloved handsyand 
threw into herface a look of admiration. ecstacy, and 
obedience, and, With a curtsey, swept with her @ang- 
ling earrings out of the room. 

Havering waited till the door closed, then, turning to 
the fair but desperate creature who stood rigid before 
Lim, he said: 

“ You are angry with me?” 

“No 1” 

“No? Am I, indeed, so fortunate——’ 

She motioned him to silence with a hand worthy 
a queen. 

“Words are useless, Captain Havering,” she said, 
“ and this is no time forthem. No explanation you 
can offer, no apology you can make, can have the 
slightest weight with me. Pray, therefore, spare me 
the pain of listening to thatat which my heart sickens. 
You have taken advantage of my weakness to bring 
me to this place. It is against my will that T remain 
here another moment; aud I must ask you to take 
measures for my removal—instantly.” 

“Your lightest wish is law to me,” said the young 
man, With profound respect; “but since you place a 
wrong construction on what I have done, and so may 
misinterpret my future actions, I must ask you to 
list: m to me, if only fora moment. I must, in justice 
to myself, do this. Pray be seated!” 

The girl, beautiful as a being of a brighter sphere, 
but so pale and fragile, that even to stand was an 
effort, bowed her head, less, as-it seemed, to mark her 
compliance with the wish expressed than from utter 
weariness, and sank upon the couch from which she 
had risen. 

“ Tt is natural,” the young ofllcer resumed, “ that 
you should feel some surprise at finding yourself in 
this house, and that you should question my motives 
in bringing you here. I feel that this is so, but 1 hope 
that a few words may set your,mind at ease.” 

The trembling girl shook her head mournfully. 

“Tmpossible !” she gasped. 

“ Not so,” returned her companion, “as I hope you 
will admit. The circumstances wader which you came 
beneath my roof were, as you know, most peculiar. You 
were brouglit senseless to my door, at night, and my 
lLumanity was appealed to in order that I might give 
you shelter. Had I acted simply as a man of tiie 
world, I should have refused to do so.” 

“ Would to heaven it had been so!” was the ejacu- 
Jation which met his ear. 

“T will admit,” he continued, “that my house was 
no place for you. As a young bachelor, surrounded 
by a set of rollicking companions, I ought to have 
said, ‘ No, I cannot receive this injured lady, since even 
my hospitality will compromise her.” 

“Ah, yes—yes!” exclaimed the fair girl. 

“The thought was in my mind, and I had half- 
spoken it,” Havering said, “ when one glance at your 
marble-like face changed the whole currrent of my 
feelings. It set my brain ina whirl. I ceased to 
think—I only felt. I ceased te exercise my judgment; 
it was my heart which spoke, and which counselled the 
step I so rashly took. Spell-bound by the beauty re- 
vealed to my enraptured gaze, I had thenceforth only 
one Wish, one hope, one desire—it was that I might 
never lose sight of the object of my impassioned ad- 
tuiratiox.” 

“Captain Havering,” said the lady, half-rising, 
“ pray spare me further distress. This language ? 

“Is the genuine outpouring of my heart,” interposed 
Havering. ‘Since that night I have lived in a dream 
—a delusive dream, it may be—from which I have 
had neither the strength nor the inclination to arouse 
mveself. Every moment has added to a fascination 

ich I at first found it impossible to resist. Admi- 

ion has yielded to adoration. It may be—it is—in 
| taste to tell you this to your face; but I caunot 
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“Sir!” 

The word was uttered in a tone of scornful re- 
proach. 

“You disbélievé me? You despise me?” the eap- 
tain said. “I might, have expected this; but had I 
been certain that thie avowal would: have awakened 

our fiercest anger, I could not have withheld it. 
The passions havé @ langage of their own. They 
will speak, regardless of consequences; and, having 
confessed the secret of my love, I can but throw 
myself at your fest, aid abide tlie consequences of My 
rashness.” 

He would literaHy have fallen at the feet of the 
object of his admiration, had she not half-risen, and 
put out her hand to restrain him. 

“Stay!” she said. “Surely this jest has gone far 
enough! You need offer me no further insult, and 
your own degradation is complete. It is natural that 
you should fegard me as a young and inexperienced 
girl, open to the grossest flattery, and easily won by 
the arts whichit is considered part of your profession 
to practige. "You are mistaken. I have knowledge of 
the world enough to understand that the man who 
begins by insulting one of my sex is certain to end by 
despising her.” 

‘: Insulting!” Havering cried, in amazement. 

“ Yes, Thése words addressed to me, here, in this 
place, are insults. Had you first restored me to my 
friends, and thén obtained their permission to address 
me, L.might have listened with a patient if not a credu- 
lous ¢ar; for Pehould have felt that you had, at least, 
the right to be heard. As it is 43 

“ At least,” interposed Havering, “ you will permit 
circumstances teplead for me? ” 

“The citéumstance of my being brought here, for 
instance 2?’ shé asked. 

“Yes; sinte I caused your removal from town 
simply because I could not remain to watch ever you 
myself, and I would uot leave you to the mercy of 
stzangers.” 

“Ts this so?” 

“ Upon my honour, as a soldier.” 

“You could not trust the nurse who attended me?” 

“ T could trust no one.” 

“ Not evem'the doctor who visited me daily?” * 

“No.” 

“ Your whole confidence was centred in the French- 
woman who keeps this house, and whose very face 
bears the stamp,of evil upon it?” 

The scorn which mautled in her cheek, sparkled in 
her eyes, distended her nostrils, and gave a disdainful 
eutl to her upper lip, added rather than detracted from 
the beauty of the speaker. 

Havering felt this. 
He also felt his moral inferiority, and hung his 
head with an involuntary seuse of shame. 

But it was only for an iustant. Though young, he 
was experienced in women and their ways; more- 
over, he was proud and confident, and knew the full 
value of his handsome, impudent face and dashing 
manner. Further, he saw that, if worsted now, he 
should never have the chance of making good lost 
ground. 

These mingled feelings dictated his next remark. 

“Whatever I may have done, and I don't pretend 
to defend my conduct in every particular,” he said, 
“love, ardent, irrepressible love, has been the instiga- 
tor of it. Though ‘love, indeed, is light from heaven,’ 
it does sometimes mislead its votaries, and it may have 
misled me. But can you be seriously hurt at this? 
Can you really blame me, if, dazzled by your radiant 
beauty, I have sometimes stumbled, or taken a false 
step?” 

She did not deign an answer, 

“You demanded just now to know why I had 
brought you to this house,” he resumed. “I have 
given you one reason ; but I will be frank with you. 
There was another, and it was this. I dreaded the 
moment of your recovery as much asI feared you 
might not recover. I was distracted at the thought 
that, at the moment of returning consciousness, you 
might quit my roof in my absence, and I might lose 
sight of you for ever. It was only when you arrived 
here, and were under my own eyes, that I could feel any 
sense of security. This is the simple truth. Blame 
me if you will. Despise me, if you must.” 

“Captain Havering,” said the agitated girl, “ since 
you have spoken freely, let me also speak. You have 
done me one great service, that of receiving me into 
your house in a moment of peril, and I am grateful to 
you forthis, But I cannot forget that you have taken 
an unfair advantage of my helpless position to act 
toward me and address language to me quite inconsis- 
tent with the feelings which you describe so well.” 

“Beeause I experience them so waunly,” said 
Havering. 

“ Yes—in imagination.” 

“ Nay, I swear to you ” he began. 

“Stay; I prefer putting your sincerity to the test,” 
said the lady. 








And that test is?” 





" 
} 
l 
help it. In a word, I 'ove you, and you are necessary 
to my very existence.” 


* As you will. 


“That you permit me instantly to quit thi . 

“Instantly?” po 

“Yes. If you have a particle, not of love, but even 
of respect for me, you will arrange for my immediate 
return to town.” 

“But——” 

“You hesitate. You love me so—love me so try! 
that you aro imtifferent to the agony “whick 
moment's separation from my frieads occasions me! 
You value me so highly that you do not care how far 
Pam compromised by remaining inthis place! 
aside, sir, and let me go.” 


“Impossible! You are too weak.” 
“You think so?” 
“T do.” 


“ And you have counted upon this weakness ?” 

“ Yes.” 

She was not prepared for this answer, and Havering 
read her alarm in her face. 

“T have calculated on it thus far,” he proceeded to 
explain—“ we are miles from the nearest station, and 
it is impossible that you should reach it on foot. If it 
is your wish, a carriage shall be procured; but that 
will take time. In the interim, I hope to convince you 
of the sincerity ——” 

“ Enough, enough! ” 

She pnt her hands to her ears, and tottered towards 
the door. 

With a stride, Havering confronted her, 

He felt that matters were becoming desperate. In- 
stinctively he saw that the rash step he liad taken 
had compromised him beyond hope of forgiveness. 
Tiere was little hope for him as @ lover—that was 
clear. But on one point he was resolved hay- 
ing got the girl into his power, he was determined 
not to relinquish her. All the time the bird wag in 
the cage he could, at least, feast his eyes upon its 
beauty, and it might even eventually take kindly to 
him—such was,,in his experience, the capricious 
nature of women—but the door once opened, the bird 
once flown, there would bean end of all. 

These ideas suggested tho step he now took. 

“ You must not go,” he said. 

“ Must not?” 

“Pray do not.compel me to use stronger swords. 
For your own sake, do eae me to sapoaiall not.” 


Indigaation in eyery feature of the face 
which Sicote tee young Oflicer. ; 
“Do you meanthat I'am a prisoner? ” the quiver- 


ing lips 





“Tn effect—yes.” 

“ And I am to femain here during your will and 
pleasure? ” 

“That is so.” 

“Oaptain Havering,” cried the indignant girl, 
“you do not know to whem you are offering this 
insult!” 

“On the contrary ; I know perfectly well.” 

“What! you have succeeded in discovering my 
name ?” 

ew 

“From what souree. Tell me, for heaven's sake, tell 
me?” 

“From your own lips. In a moment of delirium——" 
*T confided to you that I was called——” 
“Constance Lomax.” 

At that name the hapless girl staggered back as from 
a blow. 

“ Lost! lost!” she ejaculated. 

Havering rushed forward, alarmed. He thought 
she would fall, and was in the very act of stretching 
out his arms to save ber, when a violent blow, dealt 
by some person who had abruptly entered the room 
behind him, sent bim reeling against the wall. 

The intruder was a soldier, wearing a red jacket. 
At sight of him, Constance Lomax uttered a piercing 
shriek. 

“ Arthur!” she exclaimed. 

Havering looked up in rage and amazement. Ie 
could hardly trust the evidence of his own senses. 
He could not believe that the word just uttered was 
addressed to the gentleman recruit—Abel Stone. 





CHAPTER XL 
THE BROTHER'S MISTRUST. 


I see it all, and looking through your look, 

I read beneath it, as I'd read a book. 
Tue first impulse of Constance Lomax was to rush 
iuto the arms of the lost brother, who thus suddenly 
presented himself before her, 

A glance at his face restrained her. 

It was white and distorted with passion, and there 
was an angry glance in these large eyes, from which 
she shrank in positive terror. 

Little could she tell what was passing in his mind— 
little guess, poor girl, that he was recalling, with 
agony, the gossip of the canteen over-night—the 
coarse jests and hideous allusions, of which she ws 





the subject. But though, happily, iguorant of all this 
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——— 
she saw clearly enough that Arthur regarded her with 
a fierce, unsympathizing gaze. ; 

Searcely conscious of what she said, Constance 
dr at her brother's feet. 

«Oh, Arthur! Arthur!” she ejaculated. 

“Why are you here?” he asked, in a cold, stern 


"she could not reply—fear deprived her of the power 
38 dare not answer mo !” he exclaimed. 
“j—J——"'she began, tremulously. 

“Enough,” the brother interposed. “Your agita- 
tion betrays you.” : . 

«No, no, Arthur!” she shrieked, in desperation. “I 
can explain all. Captain Havering, you will do me 
. tice?” 

The officer thus appealed to was, at the moment, 
staggering to his feet, and half-stunned by tle blow 
he had received, was only half-conscious of what was 


“All right, my girl, all right,” he replied, using a 
familiar form of words singularly unfortunate at that 
moment. “As ‘to you, sir,” he managed to: add, 
“consider yoursélf under arrest.” 

“On what charge?” demanded the young man, in 
a contemptuous tone. : 

“That of striking your superior officer,” said 
Havering. 

Constance saw’ the colour die out of her brother's 
cheek: ‘She knew enough of military matters to un- 
derstand that if Arthur was, indeed, as he appeared, 
a soldier, he had been guilty of a grave offence, and 
her heart sank within her. 

“You mean this ?” Arthur demanded. 

“You have no right te ask that question,” was 
Havering’s reply. 

“No right?” 

“No. That is, in itself, an act of insubordination on 
the part of a common soldier.” 

Arthur visibly smarted under that sapprobrious 
epithet, 

. You are right,” he said, bitterly. ‘I forgot’ that 
‘common soldier’ is at the mercy of any scoundrel 
who wears a sword. But it remains to be seen whether 
you will dare the exposure of your atrocious conduct, 
which this charge will call forth.” 

Havering smiled maliciously, and every muscle of 
his face quivered as he replied : 

“Exposure!” he saidy “what exposure? Bo you 
think it a military offence for a man to take a villa for 
the pretty sister of a private in his troop? And what 
else is there to expose—-except it be your sister's in- 
discretion ?” 

That blow struck home. 

“Wretch !” cried the impetuous youth, springing 
forward and seizing his captain by the throat, “you 
dare use this language ? ” 

Havering could not reply, so firmly had the fingers 
of the recruit closed about his throat. Before a second 
had passed he was black in the face, and his eyeballs 
seemed starting from his head: _ But be was a strong, 
muscular fellow, well trained in gymmastics and feats 
of arms, and though seized at a disadvantage, he did 
not readily yield. A’short, sharp, decisive encounter 
was the consequence, and it ended in the captain being 
once more thrown. 

As he fell with a heavy thud on the floor, Constance 
Lomax rushed forward, and raised her clasped bands 
towards her brother. 

“Spare him, Arthur,” she cried, “oh, spare him, 
for my sake.” 

Misconstruing her words, he looked down on her 
with a fierce brow and clenched hands. 

“Are you mad, Constance?” he said. “Have you 
lost all sense of decency, all’ natural womanly pride 
and a In heaven's name, what has come-to 
you 

“Madame La Grange! Madame La Grange!” shouted 

vering. 

Inanswer to this call, the dangling earrings and 
the low black brow presented themselves at the door 
sosuddenly as almost to justify the suspicion that the 
Frenchwoman had been listening. 

Your pardon, m’'sieur,” she said, with a curtsey. 

“What position does this lady hold in this house, 
madame?” Havering asked, carried away by the pas- 
sion of the moment, which made him regardless of 
everything—even of the agony he was inflicting on 
— who had taken a real hold upon his affec- 

* That of your lady, m'sieur,” said La Grange. 

You hear?” asked the captain, turning to Arthur 


“No!” shricked Constance, “It is false! Do not 
Weve her, Arthur. I can, I will explain all.” 
Not now, nor here!” shouted Havering, “ there will 
enough for that when that ruffian has worked 
out his sentence, You, La Grange, are a witness to 
iS assault 2” 
Oh, yes. I saw every-a-bit of it,” replied the 


rings, which she wore outside the gloves, into the 
little pockets of her apron. 

“You are prepared to swear that?” demanded 
Arthur. 

“ Certainement.”’ 

“Oh! you will not be so wicked 2?” interposed Con- 
stance. 

“ But it is ze truth.” 

** And even if-she did not,” said Havering, stagger- 
ing to his feet, “‘my evidence alone is sufficient to 
convict him. Go, sir, leave this house. I kave no 
fear of your deserting, you have too much at stake 
here.” 

And he pointed to the distracted sister. 

Arthur also looked towards her, as his face changed 
by turns from white to burning red, and he was 
irresolute how to act. 

“Go, Arthur,” said Constance. 
Obey him.” 


“ And you?” 

“Do not fear. Iam not the degraded being this 
man has represented. I am still worthy of your love 
and admiration, still worthy of being your sister!” 

“ Then I dare not leave you in this place!” cried 
Arthur. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the girl, in the strength of con- 
scious innocence. ‘ Yes, for J dare remain. Have no 
fear, Arthur.. The past shall be explained ; and for the 
future—that is in the hands of heaven!” 

“ Capital!” sneered Havering, applauding by tap- 
ping the thumb-nail of one hand upon that of the 
other. ‘ You're a famous actress, Constance Lomax. 
And now,” he added, addressing the soldier in a 
changed tone, “once more I order you to quit this 
house and return to barracks.” 

There was a momentary struggle, fierce and chok- 
ing, in the breast of the young man. Inclination 
prompted the forcible rescue of his sister, which he 
would probably have attempted, had. not Constance 
herself supplemented the captain’s order with a pas- 
sionate entreaty. 

“Go, Arthur, go!” she exclaimed. 
for me, but go!” 

Full of misgivings as to the motive which prompted 
this appeal, he bowed his head and obeyed. 


“ He is your officer. 


“ Fear nothing 





CHAPTER XIL'. 
WAITING AND WATCHING, 
First Murd.—Ho? Who's here ? 
Brak.—What would’st theu, fellow? And how cam'st thor 
hither? Shakespeare. 

Tat day’s sun went down in a fiery glow, which 
crimsoned all the west. 

Objects stood out black against the vivid light, some 
beautiful in outline, some hideous in their uglivess, 
To thé latter class the buildings constituting the 
cavalry: barracks belonged, and the fact was so obvious 
that it struck even the obtase mind of Captain Haver- 
ing’s man, Frank, as he loitered near the guard-reom, 
in an udusually fidgetty and excited state. 

“Pine sunset!” he remarked to a corporal, who 
hiapperied to stroll up. ‘“Deuced ugly place this, 
sure-ly /” 

“Ye-es,” replied the other, evidently not thinking 
much of what he was saying. “Seen nothing of the 
captain yet?” 

“ Nothing.” 

‘He's making a long stay at the cottage?” 

“Don’t, Jones, don’t!” said the man. 

“Don’t what ?” 

“ Why, don’t mention the cottage. He doesn’t like it, 
and if it happened to come to his ears, he'd be sure to 
say J’d been talking about it.” 

“ Which wouldn’t be far wrong, eh?” 

“No! Upon my ‘onour, no! Nota word have I 
breathed to a soul about the cottage, or the lady. 
Nota word!” 

The corporal burst into a laugh. 

“Well, you mightn't have said anything,” he re- 
joined ; * but you insinuated so much, and nodded and 
winked so much, and conveyed such a deal in a round- 
abeut way, that there’s nothing else talked of in the 
canteen. However, be that as it may, the captain’s 
late.” 

“ As I know, to my cost,” replied Frank. “ Here’s 
Captain Poulter gives a wine-party, and we have to 
go toa ballat the dean’s at ten, and there’s no end 
ef papers to fill up and sigu before we can think of 
dressing. That reminds me, I’ve had no answer to 
the letter I sent up by the recruit—what’s his name— 
Abel Stone.” 

“He! a stuck-up, superfine, white-handed puppy,” 
cried the corporal. ‘ Above his work and his com- 
rades! Such fellows have no right to take the Queen’s 
shilling, I suy.? 

“And they do say he never did take it, eh ? ” whis- 
pered Frank. 

“Say? they'll say anything!” was the rejoinder 
of the corporal, who, as Frank knew, was a firm 





thrusting her gloved hands, glistening with 


scandal was beginning to circulate, and very properly 
teok his part. 

Without pursuing the subject, they entered the 
guard-room, and asked whether Abel Stone had re- 
ported himself since leaving barracks in the morning. 

The answer was in the negative. ° 

‘Can he have deserted ? ” mused Frank. 

“ Like enough,” growled the corporal, 

“Some wild slip of gentility, I suppose?” Frank re- 
marked. 

“Ah! just the fellow it would bea pleasure to 
brand with a red-hot D on the shoulder,” returned his 
friend. 

With this they separated. 

Frank still loitered about the guard-room-door, and 
occasionally made little excursions down to the bar- 
rack-yard gates. He wasa capital servant, one of 
those who take a pride in their masters, and 
thoroughly identify themselves with their interests. 
Havering trusted Frank implicitly ; but, in return, the 
man looked after him with unflagging devotion. It 
was the prime article of Frank’s faith, that Captain 
Havering was the handsomest and smartest officer 
that ever purchased a.commission. In this belief, le 
looked after him much in the spirit in which a groom 
will look after the pride of a racing-stud, considering 
no amount of care and attention too great, as tlie re- 
sult achieved reflected proportionate credit on him- 
self, the humble instrument who had achioved it. 

On this occasion Frank was really perturbed. 

He watched the sun go down and the sky darken, 
felt the chill breeze springing up, and shivering in his 
thin jacket, thrust his lands into his pockets, and 
trotted toand fro with growing impatience. 

“Why, it’s getting dark!” he muttered aloud, 
“positively dark! Hang the women, 1 say! It’s 
nothing more nor less than sheer infatuation for us to 
be wasting our time up at the cottage, when we ought 
to be half dressed—more than half dressed. As if we 
shouldn’t see women enough at the dean’s.” 

The darkening sky grew black ; the breeze freshened 
into a stormy wind, that raged and tore its way through 
the night. 

Still the faithful servant lingered about the gate, 
except at short intervals, when he darted off to ascer- 
tain that the fires were alight in his master’s rooms, 
and that all was ready against his return. 

A striking contrast these rooms presented to the 
bleak night outside. 

They were so warm and cozy, with such inviting 
lounges and luxurious chairs, the light in them wasso 
soft te the eyes, the draperies so perfectly excluded 
cold, and the carpets were so delightful to the tread, 
that it required some strength of will for a man to 
quit them for the bleak post at the barrack-gates. 

So Frank felt. 
Yet, as the time wore on, he grew so nervous and 
anxious that he could not give himself a moment’s 


rest. 

Not that there was any fearin his thoughts. All his 
nervousness centred in the one point that the 
captain would be back too late to dress for dinner. 
Once only a strange feeling crossed his mind. 

He had thrown himself into the large chair which 
faced the toilet table in the captain’s dressing-room. 
Before him was a sort of altar raised to the personal 
graces. The large oval glass was surrounded by the 
contents of a dressing-case, every object being mounted 
in gold and mother-of-pearl. Brushes, combs, scent- 
bottles, and other trifles, had been arranged by 
Frank’s hand hours ago, and, as he looked at them, 
something seemed to whisper : 

“What if he should never return to use all these 
luxuries again ?” 

Frank couldn’t bear it. The mere idea caused a 
cold shiver to run down his: back. How the thought 
ever got into his mind he could not tell, and he was 
angry with himself for finding it there, and permitting 
it to exercise even a passing influence over him. 

In a moment he had started up, and shaking off 
the thouglit, was rattling away down the stairs to 
sally forth into the night once more. 

At the foot of the stairs he encountered a group of 
gentlemen. 

“Captain Havering dressed?” asked a voice which 
he recognized as that of Captain Poulter. 

“No, sir; he has not returned,” was the answer. 

“ Not returned ?” 

“No. Iam expecting him every minute.” 

“But dinner is served, man. Hang it, Thorn,” he 
added, turning to one of his companions, “ this 
comes of relying ona man infatuated with a woman. 
Snug at the cottage still, I'll bet.” 

“Won't take you, dear boy,” said the sagacious 
Jack, with alangh. ‘ Won’t take it.” 

“But what's to be done? ” demanded Poulter. 
“Done? Begin dinner, and send an orderly up to 
the cottage to tell the dear boy we're enjoying it.” 
This advice was acted on with a modification. 
Dinner was commenced, and a mounted corporal dis- 





friend of the recruiting-sergeant, against whom this 


patched in all haste. 
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Tt was then eight o'clock. 

The dinner was still progressing ia Poulter’s rooms, 
but had nearly arrived at the dessert-stage when the 
corporal returned, and presented himself in the dining- 
room. 

“Well,” exclaimed Poulter, struck with something 
strange in the face of the man, “ what news of Cap- 
tain Havering ?” 

“ None, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“None? Was he not at the cottage?” 

“Nn, 

“When did he leave, then?” 

“ Hours ago, sir.” 

“Did he say where he was going?” 

“ No, sir. He was on his white horse.” 

“What! Started so long ago, and has not arrived 
here yet?” 

“ So it seems, sir.” 

“ And has nothing been seen or heard of him?” 

“ Nothing.” 

The corporal touched his cap as about to retire. 

“One moment,” said Jack Thorn, who sat on the 
right of his host, “Did you see auything of a lady at 
the cottage?” 

“No,sir. She had left.” 

“ With the captain?” 

“No. Before him,” 

“Ts it possible?” ejaculated Thorn, and a meaning 
glance passed from face to face among the guests, 
while the messeuger retreated. 

Here was certainly singularnews. Nearly every one 
present was acquainted with the story of Havering’s 
infatuation, as it was called. Many had seen the object 
of itat his house in town on the night of the fog. 
‘hey had heard of the lady having been brought 
down in an invalid carriage, and, indeed, all the 
secrets in connection with Woodbine Cottage were 
familiar to everybody. 

The whole affair was singular; but this jimale ex- 
ceeded everything in strangeness. 

All they could surmise was, that there had been 
some disagréement, that the lady had retreated in 
disdain, aud that Havering had discovered her re- 
treat, and set out in pursuit of her. This, however, 
was most improbable. There were no carriages or 
horses in the neighbourhood of the cottage—with 
the exception of Leonard Havering’s own horse—it 
was miles from the railway station, and flight and 
pursuit on foot was out of the question. 

“ Depend on it, we shall see him, sooner or later,” 
said Poulter, summiug up the case for and against— 
“he'll turn up in time for the ball at the deanery.” 

But the time for the ball at the deanery came, and 
Captain the Hon. Leonard Havering had not re- 
turned. 

His man, Frank, having passed from a state of rest- 
less excitement to one of positive alarm, had waited 
two hours at the gate, wrapped in a military cloak, and 
still his master has not return 

And now it was midnight. 

All the men who had not a pass for the night, had 
returned, drunk or sober, to barracks; liguts were out ; 
the gates were closed, and there was scarce a sound to 
be heard but the heavy tramp of the sentinels as they 
moved to and fro over their allotted space of ground. 

Suddenly there was a gruff cry, 

“Whe goes there?” cried a sentincl, stopping and 
examining the priming of his short carbine. 

No response, 

Dead silence ensued for a second or two, followed 
by a sound as of a man dropping from a height on to 
the gravel of the barrack-yard. 

Frank, looking from his master’s window, heard 
the sound, and half-fancied he saw the figure of a man 
slide down the barrack wall. The next moment the 
guard had turned out, to the number of half-a-dozen, 
and the light of two lanterns flickered on the face of 
a man kneeling in the middle of them. 

It was a soldier, as his red coat showed; but his 
cap was off, his face bleeding, and his uniform covered 
with mud. 

“Who are you 2” asked the corporal of the guard. 

“ Abel Stone.” 

Frank, who had quitted the building, heard his 
reply, and hastened forward. 

“ Where is Captain Havering 2” he demanded. 

“ Where ?” 

“Yes. Have you seen him?” 

“T have.” 

“Where? In whose company?” 

“* T decline to answer.” 

The corporal interposed, 

“ Perliaps you decline to say why you have not re- 
turned to barracks until this hour ?” he asked. 

“TI do. Iam not called on to criminate myself.” 

This strange answer prempted the corporal to ques- 
tion the man further, and he was in the act of doing 
so, when the attention of all present was suddenly 
arrested by a violent knocking at the barrack-gates. 

It was accompanied by shouts, 91d by a murmur as 
ol many ” “ices, 


The only words which could be distinctly heard 
above the knocking were—“ gate! gate! ” 
Irom these it could only be gathered that those 
without sought admittance. 
(Te be continued.) 


—— 
SWEET TWILIGHT HOUR. 


Sweet twilight hour, I love thee well, 
Far better than all hours beside, 
For in thy rich and softemed light 
The busy cares of day I hide. 
Thy gentle light, like smiles of love, 
Rests on each object that I see, 
And beautiful they then appear, 
Clothed with new beauty flower and trees. 


If far away to yonder hill 
In listless gaze I turn my eyes, 
Thy deepening shadows blend in one, 
The trees that from its summit rise ; 
The mighty ocean with its waves 
Seems murmuring music to my ear, 
As in thy still and quiet hour 
Methinks its cadences I hear. 


Sweet twilight hour, how fraught thou art 
With power to soothe the weary soul, 
To elevate eur hearts and cause 
Serenest thoughts through them to rell. 
Each note of music and each sound, 
At thine all-hallowed hour, 
More rich in melody appears, 
And greater in his power. 
Sweet twilight hour, how many a tale 
Of love thou oft does tell, 
Of whispering zephyrs wooing love 
In some enchanting dell. 
"Tis then I love to hie nryself 
To some sequestered spot, 
And feel thy cool air fan my brow, 
While cares are all forgot. 
*Tis then I love to hold commune 
With God and Nature too, 
To feel His spirit brooding o'er 
As fall the geutle evening dew; 
To feel my soul communing with 
The spirits of the air, 
And realize that God is near, 
Around, yea, everywhere. A; 3. 








THE SPANISH KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


GrenapDa! never upon the face of the earth was 
seen a lovelier or more gorgeous sight than the city of 
the Spanish Arabs, when she appeared in her splen- 
dour and glory, amid the days of her ‘prosperity. In 
the midst of a valley whose richness and perennial 
verdure, whose magnificent mountain wall and sha- 
dowy groves of noble trees, inspired the poet and 
artist; where birds of gayest plumage and sweetest 
song gave forth their unending beauties of sight and 
sound—there lay Grenada. 

‘he sky above was ever cloudless and of most in- 
tense blue. The sun shone down upon a thousand 
domes and-minarets, apon arches covered with sculp- 
tures, upon marble fountains and works of art cut from 
most precious stones. 

From its lofty situation the Alhambra—the peerless 
Alhambra—looked down upon tower and arch, upen 
palace and mosque, rising over the city first in beauty 
and grandeur, 

‘The merry peals of countless bells rang continually 
out upon the air, and the sounds of many kinds of 
music were constantly carried up and wafted away, 
far, far away over the plains to the green slopes of the 
surrounding mountains, 

In Grenada there were all the pleasures of the 
senses, all the delights of the soul. Here it was that 
Moslem refinement found its last refuge in Europe: 
here it rallied its failing energies, and stood out long 
and for the last time agaiust the arms and civilization 
of Christendom. 

It was truly a lovely city, and the home of all the 
loves and graces. 

Yet the pleasures which engaged so much of the at- 
tention of the inhabitants were poor securitics against 
the force and valour of the Christian armies, which, 
gradually narrowing their circle, gathered closely and 
more closely around the doomed city. 

When the first peal of the Spanish trumpet re- 
sounded through the Vega, when first the arms of 
Castille were seen on the flag of the besieger, then the 
city first thought seriously upon her fate. Then 
the resistance became more heroic, and the Moorish 
ae and his knights became emulous of their former 

‘ame, 

Outside the walls, in the plain, all around where 








there were sigus of War, deeds of valour were per- 





| 

formed and heroic actions witnessed, which showeg 

that when the love of pleasure was lain aside, the 

Moor could fight for his country with all the valour of 
his forefathers. 

Their now bravery kept off for a time the fate of the 


4 city, and Ferdinand and Isabella began to be impa- 


tient at the delay. 

The battle-ground outside the city was the scene 
where prodigies of valour were constantly performing, 
Moorish nobles would issue from the city, and here 
await the onset of Christian knights. Hore the Spanish 
nobles would stand and send challenges to the most 
noble of their foes within the city. Skirmishes and 
duels, 23 well as more general battles, might hourly 
be witnessed. 

Upon an elevation a few miles from Grenada was 
pitched the royal tent of Ferdinand the Catholic, and 


| around on every side lay the camp. 


From this elevation there was a very excellent view 
of the plain; with the horsemen occasionally riding 
about ; of the city, with its flashing spires, its fretted 
arches, its swelling domes, and tapering minarets, 
Whatever occurred between the city atid the Chris. 
tian camp could here be distinctly seen. The attacks 
of the besiegers, the battles, the onsots, the allies, the 
deadly strife and furious resistance were. all: seen 
from the royal tent. Here Ferdinand spent the most 
of his time, and, by being an eye-withess, was enabled 
to judge of the valour of his nobles, and properly re- 
ward them. 

It was a lovely morning, and the whole Christian 
camp was up at an early hour to await the command. 
Yet it was evident that on this day nothing more than 
ordinary would be done, 

Ferdinand stood at the door of his tent surrounded 
by his principal courtiers, and watched the proceedings 
of his people aud the enemy. 

Among the throng which surrounded him, none was 
more noble in countenance and figure than the youth- 
ful Don Arnaldo Count de Guyosa. He stood apart 
from, the others, as though he lad something within 
that oppressed his mind. 

“ Look!” exclaimed Ferdinand, suddenly, point- 
ing toward the plain, “As I live, tliat Moor has 
killed two Christian knights! San Iago! can it be 
possible ?” 

The courtiers looked, and, as he said, there was a 
valiant Moor riding in triumph past the dead 
bodies of the two Christians. ‘Then arose a yell of 
anger from the Christian camp, and a dozen knights 
who stood immediately around the king sprang upon 
their horses. 

“Stay,” cried Ferdinand, “he is alone. If any 
wishes to attack him, let him go, but let not more than 
one do se.” 

Several knights suddenly appeared riding up towarde 
the Moor, who, stationing himself on a little emi- 
nence, awaited their outset. 

“ What, in heaven’s name,.do those cravens mean! 
As I live, there are six Spaniards and only one Moor! 
Will they all attack him at once, the dogs, the 
cowards—ha ?” 

The six rushed tumultueusly upon the Moorish 
chieftain. , Then came a furious struggle. The Moor 
wielded a ponderous battle-axe with the same ease as 
if it were a sword, and hewed down with irresistible 
force all who.came iu its course. Dewn they weut— 
four of them—while he, unharmed, called out loudly 
for the others to appreach. 

There was a great movement at the city gates, and 
a troep of kuights came thundering down. the plait. 
They came to where the single Moor was fighting 
so valiantly, and arranged themselves around him, 
while the two remaining Christian knights hurried 
away. 

This movement was not unnoticed by the knights 
of Ferdinand. Instantly a Jarge number of these 
around him leaped upon their horses, and rode in 
collected body down against the Moors. ‘I'hen the flag 
waved on high, and loud sounded the fierce battle- 
ery of Spain—“ San Iago! Onward, down with the 
Infideis !” 

There was a fierce onset, a wild and tumultuous 
mingling of men and steeds, of arms and armour; 
knights and horses rolled tumbling along the plain. 
The Moors rushed up closer, and the Spaniards 
gathered more thickly around them. 

Then, amid the war and tumult, might be seen the 
black plume and gleaming battle-axe of the first Moor, 
who had already proved himself so redoubtable 4 
warrior. He whirled it with a wonderful speed 
around his head, and then down it fell like a thunder- 
bolt upon the heads'of his enemies. His own ‘shield 
resounded with the Wows of spears and stvords, and 
his helmet was beaten wiih the frantic strokes of thosé 
who, falling before him, darted a last and dying blow 
at their conqueror. 

The Moors gained a little. Their wild shouts arose 
more fiercely, and tlieir blows came more. quickly. 

‘Lhe Spaniards dreaded this wonderful knight, whose 
prowess seemed irresistible. ‘Their war-cry 9108 
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poaenee! 
more fecbly—they gave ground—they fell back—they 
reated. 
r guddenly there was heard high above the tumult 
the blast of a trumpet, sounding shrill and loud. 
“Cowards! cravens!” yelled a loud voice at the 
year of the Spaniards, “ will you fly before the Moors? 
Rally, and let him who loves his country and his God, 
follow the flag of Guzman!” and a lofty form, 
mounted upon a strong charger, dashed down through 
the weakened ranks of the Spaniards. 
“San Jago !” the cry again arose louder than before. 
“San Jago y Espana!” Then once moré the battle 
raged in fury. The new knight had rushed up to the 


Moor. ‘ 

“Abdorrho! We have met. Come on, if thou 
darest.” 

“Ha, Arnaldo Gusman. Isit you? Come on, and 
Guyosa shall no longer have a lord.” 

Then the Moor Abdorrho raised his battle-axe high 
in the air, and quick as lightning it descended. But 
Arnaldo’s two-banded sword intercepted the blow, 
and tho head of the axe fell to the ground, for the 
handle bad been severed. 

“Now yield, Abdorrho, yield!” 

“Never !” : 

Again Arnaldo’s sword arose, and down it des- 
cended. The Moor raised his shield, the sword went 
through it, and glancing down gave a terrible wound 
to hisarm. The Moor groaned with the pain, 

“Dog of @ Christian,” he cried, “get thee to 
Gehenna!” 

And he drew his keen scimetar and thrust it at 
Arnaldo. It was pushed aside, but so keen was the 
scimetar, and so fierce was the blow of Arnaldo, that 
both blades were broken. 

“A sword—a sword!” cried Arnaldo. 

“ Back to Grenada,” shouted the wounded Abdorrho, 
whose blood was flowing fast from his arm. 

The Moors turned, and casting a yell of defiance 
and rage at the pursuing Spaniards, rushed quickly 
towards Grenada. Their fleet lorses carried them 
speedily away from the heavier steeds of the Spaniards, 
and the discomfited throng entered the gates of the 
city. 

a Honour. to-Arnaldo! Honour to the noble Guz- 
man!” Such were the cries of the Spaniards, as they 
led Arnaldo back to the king. 

“ Arnaldo Guzman, Count Guyosa,” said Ferdinand, 
“your bravery is great, not even the great Cid could 
surpass you. With such a hero as you among us, we 
cannot be long in defeating these infidels. I have a 
reward to bestow. Our queen is at Burgos. I wish 
to send some valiant knight to bid her presence here 
and to escort her. None of my nobles are braver, 
none nobler than you. Take this despatch and this 
casket. Take some chosen follewer—one ig suflicient, 
and speed to Burgos.” 

Arnaldo bowed and departed. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Tue cool waves of the Guadalquiver flashed and 
sparkled in the sun as they flowed musically through 
the fertile valley. which lay around, There were 
long groves of olive trees, and the broad spreading 
palm, which stretched out its shady arms over the 
grassy mounds beneath. In this lovely valley the 
Moors of former times had found their dearest abode. 
Here Cordova lay, the greatest of their seats of learn- 
ing, and by the banks of this lovely river their sages 
and poets had walked; studying, talking, and render- 
ing the scenes around more lovely by the charms which 
the imagination gives. 

Upon the edge of a hill which overlooked the river 

there stood a castle of great strength, such as were 
frequent in those days, after the peaceful habits of 
former times liad been banished by the wars of Cbris- 
tian and Moslem, Here lived the haughty Count de 
Mollino, whose ancestry could be traced back to the 
most remote ages, and whose pride equalled his an- 
cestry. The last of his race was a daughter, who, 
though most beautiful in person, was yet as proud as 
any of her family. She was magnificent and stately 
in her appearance, her features being of the most classic 
regularity, and with the cold and lofty expression 
which ever dwelt upon her countenance, she resembled 
@ marble statue—for slice looked like a goddess in stone, 
as beautiful and as cold. 
_ It was evening, and the shades of night were gather- 
ing more and more thickly and descending on earth. 
Comina de Molliuo sat beside her father in the great 
hall. It was a beautiful sight, tue father and the 
daughter—the one with his snowy hair and beard, his 
stern and noble countenance, the cold, proud glance of 
his yet fiery eyes, and the young girl beside him, so 
lovely yet 80 cold. 

“Father,” said she, “ what was it that you men- 


tioned this morning? Doyou really intend to go to 
the king 7” 


| Arnaldo and his friend walked up to him. 


always a Mollino be found, as long as one remains to 
wield the sword.” 

“ Mighty deeds are doing there, I hear.” 

“Oh, yes, although old men prefer to speak of what 
may have occurred in their youth, yet these which I 
hear of now so far surpass all that I ever witnessed 
that I yield the palm of matchless bravery to the 
gallant knights who now surround Grenada. I must 
go and see for myself so. much valour.” 

“ And I go with you.” 

“Were you other than.a Mollino, I should say no; 
but I kuow well the bravery of my child. No little 
thing can terrify you, Comina.” 

*T love to look at the brave actions of knights—I 
loye to see the performance of their noble deeds.” 

“ Ha, some one is at the gate. Who is it, I wonder ? 
Doubtless some travelling knight.” 

“Some merchant or wayfarer,, more probably,” 
answered Comina, 

The knockings increased, and the gates were 
speedily thrown open. * 

Two kuights entered mounted on noble horses, and 
both horses and riders were covered with armour such 
as was so much used in those times of ‘war. 

‘Where is your master, sirrah ?” cried a deep voice. 
“ Take these horses, aud lead us to his presence.” 

The servants came up and took the horses, others 
led the kuights away, and enabled them to divest 
themselves of their armour. 

“ Where is the master—or who is he who dreads so 
greatly to appear ?” inquired the knight who had for- 
merly spoken. 

“The noble Count Mollino remains within his hall, 
and will receive his guests when they are ready.” 

“Ha, Count Mollino! Arnaldo,” cried the other 
knight, “know you not the Count Mollino ? ” 

“T have heard of him,” answered Arnaldo, musingly, 
and remained silent for a time. 

“ Mendoza,” he said again, after their armour was 
off, “I wish to say a word to you,” and leading him 
aside, he said : 

“You have heard, have you not, of Mollino, his 
pride, and his many strange actions caused by his 
pride, Now you know weare to remain by the Guadal- 
quiver for a week, according to the king’s directions. 
We must not tell who we are. Tell him not that I am 
Mendoza. I will be the simple knight Arnaldo, you 
the equally simple knight, Fenarro.” 

“ Now lead on,” cried Arnaldo, addressing the ser- 
vants, “ for we are ready.” 

They were led into a long hall, the sides of which 
were hung with tapestry and rude paintings in the 
style of those times, representing some of the Mollino 
family. Arms of very ancient times were hung there, 
and beneath them Moorish ornaments, the spoils of 
battle. 

Molline sat upon a raised seat at one end of the hall. 


“Weare simple knights of the army before Grenada, 
sent by Ferdinand the king on an embassy to Burgos, 
and in his name we crave hospitality I am the 
knight Arnaldo.” 

“ And I the knight Fenarro.” 

- “Welcome,” said Mollino, without rising. “ You 
are welcome to the castle of Mollino; first, because 
you come from the king and are doing his business ; 
secondly, because you belong to the valiant army that 
shortly, God grant it, will extirpate the abominable 
and accursed Infidel ; and lastly, because the Count of 
Mollino knows not how te refuse hospitality.” 

AH this the old count spoke in a most stately and 
haughty manner, while his daughter beside him 
looked calmly on. 

But no deep humility appeared in the actions of 
either of the knights. They stood calmly for a while, 
and bowing, retired to seats—an action which did not 
please the Eeaghty Mollino greatly ; but he restrained 
a gesture of impatience, aud spoke to them further 
welcomes. 

Arnaldo sat gloomily by the fire, and seemed gladly 
to leave the birden of talking to Fenarro, who con- 
versed with the old count, and told him many deeds 
which had been done before the gates of Grenada, 

Comina spoke little or nothing; but when Arnaldo 
bent down his head, holding it in his hand, she 
watched him narrowly. And truly, in the young 
knight’s countenance there was much that was far 
more than sufficient to win the attention of even the 
proud Comina: His lofty, pale brow was shaded by 
hair as black as night which clustered around it. His 
eyes were large and deeply black, flashing beneath 
their overhanging brows. His nose was straiglt, and 
his lips thinly cut and finely curved, while his chin, 
round an@ broad, completed the beauty of his counte- 
nance. His figure was tall, and he moved about with 
the utmost grace. 

“ He cannot be a simple knight,” muttered Comina, 
to her father. 

“Oh, yes he is, I doubt not. The Christian 
knights who assist our king are famous for their gal- 


Arnaldo sat still silently, but his glances were often 
cast toward the lovely Comina. At times he saw her 
eyes fixed also upon him; but when they met his ear- 
nest gaze they were quickly turned away. 

Mollino became at length more cordial, and spoke 
with Feuarro more familiarly. 

“ Is our name ever mentioned in your camp ?” said 


e. 
“ Often,” replied Fenarro. 

“Yes, it must be so; for the house of Mollino in 
former times has been known in every place—in palaco 
and in hut.” 

“T doubt it not,” replied Fenarro. 

“ Around these walls you see the portrait of many 
a noble member of our race,” exclaimed the old count, 
proudly waving his hand around in tlie direction of 
the pictures. “ You see, too, those arms and the tro- 
phies of their valour, But it is late now; to-morrow 
you can see them better.” 

Arnaldo xose upon his feet. 

“ By the instructions of our king, Count Mollino, 
we are to remain a week by the banks of the Quadal- 
quiver. If it be in accordance with your will, we 
can stay at your castle, but if not, we will depart.” 

“By my faith,” muttered the count aside, “ our 
silent knight has found a tongue,” and then he added: 
“You are welcome to remain here at my castle as 
long as you wish, especially since it is the king’s 
wili.” 

Shortly after they retired. 

Comina sat in her chamber and looked out upon 
the lovely scene. The mild beauties of a moonlight 
evening clothed the landscapo without, The shadows 
of the castle and the surrounding grove fell softly 
upon the green sward, which was dotted with ianu- 
merable flowers. Fire-flies went sparkling through 
the air, and the gentle flowing of the river sounded 
musically to the ear. 

“ He is a noble knight and a stately one, the knight 
Arnaldo. His bearing is that of a prince. Can it be 
that he is only an obscure soldier ? ” 

These thoughts passed though her mind as she sat 
silently viewing the moonlit scene. 

“Why do I think so of him? Why do I look so 
closely at him when I should be indifferent, or else 
despise him? But how can I?) What a struggle 
thére isin my soul! And he himself, I saw his eager 
glauces at me. Why did he dare to look at me so 
admiringly, and why did I not rebuke his boldness? 
Ah, me, I am strangely affected.” 

Arnaldo could'see her at the window as. he leaned 

over the battlements on the opposite side. 
“ What loveliness, what angelic beauty,” he mut- 
tered. “Never before has woman interested me, and [ 
thought that I had seen the fairest in Spain until 
Comiua appeared to astonish and enslave me. Tho 
charms of other ladies could not attract me, but this 
one, so cold, so proud and lofty, and so beautiful 
withal, has made me fecl as I never before heve felt. 
Could I gain her love, I think that it would drive 
away the melancholy that reigns within me. or, at least, 
the attempt to gain it would have that effect. How 
shall I try? Shall I reveal to her my lofty. station ? 
Shall I tell her that I am a Guzman, of the greatest in 
the land? No. Asan obscure knight I will try it, 
anl I will besiege her heart, bring down her pride, 
and then tell her who I am. She goes with her 
father to the Christian camp, so he said. Well, I 
shall see her there; but she will find out who I am. 
Better to employ in my task the week of my stay here 
I will do so.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Morn1nG arose brightly, gloriously over the valley 
of the Guadalquiver, and the birds of the forest sang 
joyously a thousand songs. The waters of the beauti- 
ful river flashed brightly as before in the rays of the 
sun, and all nature rejoiced. The deep blue sky of 
the south arose above, and beneath all was joy, all was 
gladness. 

“What say you, noble knights?” said the Count 
Mollino to his guests—“ what say you to a hunt? 
Since you are my guests for a week, it is my daty to 
furnish you with manly employments. Among thoso 
hills yonder there ara boars which I consider the 
finest game, as the hunting of thei is the greatest of 
the pleasures of the chase.” 

“A boar hunt!” exclaimed;Fenarro. “ Noble count, 
we accept your proposition with joy. We have often 
had such sports at Guyosa.” 

“Guyosa!” cried Mollino; “ that is the home of 
the great and brave Arnaldo Guzman.” 

“Yes, ho is our friend and patron,” said Fenarro, 
coolly. ‘ We have frequently beon there, for he loves 
to entertain his more humble friends.” 

The whole castle resounded with preparations for 
the chase. Fleet Arabian horses, such as then were 
frequent in Spain, were brought forth, and the train 
soon left the castle. 








“Certainly, my child. Where battle is, thereshould 


lant bearing.” 


“Tam aged,” said Mollino; “my limbs have lost 
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their youthful vigour, and I may not keep up with 
you in the chase; but Comina loves this noble sport. 
Keep near to her, gallant knights, and Jet'no harm be- 
fall her.” 

Comina was mounted on a fiery steed, and armed 
with a bow and arrows. Inher sylvan dress and her 
niagnificent beauty she seemed like Diana. Brought 
up by her father, she learned to love’ passionatcly 
these exciting sports. 

The party was soon among the mountains, and 
swiftly they ran over hill and dale, through forest and 
underwood, across brooks and swamps. A magunifi- 
cent boar was soon started. 

Comina was carried away by the excitement. She 
ran swiftly on, and her swift stecd carried her far 
away. Arnaldo watched her all the time, and endea- 
voured to keep up with her. But his horse was not 
equal to that of Comina’s, which, bearing a lighter 
burdén, rushed fariously on. With her bow and 
arrow ready, she sat in her seat, and, filled with 
ardour, thought not of danger.’ On, on—far away— 
far ahead of her followers she'was borne, until at 
length the boar which she pursued was brought to bay 
in a small space enclosed by lofty rocks, which formed 
an insuperable barrier to a farther flight. 

The savage animal turned and crouched, preparing 
for a spring. He ground his glistening tusks, and his 
flashing eyes sparkled as Comina approached. 

She took aim, and quick as lightning the arrow fled, 
striking the beast directly in the eye. It entered his 
head. Maddened by the pain and the sight of his pur- 
suer, the fierce boar sprang forward, and in a moment 
brought the herse to the ground. He buried his tusks 
ja the throat of the fallen steed, and Comina lay low 
—the horse pressing upon her robe and preventing 
her from rising. Her bow had been jerked from her 
hand. She was destitute of arms. Her horn lay be- 
néath her. She could not reach it to sound it for as- 
sistance: She thought with agony, not of herself, not 
of her impending doom, but of her father—her father, 
who, childless, must hereafter draw out a miserable 
life, and Arnaldo’s form and Arnaldo’s voice was min- 
gled with her despairing thoughts as she watched the 
fierce boar and prepared for death. 

“ Come on,” she cried; as she viewed him with a 
steadfast countenance—" come on, fora daughter of 
Mollino can never fear death.” 

Tlie boar started back—be ground his teeth in fury 
—he uttered a'déep cry of rage, and prepared for a 
spring: Cemina looked with unaltered countenance, 

Suddenly front ‘the wood behind her’ she heard a 
loud cheering cry. 

“Fear not, lady—fear not! 
saved !” 

And an arrow sent from an unseen bow struck the 
boar. 

It was Arnaldo’s voice. On he came, her brave do- 
liverer. ‘The boar saw his approach, and recognised a 
new and more powerful enémy. He left Comina, and 
stood growling, Arnaldo rushed forward. He raised 
his boar-spear. ‘The maddened boar sprang forward. 
Arnaldo evaded the onset, and tlie next moment his 
spear was buried in the heart of ‘the beast. It broke 
off short, and lie was left defenceless. The boar gave 
a deep groan, and rallying his dying ‘energies, made a 
last rush at his enemy. Arnaldo leaped aside, but fell, 
and the boar came heavily upow him. Bat the con- 
test was ended, for the next moment the dead body of 
the animal rolled gaspingly, heavily, from him upon 
the ground. 

He arose, he disengaged Comina’s dress; she was 
uninjared—she had watched the contest with a palid 
face and beating heart, but now all was over, and shié 
was calm. 

“ Lady, I thank hoaven that I came in time to save 
you,” cried Arnaldo, sinking upon his knee. 

“ Brave knight, my gratitude for your services can- 
not be littered, Comina de Mollino has a grateful 
heart, and cannot forget him, who has saved‘her life. 
Rise, Sir Arnaldo; my father can reward you, though 
I cannot,” 

“ Speak not of reward,” he criéd, while a deep blush 
came over his pale face. .“‘ My. reward is the sight of 
your safety. I have done no more than any other 
gentleman of Spain, or indeed, than any serf would do 
in such @ situation. But your horse is dead. You 
must accept of mine, lady.” 

He led his horse forward, and placed her upon it. 
He accompanied her until they encountered some of 
the hunting party. Comina was led back, and the 
boar was carried triumphantly home, while all sounded 
loudly the praises of the brave knight, Arnaldo, 

The coldness of Mollino’s manner passed away, after 
this deed of Arnaldo’s. Tears stood in his eyes as he 
pressed the hand of his daughter's deliverer. 

“ You have saved the life of my child, and have 
shown yourself a true Obristian knight,” he said. 
“ May heaven for ever bless you, and prosper him who 
has prevented the extinction of Mollino’s race.” 

Comina on the following morning appeared con- 
strained iv her manner toward Arnaldo. She sat 


Be still, and you are 


silently, and at times spoke to Fenarro, or busied 
herself in household employments. But sometimes 
Arnaldo, gazing at her, would meet the quick glance 
of her eye, not haughty, no longer cold, but tender and 
soft in its expression. 

Yet he ventured to address her, and soon attracted 
hér ‘warin ‘interest by the. recital’ of the deeds of his 
valiant comrades before Grenada—how they fought 
the Moors—how they took the Moorish citadels. She 
listened- with ill-suppressed interest, and often raised 
an admiring eye toward Arnaldo, as he spoke modestly 
of some of his own achievements. 

“You will soon be there yourself, lady, and then 
you will see with your own eyes how the knights of 
King Ferdinand can fight.” 

The days passed quickly away.’ Arnaldo often 
walked with Comina, and often talked to her of softer 
themes than those of war. And while his noble face 
was glowing with enthusiasm, and his eyes flashed 
with excitement, she: felt her pride gradually yielding 
to the power of a new and stronger passion. 

Often he sang to her some of those songs then fre- 
quent in Spain—those songs which in chivalrous times 
were so much leved, and which now are admired for 
their beauty and power of expressing the spirit of the 
age. 
The day’came which closed the visit of Arnaldo. 
On the morrow he would have to depart. Hoe sat in 
the great hall, and glancing at Comina who was in 
her accustomed seat, he mused upon the events of his 
visit at Mollino. 





‘Can I have softened her heart?” thought he. 
“Can her pride yield to the love of the poor knight 
Arnaldo? If so, then that love is of far more worth 
than it would have been had I wooed her as Arnaldo 
Guzman. But how can I think so? Her lofty soul 
would doubtless scorn the love of a lowly knight. 
Yet patience—if Ihave not now her heart, the time 
may come when it will be entirely mine.” 
“ You are gloomy to-day, Sir Arnaldo,” said Comina, 
looking toward him. 
“ Ah, lady—the heart is always gloomy when it is 
shortly to be taken from happiness to misery. I have 
lived in the light of your presence. To-morrow I 
mtst gointo the darkness of the outer world.” 
“Marvellously well-spoken,” she replied. “You 
knights at Grenada learn other things than those that 
belong to war, But I think your songs, sir knight, 
are better than your chivalrous speeches. Sing one. 
It will please me, and may lighten your dwn heart.” 
Arnaldo took down a harp which hung upon’ the 
wall, and tuned it. 
“T will sing you,” said he, “a song which you have 
never yet heard. I know not whether you will like 
it. It is a song of Spain.” 
He looked earnestly at Comina, and in a deep and 
musical voice sang the following : 
Fair was the maiden of Lanna's height, 
Lady she was of castles three; 
And she was loved by @ gallant knight, 
A valorous knight of low degree. 
“Hence, low-born caitiff, and get thee away! 
From Lanna's castle at-oncé begone ! ” 
“Alas,” cried the knight, “and well-a-day, 
Thy heart, cruel maiden, is made of stone.” 
“Can the linnet scale the eagle's height? 
Or eonquer him in his kingly power ? 
No more can a poor and low-born knight 
Become the lord of Lanna's tower.” 
To the wars his grief the knight hath ta’en, 
There comes a mossenger hurrying fast ; 
“ Alas, the knight your lover is slain, 
And this word te you'is his very last.” 
Then Lanna’s lady she bowed her head, 
And sorely she wept in biter woe; 
“ Ab, woe is me, my lover is dead, 
And I have given the cruel blow!" 
“ Rise, lady,” cried the messenger bold— 
The lady. she started from off her knees; 
While, his head the messenger doth unfold, 
And Lanna’s dame in his arm doth hold, 
For Latina’s lady her lover sees." 
Comina listened attentively, but assumed a scornful 
look toward the close of the song: 
“ You have sung well, Sir Arnaldo, but the song is 
not fitting to a high-born lady’s ears, The lady of 
Lanna should not have loved an obscure knight. But 
hark—I hear my father calling me.” 

And Cemina departed. 

“She loves me not, and yet she must love me. She 
is not, cannot be indifferent to me. But now my 
time at Mollino is over. I will trust to the future 
the consummation of my undertaking. At pxesent 
let me direct my thoughts and energies toward 
Burgos.” J 

Ou the following morning the two knights departed 
for Burgos, and the Count Mellino also left his castle 
for the camp of the Christians before Grenada. 





CHAPTER IV. 
TuREE months passed away, and again Arnaldo 
was Viewing the towers of Grenada. Qucen Isabel 








was in the camp, and his high commission 
well performed. . ‘ pail beam 

“ Have you any request to make?” said Ferdinand, 
graciously addressing the count, after his return, 

“None but’ this, that my presénce may not be 
known only as Arnaldo the knight.” 

“Tis a strange ‘request, but it shall be granted 
though I fear we shall greatly miss jhe enthusiasin 
which the presence of Arnaldo Guzmhn infuses into 
our troops.” 

“Tt will not be needed long.” 

“Why so, Guzman?” 

“Because yonder city must soon surrender to your 
majesty.” 

“Oh, yes; it must soon fall, the event: cannot be 
put off much longer. But see, yonder comes the old 
Count Mollino."" What! Hew torn his dress and 
dishevelled his hair!” 

The Count Mollino came quickly forward. 

“ Sire, help!” 

“What is it, my good count?” 

“ Ah, sire, my daughtor—gone—lost! ” 

“What?” cried Ferdinand, while Arnaldo, palo as 
death, stood like a statue. 

“She is gorne—Comina—sho is lost. The Moors 
have carried her away. ‘Her little page, who escaped 
by a miracle, saw it all.” 

“The Moors! ‘Great God! Sho shall be avengod. 
Who was the leader of the traops ? ” 

“A tall knight with a liuge battle-axe and a ycllow 
scarf, with > 

“ Abdorrho!” cried Arnaldo. 

wane is that ?” said Ferdinand. 

ardon, your majesty—I said it was the Moo 
Abdorrho ? od oF i 
“Know yon aught of him?” 

“Thave fought with him. Ho is known as the 
bravest of the Moors. ‘Yonder is his palace.” 

And Arnaldo grec to an eminence where a lofty 
pile partly detached from the city jutted out. 

“That is tho palace of Abdorrho,” said le. 

Asif to make the situation of Mollino more painful, 
the’ figure of a Christian female was seen upon the 
roof of the vast’pile, and they even fancied that sho 
waved ler arms in the air. 

“ Comina,” groaned Mollino. , 

“She shall be avenged!” exclaimed Ferdinand, 
fiercely. 

“She shall be delivered,” muttered Arnaldo, “and 
that speedily ! ” ard making an obeisance, he loft their 
presence. 

Tt will not be thought’ surprising that Arnaldo 
should form the apparently desperate plan of deliver- 
ing Comina when we think of the wonderful actions 
which the nobles on’ either sidé performed. Many 
such things are related, which display so much hardi- 
hood, such an utter contempt’ of danger and death, 
that we can searcely credit them. 

Arnaldo first sought out Fenarro. 

“Thave an undertaking to earry ont to-niglit, and 
I came first to get your help, my friend, for I know 
how ready you always are to ceme with me on my 
enterprises.” 

“ Arnaldo, I am always willing to go where one 
so brave and skilful leads tho way. What is the 
enterprise ?” 

“You know Comina, the daughter ‘of the Count 
Mollino ?” ; 

“What! the lovely Comina and the proud count? 
Certaiuly.” 
“She is lost!” 

“What ?” 

“She is Jost! She has been stolen away by sumd 
méans, while iu a little hunting party among the 
mountains. ‘The Moor Abdorrho is the oné who bas 
taken, her.” 
“Abdorrho! Well?” 

“You know his ‘castle, how it lies apart from tho 
city ? It is my design to take rope-ladders and a1 
party of my men‘of Guyosa, who are so skilful in 
climbing, and so sternly brave. I will scale the 
walls.” 

“How?” 

“There will be a grand attack on the opposite 
quarter of the city. In the confusion, we can send 
up an arrow with a rope connected. by a string. 
Comina’s puge, whom T have sent in woman's clothes 
into the city, will be on one of the towers. If he fails 
in getting there, then we will take’ the usual method 
of scaling. If the page be there, however, he will 
draw up the ladder noiselessly.” 

“Good. But, Arnaldo, my friend, you are pale— 
you L ager quickly and brokenly, Are you ill?” 

“No, good Fenarro, nothing is the matter. Let 
us all be ready at dusk, and now farewell.” 

Evening came'on. The shadows of coming niglit 
deepened, and over the face of the country there was 
stillness and darkness. Arnaldo ‘and Fenarro left 
their tents, and ed out of the camp, and they found 
& troop of three hundred men waiting for them. With 








these they noiselessly left the camp and 
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se My ON . . 

towards the hills. Here they remained in silence for 

sonie length of time. 
«When we hear the trumpct sound the, attack on 

the other side ofthe city,” said Arnaldo, “then we 

wil'start. ‘Abdorrho's castle is but a -balf-mile dis- 
t.” 

They waited for a time in patient silence. Not a 

sound arese to break the deep stillness which reigned 

everywhere. wnt 
Suddenly, far away in ‘the distant quarters of the 

city, arosé the loud long peal ef the trumpet sounding 


an attaék, and in a monicut all was wild’ confusién,. 


"here came borne along the air the thunder of many 
thousand ‘voices, the rolf of carriages, the dashing of 
arms, the tramping of vast multitudes. There was, a 
chaos of sourids, a wild, indistiuguishable mingling 
of voices. basvelsaiea | 

“Now i the ‘time! * cried Arnaldo. " *Now—on, 

en!” eS 
wy the troop ran forth straight toward Abdorrlio’s 
castle, over one of ‘whose towers gleamied a starlike 
light. 

Sete te the signal of Comina’s page,” said Arnaldo, 
“eis there—all is right.” 

On they came, more ‘silently, as they approached, 
And nd’ signs of ‘recognition, save the light of the 
page, appearéd invany part of the castle. | 

Téy camé'to' 48top, as théy ‘saw the lofty walls rise 
darkly above their heads, 

“Now, be quick, my gallant men. “Watch carefully 
all around,” said Afnaldo, and at the word, an arrow 
ascended, having a string fastencd. 

The'string was pulled up,‘and then a rope connected 
witli it, and then a long rope ladder. Up this.the 
men passed in silence, headed by Arnaldo. Qne by 
cne they ascended, ‘slowly, silently, until at length, all 
stood tipon the sunmiit. 

They found the guards absent, fcr the uproar at the 
other part of the city, had drawn them away. , No at- 
tack here was dreamed of: Thd ‘noise of the attack 
there increased, and peal on ‘pedl of deafening noises 
came thundering from afar.’ 

“Can they be in, possession of the city?” cricd 
Fenarro. . 

“I think not;’ bat it may beso,” replied Arnaldo. 
But let ‘us to ‘our task. “Come on—we must fight 
ow way to where Comina is. Know you her 
chamber ?” : 

“f do, and I will lead you there,” said the, page. 

“Lead on, then—we will protect you.” 

“ Now,” cried Arnaldo, in a voice of thunder, “ let 
us téli'them that'we' are ‘here.”' ‘And ib a stentorian 
voice, he shouted his battle cry. “San Iago y 
Espana!” While his followers shouted out the name of 
Guzman. 

And they ‘fled down’ the stairs, headed by the Count 
Arnaldo, 

“A Gizman! a Guzman! San Tago y Espana!” 
Loud tang thé cry, shout after shout, through the castle 
of Abdorrho. It sounded fearfully, on the ears of those 
who remained. It struck a panic to their souls, already 
trembling at the sound which, arose in the other parts 
where the Christiat army wasattacking. They thought 
another army had entered here. 

Arnaldo’ flew on through the magnificent apartments 
where the splendours of Arabian refinement dazzled 
the astonished eyes Of those unused to so much) luxury. 
“Cowina'!” he shouted ‘as’ he went on. The page 
accompanied him, He lad gone through tliese reoms 
on’ the previous day in ‘Woman's robes, and kicw 
where Comina was. : 

“Here, here—sir knight.” 

_ Arnaldo dashed tlie door at which the page, pointed 
into shivers, and entered.. He saw 'Comina—she lay 
upon a couch, pale, trembling, not kuowing whether 
to have hope or fear, yet endcavouriug to call up the 
full strength of her soul. 

“ Tady,” cried Arnaldo, “haste, you are free! Haste 
to eSca hg 

“This way, follow me,” said the page, “and I will 
lead you to a gate which opens into the country.” 

“You have used your e:es well, boy,” said Arnaldo. 
Re ou, lady, Jean on me. What! are you so 


Comina had fainted, overcome by miugled fatigue 
and overpowering emotion. 

Arnaldo saw there was no time to be lost, so taking 
up his lifeless burden, ‘he rushed on after the page, 
followed by his soldiers. They passed down winding 
stairs, through long halls, aud beneath deep archways, 
Until at last they came to a small door. ‘This was un- 
pee and they found themselves at the foot of the 

cr. 

“Now on, for no time must be lost.” 

They fled fast, but soon became awaie of now 
danger. The castle was all in confusion. They 
heard calls and shoutings, and ringing of bells, after, 
pe aloud trampling as of a body of men in pur 


“Abdorrho! he has heard of our entrance and he is 


from Grenada. 


iim, my daughter? I leave it entirely te you. My 


aud turning to his men, bade them “be firm, and 
showy, the Moors, now, how, Christian . soldiers can 
fight.” 

7) was dark, but they knew, by the Joud-sound that 
the enemy was near, and soon their dusky forms were 
seen amid the gloom,and soon they drew close to 
Avrnaldo’s band. 

“Take her in the midst—form around her,” said 
Arnaldo, pointing to Comina, 

His men did so, 

The horses came furiously on upon them. Abdorrho 
was at their head, They sliouted when. they, found 
their foes so near. 

Then arose again the wild noise of battle. The 
men of Arnaldo fought as they had never, fought, be- 
fore, With irresistible, fury and undaunted courage 
they hurled an unceasing shower of blows ,at their 
enemies. ‘ 

“ The Moors were far more numerous; but so dis- 
mayed were they at the valour and strength of the 
men of Guyosa that they fell back before them. .The 
voice of Abdorrho sounded high amid the strife as he 
eicouraged his men. 

_. “Cursed Moor! Dog of a heathen! 

-found.you! You will not escape now!” 

“Ha, Guzman—well met. y oes a debt to pay 


i, 


I have again 


thee—a stain to, wipe away.’ 
“With your, own blood pay, it, ten,” answered 
Arnaldo, as he dealt a tremendous blow at Abdorrho. 
The Moor reeled—his thigh .was wounded. , He 
struck at Arnaldo and broke off his helmet, which, 
loosed from its bindings by the blow, tumbled upon 
the ground, while Arnaldo. himself was throwa en 
his knee. ; 
But he rose, and for a moment his ponderous sword 
whirled in the air, and then descended, aud was 
buried deep in the body of Abdorrho. He fell down, and 
his life blood welled out, at the feet of Arnaldo. 
* Victory!” shouted his men. 
The Moors turned and fled in dismay, while: the 
nien of Arnaldo returned in safety to the camp; where 
Comina was restored to the arms of her father. 





CHAPTER V 


AxoTnER month ‘passed away. The famous con- 
quest of Grenada was accomplished. The Moorshad 
beeu for éver defeated and expelled from Spain, The 
whole country rang with glad rejoicings. 
The king and. quéen, with their court, had departed 
The Count Mollino and his daughter 
were at the castle, They sat in, their favourite seats 
in the great hall. 
“ My father, you are better now than when we first 
came here,” said Comina. 

“Yes, Comina. Oh!'the blow which I received 
when you were lost Was too heavy—too sudden.” 
* But now the effect is,over.” 
“The knight Arnaldo again, How can I reward 
pride, 1 conféss, ‘yields to him. Know you what he 
wishes ?” 
A deep blush came over Comina’s countenance. 
“ Ah, itis as I thought, my child. I expected. this, 
He is right... He is worthy of you. You will not find 
another so noble and brave in all Spain. I have 
watched him closely, when he thought not of it. Aud 
though he is so obscute now, he will probably rise, 
for the king notices Lim.” 
“He will be here to-morrow for his answer,” said 
Comina, 
“Then he may rejoice, for, daughter, let his answer 
be what I think you would wish it to be.” 
That evening great preparations were made at Mol- 
lino’s castle. ‘Tables were arranged for banquetting— 
the great hall was decorated with the best ornaments 
in the house. Early on the following morning Arnaldo 
came alone, unattended. He was dressed plainly, but 
his horse was of a magnificent kind. He was received 
with the utniost honour, and even the aged count 
stood upon the threshold of the outer door to welcome 
him. 
Comina stood to receive him in the hall. She was 
arrayed in white, and looked most _bewitchingly 
beautiful. 
As Arnaldo stood by her side, his tall form, so noble, 
so stately, seemed like a column to which the lovely 
Comina might through lie cling—vine-like. Mollino 
gazed, and raising his hands he blessed them fer- 
vently. 
“You sce your answer, Arnaldo,” said Comina, 
faltering, while her eyes timidly gazed up into his. 
He pressed ler to his heart. 
The reason of these great preparations was known, 
when Arnaldo in the evening stood aud took Comina 
for his bride—then loud acélamations burst from all in 
the castle, aud while Comina listened to the merry 
peals of the marriage-bells, she said to Arnaldo: 
“ Tyhey celebrate the victory of love over pride.” 


.matto known well, to Mollino. 


after they had been married a, week. ‘You have 
sometimes spoken of, your,castle.” 

“It is om the Tagus, not, more shan: three: days’ 
journey from here. ,,Would you not:like to-visit it 2” 

“Yes,it would be very pleasant, fer all of us.” 

“ We might depait to-morrow, might,we not?” 

| “ Easily,” answered, Mollino. f 

On. the, morrow .they set out for: the castlé:of Ar- 
naldo,, a troop of, Mollino’s horsemen accompanying 
them. as guard. They travelled for three days through 
@ pleasant-and delightful country. ,On the afternoon 
of the third, Arnaldo spoke to them of his castle more 
particularly. 

“We will be there in an hour. We can see it from 
the edge of yonder hill.” 

They went on, and soon came to the hil. They 
went on, and tured around an edge which jutted out 
into the plain. Then-the- glorious scene burst upon 
their astonished view. 

There before them lay 9 magnificent valley, green 
in the luxuriant covering of its verdant carpet, over 
= there arose countless trees of the most beautiful 
civ : 

As they looked. down upon. the green vale, upon the 
groves and shady avenues of upon the inex- 
haustible store.of plants, the, breath of the wind which 
fauned them was laden with..most,.exquisite odours 
from lovely, flowers,of a thousand. kinds. 

A gentle river rolled on, with intricate windings 
through the vale, its blue. wayes dancing and flashing 
in the sun, 
But while this, glory of nature delighted them, their 
attention was arrested by: those of art. For there, upon 
a swelling eminence, which gently descended towards 
the riyer, vase the lofty marble, towers and, walls. of a 
magnificent castle or palace, such,as,the Moors: reared 
while they, dwelt in Spain, 
From..its. glittering turrets, floated flags of . scarlet 
cloth, with devices in azure and gold, the devices; and 
Around the castle 
stood large. bodies of troops, on the; turrets, on the 
steps, on, the balconies, and, at the. gates. .Arnalde 
waved his ‘spear. 
Instantly arose a Joud shout—the shout of many 
yoices—mingled with trumpet peals and softer tones 
of harmenious music, 
“ There,” stid Arnaldo, ‘is my castle.” 
* What!” cried Mollino and Comina, in profound 
astouishment, ‘“ your, castle !. .W.ho, then, are you 2” 
“I? I am Arnaldo Guzman,.Connt de Guyosa, 
and Prince, of Cordova. .Hail Comina; Princess of 
Cordova... You are the mightiest, lady:in the Jand 
after the queen, This is but.one of my, possessious. 
At ia future thme we will visit all.” 
Comina-was_silent ib. mute astonishment... Mollino 
spravg from his horse and bowed. 
“T bend the knee to the head of the great house of 
Guzinan.” 
+ Rise, Count Mollino. Do ,men ; receive ‘homage 
from, their fathers? I am. your son, and to you not 
@ superior, Cowina; speak. . Welly you;svill soon: re- 
cover from your surprise. Pride yielded to love, 
Comina, aud now finds itself exalted.” 

J.D. M. 


————- 

CanDnzES.+-The origiu of candles: is:dbseure. They 
were first.used to light cathedrals and churches, and 
were made. of wax... History.-records’ that Alfred the 
Great employed a graduated wax candle, enclosed in 
@ lantern, as the best mode then known for ascer- 
taining-the. divisions, of time. Candles were not in 
general use for domestic purposes till towards theclose 
of the thirteenth ceutury, when they are fifst noticed 
as being made of tallow. 

Great WATER Drovkers.—They are very waste- 
ful of water in’ Boston. When the waterworks were 
coustructed the experience of other cities was con- 
sulted, aud thirty gallons per day allowed for every 
man, woman; and child. But in 1857 the consumption 
had reached seventy-five gallons daily for every in- 
habitant, and ‘last year ninety gallons, at which the 
water commissioners are justly alarmed, and the peo- 
er to reform their liabits or the supply 
will fail. 


Layeuacr.—The study of languages has given a 
character to modern minds, by the habits of discrimi- 
nation and analysis which it requires, and has partly 
contributed to the present advancement in science 
and reasoning. To represent it as nothing but a criti- 
cism of words, or an exercise of memory, is utterly 
erroneous. It demands no trifling perspicuity and 
judgment ; admits the operations even of fancy, pic- 
turing things of which words are but the symbols, 
and teuds to promote quickness and depth of appre- 
hension. A good linguist is always a man of con- 
siderable acuteness, and often pre-eminent taste. 

Tue House or Smiru.—A correspondent, whom 
we will call Montague Plautagenet Mowbray Somerset 
Fitzhardinge, has taken the trouble to ascertain tliat, 











Coming to get back the prize.” So spake Arnaldo, 


“ Where is your home, son Arnaldo ?” said Mollino, 
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tory “there are, in round numbers, 1,450 persons of 
the name of Smith, and 27 of thé name of Smyth, 
Smythe, and Smythics (not including Smithson, 
Smythson, and Smytheson); whilst in the court por- 
tidn of the same work there are 470 Smiths, and 25 
Smyths, Smythes, and Smythies, making the grand 
total of 1,972, or very nearly two thousand of this 
illustrious family. Supposing each Smith, Smyth, 
Smythe, and Smythies produces on the average four 
little Smiths, Smythe, Smythes, or Smythies,' and 
cach .of these four little Smiths, Smytks, Smythes, 
and Smythiss produces four other little Smiths, 
Smyths, Smythes, or Smytliies, and so on in martin- 
gale, what willbe the dimensions of London and o 

the “London Directory” in the year 1965 ? : 








LADY VENETIA, 


——_@—_——— 
CHAPTER XXVIL 
Now, then, I recognize thy w: trade ; 
Destroy thon canst not, on the boldest scale, 
So, thus in secret the attempt is made. 

Baponr paused a few moments to compose his 
fcatures and assume the business-like air with which 
it was his habit to greet strangers. 

He heard rapid and impatient steps pacing the floor 
-*-the front room, and when ‘he at last entered, a tall 
«nd rather heavily-made man turned to meet him. 

The stranger wore a coarse and ill-fitting suit of 
clothes, in which he was evidently not at ease, and a 
large black silk handkerchief was tied over the lower 
portion of his face. He immediately spoke : 

“Hal come at last, Signor Baldoni? I have 
waited for you at least an hour with such patience as 
I could.command, for I have something to say to you, 
which is of ifmportance to both ‘you and myself.” 

“ To whom have I the honourof speaking, signor?” 
asked the steward, re fully. “I think you are an 
entire-stfanger in this neighbourhood, for I have no 
recollection of having ever seen you before.” 

“I fancy not. I hope not, for I do not wish my 
visit or ‘its cause to become known to any prying 
person. Is it quite safe for us to speak together here ? 
for I have that to say which it will be to your interest 
to keep profeundly secret.” 

A disagreeable smile curled the lip of Baldoni as he 
inquired : 

“In whatmanner can my interests be served by 
keaping your secrets, signor? I shall be obliged if 
you will explain. Wecan speak together with perfect 
i it~ - “here is no one to overhear our conversa- 
tion. My daughter and my servant have retired, 
and there is no one astir to listen to what yeu may 
have to say.” 

“That is well. Now let us sit down and discuss 
the affair thet }~-=ght me hither.” 

Baldoni placed chairs near a table on which a lamp 
burned, and he was careful that the stranger sliould 
have the ful! glare st light thrown upon his person. 
Apparently regardlezs of this, he threw himself upon 
the seat, aud motioned to the steward to place himself 
in front of him. 

There was an air of command in his gesture which 
convineed: his ‘companion that he was a person accus- 
tomed to be obeyed; and his conviction that he was 
about to be called to asevere reckoning for the fraud 
and deeeit practised toward Lucia strengthened his 
determination to release himself from this new foe, 
even if the extreme measures he had hinted to his 
daughter proved necessary. 

He serutinized the face before him’as far as it was 
possible te do so, and fancied that in the outline of the 
brow he could’ disoever a resemblance to Tmcia; and 
the first words of the stranger tended to convince him 
that her father was really before him. 

“ Signor Baldoni, I came hither to inquire the fate 
of the young girl who, till very lately, has been an in- 
mate of the Marquis of Colonna’s family. I.am deeply 
interested in learning all that you can tell me about 
her. I have already ascertained that she escaped the 
late catastrophe, and is still to be found in this neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“ Lucia Ganazzi, you mean, I suppose, though the 
last name she only bears through courtesy. She is a 
foundling, and knows nothing of her family.” 

“Oan you give her no other name to which she may 
be better entitled?” asked the stranger, significantly. 
“ Has not Signor Baldoni been aware for many years 
that Rispoli was the name by which her father was 
known when he left the child in the peasant’s cottage 
to be nursed?” 

saldoni assumed an air of puzzled surprise. 

“T have lately heard from a lay nun who came 
into this neighbourhood, and found a home at the 
castle, that such was the name of her father; but, of 
course, I could not kuow whether she spoke the truth 
or not.” 

“Oh! ah, indeed! ' That seems strange, signor, 
svhen letters have becn sent to you-from a distant 





land, bearing the signature of Amadeus Rispoli, and 
enclosing money to be used for the benefit of his 
daughter!” 

Baldoni’s eyes glanced at the speaker, aud he hastily 
asked : 

“Who are you, signor, and why do you presume to 
acctise me of —of S 

His companion laughed mockingly : 

“T have brought vo accusation ogting you, man, 
but you have convicted yourself. Bnt that is of no 
consequence, for I am not likely to bring you to an 
account for anything you have dene, or may hereafter 
do, to the detriment of this young girl.” 

Baldoni drew a long breath, and eagerly said: 

“Then you are not her father, as I feared you 
might be?” 

“No, Ihave not the honour to be an expatriated 
traitor who has ventured back into the very jaws of 
the‘lion. THad I been Rispoli, I should lave been far 
too wary to trust myself in the power of Siguor Bal- 
doni.” 

Tho two men gazed steadily upon eich other a few 
moments, and then the steward slowly said: 

‘Phen I have the honour of speaking with the 
nearest kinsman of that gentleman, and you are the 
Marquis of Amalfi,” 

A red flush passed over the brow of the detected 
nobleman, and he hurriedly said : 

“ Then you are aware of Rispoli’s true name? Have 
you long known that Lucia Ganazzi is the child of 
him who was once the representative of my house ?” 

** Only within the last few months, my lord, I own 
that I have secretly and sedulously sought the infor- 
mation that I might use it to my own advantage. But 
I will be perfectly frank with you, and tell you that 
such hopes as I may have cherished are ended, aud 
this girl is as much in my way now as she will be in 
yours, if she becomes aware of the position to which 
she is entitled.” 

“You have then suffered no hint to escape you? 
The secret is still your own ?” 

“Entirely so, my lord, nor, with my consent, shall 
it ever bo betrayed to her.” 

Amalfi searchingly regarded him. 

* This seems a strange assertion, coming from you. 
What cause of enmity have you against this young 
creature? ” 

“ That, my lord, is my own secret, and one I shall 
faithfully preserve. You came hither to secure my 
services. Yon have only to speak to command them ; 
there is nothing you can ask me to do to remove the 
true heiress.of Amalfi from the path of your daughter 
that Iam not ready to perform. That is, anything 
short of violence. I will not consent to destroy her.” 
“Pooh! Why should I desire such a thing as that? 
So long as Lucia remains in ignorance of her family, 
there is little to fear from her. The utmost limit of 
the service I shall require of you will be to place her 
in such a position as will effectually prevent her from 
learning that slie is an Amalfi,” 

‘‘Then we understand each other, signor; but our 
measures must be secretly and cautiously taken, for I 
have reason to believe that her father is on the eve of 
returning to Sicily. When he comes he must not be 
able to trace her.” 

The two plotters looked into each other's eyes, and 
after a meaning pause, Amalfi said : 

“You have not been idle, it seems, Baldoni; for it 
is not many days since I myself became aware that 
my kinsman is on his way hither. How the informa- 
tion reached me it is needless to relate; it was authen- 
tic, and I acted on it. ,My cousin will have little 
chaticeé to interfere with me; but that has little to do 
with our purpose. Can you remove this girl. so far 
from her native island that she shall never again be 
heard from in it? Ido not wish any personal harm 
to happen to her, bat she must not be within reach of 
my daughter’s husband when he comes back to claim 
his inheritance.” 

“You are quite ght to prevent such a meeting,” 
said Baldoni, tbrusquely, “for the young marquis is 
more in love with Lucia at this moment than with the 
charming woman he has married.” 

The eyes of Amalfi flashed angrily, and his proud 
lip curled, though he was evidently pained by the 
rude assertion just made. He said: 

**T came to you, signor, because I Know that you 
have placed yourself in a false position by withholding 
the sums sent to you from time to time for Lucia’s 
use. If my cousin returns in safety, the reputation 
for honesty which I am aware you pique yourself 
upon will be déstroyed, and men will know you as an 
unprincipled swindler. You see I can spenk as 
plainly as yourself ; but do not infer from my words 
that I judge you harshly for what you have done. 
Coming hither asI do to obtain your assistance to 
commit a greater wrong against this young girl, I 
have no right to condemn you. But I have a greater 
stake in the game than you, and therefore a better 
excuse for what I intend to do against her.” 

Baldoni compressed his lips to repress the angry 








tort which arose to-them £ ing. - Ho grimly 
retort which arose em from escaping. - He 
=< . ping. grimly 

“The degree of dishonour which may attach to 
either of us from the transaction, we will not discuss 
Lucia must, be deprived of all power to injure us in the 
future. There is but one method of accomplishing 
this, and that is to place her in secret confinement— 
the place of her seclusion to be known only to. you 
and myself- When she. has bocome.so wearied of her 
imprisonment as to escape from it at any price, I wil} 
exact from her a solemn. oath; to leave Sicily, and 
never, to reyeal what. has happened to her. Ina 
foreign land a small annuity ean, be paid to her, which 
will Lins aptest above want, 

Amalfi listened in some surprise to the develo 
of this plan. With an oath, ho said: — 

“TI might have spared myself the trouble of coming 
hither, for you seem to have matured your plan of 
action without any prompting on my part.» How, has. 
the girl gained your pepe, Aas such a degree as your 
words imply ?” if 

“ Have you hot already asserted that if her father 
returns, and learns from Lucia that I have appropri- 
ated the money sent for. her use, my good; name will 





suffer? Is not that causé enough, signor? I can, say, 
in excuse for myself, that she did net, need assistance 
of any kind, for her protectress was as liberal: to her 
asif she had been her own daughter. But I need 
make no. excuse to you for what I’ have done; in my 
position you would have acted as I did.” 

“Perhaps I should,” replied Amalfi, with a short 
laugh. “ I will not seek to dive into your. motives, 
Baldoni; and I give my consent to your proposal to 
incarcerate the girl in some place to which she 
cannot be traced. But where is such. a spot to be 
found?” , 

“Tt is hreaity found, signor; let that suffice, When 
our bird is‘safely caged I will inform you, and, if you 
require it, I will inform you of the, place of her de- 
tention.” . 

“TI do not think I shall care about knowing it,” said 
Amalfi, slowly. ‘* Keep her safe, and that isall [shall 
ask. Now, signor, we will speak of the price of this 
service,” ' 

The eyes of the steward sparkled with ‘cupidity, 
and his nervous fingers seemed ready, ta clutch eagerly 
at the gold he anticipated. Amalfi disdainfully went 


¢ 
i-] 


“ Since it seems as much to your interest as to my 
own to get rid of this young girl, I might abate much 
of the price I came hither prepared to offer, you; but 
I will not do-so, Here is.a bag of sequins; tell them 
over yourself, and when the quarry is secured, I pro- 
mise to double the sum,” 

The long, lean hands of Baldoni grasped the gold. 
He poured it outin a glittering heap upon the table 
between .them, and eouyted the coins with a zest,that 
betrayed the miser’s soul Within him. 

Amalfi watched him in silent contempt, for he 
flattered himself that the mere greed of gain had not 
instigated him to the crimes he had perpetrated against 
his own- blood: his baits had been high position 
and personal aggrandizement, 7 

hen the fask was completed, Baldoni closed the 

with a satisfied smile, and said: 

“You pay like a priuce, my Jord, and Iam quite 
satistied. 

“ So far so well. How long before the service can 
be completed? We have no time to lese; for if m 
kinsman should evade those who are on the wate 
for his arrival, and come hither, it would be the ruia 
of both of us.” SP at 

A shadow passed over the. brightness lett on the 
steward’s face by the radiance of the gold he had lately 
fingered, and he said :— 

“IT must explain to you that Lucia is most anxious 
to effect a meeting with the young marquis, What 
her object in this is, I might leave to your ewn saga- 
city ; she.still loves him, and 1, believe she would use 
every effort to rival his lately-wedded wife. I know 
that she is.about to set out for Palermo, accompanied 
by the nun of whom I spoke, This woman, a the: 
guise of sanctity aud Dbeneyolence, conceals a. love of 
power and a desire for wealth, which will lead, her, to 
abet any plan her protégée may forin to win back. her 
former lover. Sister Maria, as she calls herself, was 
the almoner of the late marquis; . but the sums. that 
passed through her-hands cyuld never have been 
applied to the relief of the poor. But tlhe marquis was 
old ‘and imbecile, and he had perfect faith in her 
These two women intend ‘to apply to you, to obtain 
the address of your daughter's husband, that they may 
follow him even to France, and destroy her happiness.’ 

Baldoni uttered this calumny with calm assurance 
and Amalfi exclaimed : 

“This passes all the impudencoe I have ever heard 
of. Of course, they will obtain no satisfaction from 
me.” 

“Since you are fairly warned, I suppose they will 








not; but if we had vot met to-night their schemes 
might have been successful, and your lovely daughter 
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béen made wretched by the desertion of her husband. 
I have'fortunately made myself master of their inten- 
tions, aud, in carrying them out, you can help me to 
‘entrap them, for the elder woman must also go into 
captivity with the young one.” 

“Explain j Tam ready to assist you to the best of 
my ability.” : 

“ Lacia has'a charming voice, and offers were made 
her before the death of the marquis to go on the stage. 
Since slie has been left penniless she bas resumed the 
idea, and she wishes to obtain an engagement to sing 
in' public. Of course, one must be found for her. You 
can play the part of-tlie liberal Macsouas; start her on 
tlie way to fame and‘ fortune, and I will intercept 
herself and her companion while'they journey toward 
the place of their supposed destination. Perform your 

t, and I answer for tlie success of mine.” 

“Ospital! “By Bacchus, you liave the head of a 
schemer, Baldoni, and the heart of a—— ‘Well, I 
won't say what.” 

Av cynical ‘smile® flitted over the thin lips of the 
steward, and he gravely said: 

“We understand ‘each other now, signor, and no 
further words are necessary. Will you not take some 
refreshment before retiring? Our guest chamber is 
always in order, but it has rarely been honoured with 
so noble an inmate.” 

4 T must rest a few hours, so I accept your invita- 
tion to spend tke night with you; but I wish nothing 
bat a draught of wine before I sleep.” 

Baldoui bowed, and left the apartment. He found 
Pepita anxiously awaiting his appearance, and he 
hastily said : 

“Our guest remains the night with us, and I wish 
to offer him wine. You have the key of the cellar, I 
believe.” 

“I have anticipated the call,” she replied, with a 
glitter in her black eyes like that of the basilisk when 

about to strike: “* Here is wine already uncorked, 
and here are the goblets from which it is to be 
drank:’ You must be careful not to touch the ene with 
the gilt rim, for that contains what you bade me pre- 
» 


Tn the upied state of his mind, Baldoni had 
forgotten what had passed between himself and Pepita 
in thé yard. He looked at her with sudden terror, and 
stammered : 

“II was mistaken. This man is a friend, 
whose life I would just now clierish as my own. 
Give me avother goblet, and return your powder 
whence it came.” 

“Ah, so muchi the better; this can bide its time till 
the right man comes.” 

And she cally opened a‘closet, and took from it a 
silver cup, which she placed upon the waiter in place 
of the drugged one she had so caréfally prepared to 
eatry down to the unsuspicious stranger who claitned 
her hospitality. 

As Baldoni was leaving the room with the wine, 
she imperiously ‘said : 

“When the stranger has retired, conte hither and 
explain ‘this riddle to me, for I must ‘understand it 
before'I éleep.” - 

“You shall be satisfied, Pepita, and, at the same 
time; learn that a new windfall has increased our store. 
‘It never rains but it pours,’ says the proverb, and just 
tow we seem to be in luck.” 

He appeared so much elated that Pepita’s curiosity 
‘vas aroused to its utmost pitch, and she held her door 
slightly ajar till the two had» passed to the chamber 
usually appropriated to guests; but she saw nothing 
to enlighten her save the obsequious bearing of her 
father, and she came to the conclusion that she had 
not been wrong in supposing that the visitor belonged 
toamuch higher class than the one in which his 
humble dress would have placed him. 

Tua few moments Baldoni returned and joined his 
daughter.) She instantly said : 

“ Now enlighten me at once, for I am burning with 
curiosity to know who this mysterious person is, and 
what interest he can have in our affairs.” 

Her father held up the bag of sequins and triumph- 
antly said’: 

“He camo hither to pay. me this for doing what I 
had already resolved on my own behoof, Lucia will 
prove a mine of waalth to me yet.” 

“Lucia! pray what can this stranger know of her ? 
Why should he care what becomes of her?’ Speak 
plainly, if you can, for I have no patience to solve the 
mystery. Who is this man ?” 

“You can keep a'secret, Pepita, I know that of old; 
and this is a most important one. He who came 
hither to-night is no less a person than the Marquis 
of Amalfi, the wealthiest nobleman in Sicily. You 
have heard of his exiled cousin, whose estates he has 
usurped. “That cousin is the father of Lucia, and he 
18now on his way to this island to claim her and 
restore her to her trué taik, But, mark me, he will 
Rever' be permitted to land in freedom on this soil. 
Even if such a thing should happen, he will find ‘that 
the heiress of his house has been spirited away, and 


o estates must deseend at last to Count Vittorio’s 
wife.” 

Pepita listened to this revelation in breathless 
astonishment. She at length spoke in a tone of bitter 
meaning. 

“ And Lucia was really born to so high a destiny as 
that ? It seems incredible! But she shall never know 
it—never enjoy the honours of her noble family. Let 
me deal with her, for her life is the only sacrifice that 
can ensure your safety, after what you have done 
against her. You believed tlxis stranger to be her 
father ; and, in spite of your assertion that he will 
not be permitted to land in safety, he may yet evade 
those who are to take care of him.” 

“The man who lodges here to-night is not one to 
be baffled where he has so much at stake. I can trust 
him to take care of his own interests while I at- 
tend to mine. I shall place Lucia in seclusion, as I 
before explained to you ; but you are far duller than 
usual if you cannot see that her life will prove a source 
of wealth to us. The marquis has two motives for 
getting rid of her. One is that she will exclude his 
daughter from her inheritance, and the other that she 
is beloved by that daughter’s husband. I will hold 
her fate in my own hands, and levy such black mail on 
the marquis as will richly repay'me for not bringing 
her forward as the true heiress of his noble house.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Pepita replied : 

“That course will be best. After all, her life will 
always be in our power ; and if it becomes necessary 
to remove her, we can do it with impunity.” 

After exclianging a few more words, the two se- 
parated for the night. 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Cease with your sorrows thus to play, 
Which on your life like vultures prey. 

Soon after the dawn of day, the vetturino drove to 
the door of Guiseppe’s cottage, and found the travellers 
quite ready to set out on their journey. 

Lucia had slept little, but the prospect of escaping 
from the éspionage of Baldoni had aroused all her 
energies. She assisted the nun in her preparations for 
departure, and watched impatiently for the appearance 
of the crazy old vehicle which was to convey them 


away. 

The family of Guiseppe gathered around them with 
many kind wishes for a safe and speedy journey, and 
Lucia whispered to the toil-worn mother that she 
hoped yet to be able to show her gratitude for the 
asylum which had been afforded her beneath her 
roof by something more substantial than the small 
sum she could now afford to pay her. 

The few possessions Lucia claimed, were lost in the 
ruins of the castle, and with difficulty a portion of her 
wardrobe had been recovered in a state fit to be worn. 
The jewels given her by the marquis had never been 
found, and she had little else'on which money conld 
be raised. Tho sale of a ring given her by the 
miarchesa before her death supplied the means of 
liquidating her debt to the poor peasants, and Sister 
Maria was scarcely better provided thun herself, The 
small income had already been anticipated, and for 
several weeks to come she could draw nothing from 
the agent who managed - her little property. But'she 
was hopeful, and managed to take a cheerful view of 
the prospect before them. Her reliance on Providence 
was such that she believed such assistance as they 
needed would be sent them in time to carry out the 
plan she had formed. 

The morning was lovely, and the doubts and fears 
that shadowed the soul of her inexperienced com- 
panion were sdon dissipated. 

Lucia was glad to leave the spot in which she had 
suffered so much, and with the buoyancy of youth she 
looked forward to the change in her destiny which she 
was journeying to meet. With all the fresh energies 
of her years she was ready to fight her battle with the 
world, and win independence through her own exer- 
tions, 

She rejoiced in the possession of her beautiful talent, 
and blessed the memory of the benefactress who had 
given it such cultivation as would enable her to be- 
come the architect of her own fortunes, and a thousand 
visions of good to others, through the wealth she 
would win, arose before her mind. 

They were the chateaux en Espagne of a-young and 
enthusiastic girl, but there was something touching 
and noble in the uses to which she mentally devoted 
the larger portion of her imaginary wealth. 

She enjoyed the grand scenery upon their route, 
and was almost sorry when the rattling carriage drew 
up in front of the humble cottage inhabited by the 
widow and her ¢rippled son. 

The welcome they received from Rosella was most 
genuine, for she wept with joy at again beholding 
Sister Maria, and kissed her hand with almost reve- 
rential affection.’ When she’ understood that Lucia 





was the name-child of her friend and her adopted 


daughter, she was scarcely less demonstrative in ber 
attentions to her. 


of health began once more to bloom upon the cheeks 
of Lucia, and the nun announced her intention to 
leave her under the protection of Rosella for a short 
time, while she journeyed to her native place, and ob- 
tained the means to reach Palermo, 

Sister Maria had no fears fer Lucia’s safety in her 
present asylum, though she, exacted from.her a pro- 
mise that she would not walk beyond the limits of the 
yard during her absence. 

To this. the young girl readily assented, for sho 
found amusement and occupation within the house 
in ministering to the wants of the helpless child, 
who a her kindness with the most affectionate 
regard. 

When the sun shone brightly, she;placed his cradte 
under the shade of the fig-trees that grew near tho 
door, and sang to him as she werked. 

He had showed, the utmost delight when she sang, 
and he at length made efforts to follow. her voice in 
the simple melodies she carolled beside him. 

With ‘her nicely tuned ear, Lucia discovered that 
this unfortunate little creature was also gifted with 
musical talent of no common order, and. she felt 
assured that the small voice which echoed her. own 
would, in time, develop into rare vocal powers. 

Here then was the first object in which her bounty 
sheuld be bestowed. The first use she would make 
of the money she would earn should be to place this 
little unfortunate where he could be properly cared 
for, and trained to a career which would insure him a 
competence in the future. 

In the indulgence of such pleasant visions the days 
flitted away, and she began to look on all that had 

assed between herself and Vittorio as a feverish 
eam, from which it was well for her to be aroused. 

She was beginning to look for the return of Sister 
Maria with some impatience, when one evening, as 
she sat beside her gharge, singing the evening hymn 
to the Virgin, a horseman suddenly reined up his 
stéed in front of the yard, and listened to the exquisite 
sounds that filled the air with an expression of sur- 
prise and enjoyment which proved that he knew how 
to appreciate good musie. 

Absorbed in her own thoughts, with her head bent 
over the enraptured boy, Lucia did not heed the ap- 
apie of the stranger till his voice suddenly startled 

er into the consciousness of his presence. He had 
dismounted, and fastened his horse to.a tree, and spoke 
close beside her. 

“Pardon my intrusion, signorina, but one does not 
often hear such a voice as yours, nor should I have 
expected to find such skill beneath so humble a roof 
as.this.. Where have you learned to. charm. the sou? 
in this exquisite manner ? ” 

The address was courteous, though free, for the 
speaker was evidently a man of rank, and he probably 
thought himself entitled to use little ceremony with 
the occupant of so humble a home. Lucia blushed as 
she arose and turned towards him, and she smiled as 
she replied: 

“T have had good instruction, signor, and my home 
has not always been in a cottage.” 

The stranger uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
and,said: 

“Is it possible that I find Signorina Ganazzi in sueh 
a place as this, after so long enjoying the splendours 
of Colonna castle? My dear young lady, you do not 
remember me, I see ; but, having looked once upon your 
fair face, I could never forget it.” 

Lucia regarded him an instant, and then said: 

“Pardon me, signor, but I cannot recall your fea- 
tures as those of an acquaintance.” 

“So I perceive; but I had, the pleasure of hearing 
you sing two years since, when you accompanied the 
late Marchesa of Colonna to Reggio. You must 
remember the musical soirée at Count Bastiani’s, and 
the sensation your charming voice produced.” 

“T certainly remember it, and the proposal from 
the opera-manager which followed it; I was not then 
permitted to accept it; but, changed as my prospects 
now are, I should be rejoiced to have it renewed.” 

“Ah! is it then possible that you are left to your 
own resources by the death .of the old marquis? He 
should, certainly, have provided for you; but pardon 
me; I am astranger, and have no right to express my 
opinion on your affairs. Yet I must feel an interest 
in one so young, lovely, and gifted .as yourself. Will 
you permit me to enter your home, and speak with 
you asa friend? Having seen you before seems to 
give me such a right.” 

There was something so cordial and frank in his 
address, that Lucia was won by it to reply: 

“Come in, signor, and say what you wish. I never 
needed a friend to assist me as much as at this time, 
and if heaven has sent me one in you I shall feel very 
grateful.” 

“First permit me to tell you who I am, signorina. 
My name is Strozzi, and the good physician who lives 





Several days passed in uneventful quiet, the roses 
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not far from Colonna isa relative of mine. He and I 
have not often met, but I have letters from him which 
will prove to you the truth of my statement. I do not 
ask you to take me on trust.” 

He drew from his pocket a letter addressed to Signor 
Benedetto Strozzi, and offered it to her inspection. 
She vlanced at the writing, saw that it was exactly 
similar to Dr. Strozzi's, and returned it to him with a 
smile, as she replied : 

“Tam happy tomake the acquaintance of a kinsman 
of so good a man as Dr. Strozzi. |‘ Tliave known him 
from my cliildhood, and tegarded him as one of my 
best friends.” 

The new acquaintance followed her light steps and 
seated himself just within the door of the cottage. 
Rosella had gone’on ati erraud to one of her neigh- 
bours, and, after glancitig around the humble home 
she occupied, he looked ‘compassionately at her and 


said : 

“ This is, indeed, a great change for one reared as 
you have‘been, signorina; and if I did not possess the 
power to aid yow to rise’ from this desolate place, I 
should feel more deeply for'yottr fate than I do. Of 
course, you cannot réniin ‘here long, and “such in- 
fluence as I possess shall be’ used to gain you what 
you say you’ desire—an engagement to make your 
appearance on the stage in Reggio, where your voice 
has already been heard: ‘Phe manager will, T am 
sure, be glad 'to secure your'seryvices.” 

Lucia impulsively exclaimed : 

“Oh; thanks—thanks, signor. That is what I most 
wish, what I'dared scarcely hope to attain, for I have 
been told that the opera there already has a prima 
donna engaged.” 

“ Ah—so it had, but luckily for you, she ‘has 
fatien ill. A violent cold has impaired her voice so 
much that 1 do not think’she will be able to sing for 
many mouths. It is but four days since I saw tlie 
manager, and he was‘in despait at such a misfortune. 
L little thoug!t wher T set out on this journey that I 
should find so charming a substitute for my friend 
Guerina.” 

“Aid you really think that I shall be able to 
secare this place?” she tremulously inqnired, for sho 
feared this good fortune Was too great to be real, 

“If you will authorize mie to act as yout friend, I 
¢at pledge myself to ensure it to you. My influence 
will go very far with Guerina; and, besides, he has 
heard you’ sing himself. But you are too young to 
émbark on such a career aloue. Have yon no elderly 
friend of your own sex, who would accompany you 
to’ Reggio, and ‘stand in’ the place of a mother to 
you?" 

“Oh, yes, signor. Ihave the best and truest, of 
friends; but she is absent at prescut, endeavouring to 
obtain the ‘means to enable me to begin a musical 
career with success.” 

“ That is fortunate,” said Strozzi, thoughtfully, “ for 
I could scarcely have reconciled it to my conscierce 
to’ throw an ihexperienced girl like yourself into an 
arena of flattery and excitement without a duenna to 
point out the pitfalls that must line every step you 
will take. T have no family of my own, or I could 
easily ‘have provided for your protection ; but it is 
Letter for you to have near you one in whom you can 
trtist with perfect con fidence.” 

There was an expression of ‘paternal interest in his 
tone and wortls which disarmed any feeliiigs of mis- 
trust this sudden avowal of interest in a stranger 
might’ have atoused in amore experienced person, 
Luci ‘smiled on him with ‘sweet serenity, and 
said: 

“T can never re thank you, signor, for 
your kindness to a friendless girl, whose greatest 
ambition now is to win her own’ way to independence. 
Taccept yotir offers of service as frankly as they are 
tendered, and if you can secure for me the position. of 
prima donna at Reggio, 1 shall endeavour to prove to 
you in'the fature how grateful I can be.” 

“Say nothing on that s¢ore, signorina, It will be 
but a trifling service, for the manager will be more 
eager to engage you than I shall be to recommend you 
to his notice. Pray sing for me again; you have no 
instrument here, but your rich voice does. not need 
one to sustain it.” 

“What shall I’ sing, signor? Sélect the kind. of 
music you prefer.” 

He named several difficult portions of operatic 
music, which Lucia unhesitatingly sang, and he 
clapped his hand, and cried “brava” at, the close of 
each one. 

By this time twilight was gathering over the land- 
scape without, and her visitor arose, and with respect- 
fal earnestness, said: 

“You heve afforded me great pleasure, signorina, 
for which accept my thanks. I shall return to Reggio 
in a few days, and as soon as possible, after conferring 
with Guerina, you shall hear from me, I would ad- 
vise you to hold yourself in readiness to set out for 

ir new home as “soon as the summons arrives, for 
you will certainly be engeged. I have often heard 


him regret his failure when the first offer he made you 
was declined.” 

“Thien I may really cherish the hope that-I shall 
not be disappointed?” 

“You underrate your own value in supposing such 
a thing possible. Recall the friend of whom you 
spoke, and make no delay when youlearn that the 

sition is secured for you. I will arrange it that 
Guerina shall pay you « quarter's salary in advance, 
that you may not be detained by pecuniary considera- 
tions.” 

He bowed low over her hand, and left her, 

(To be continued.) 


Eas 


HARRY ALTON’S _ MISTAKE. 


Like the radiant sparkle.of the shivered diamonds, 
the vivid afternoon sunshine struck the crystal side of 
Mrs. Alton’s aquarium in the yingoew,sent, and glit- 
tered away into spots of brightnéss,. across the; Persian 
carpet,, The fire of genially blazing coal diffused a soft 
warmth throughout the room ; the bunch of violets on 
Mrs. Alton’s work-table breathed a delicious fragrance, 
like fergotten scents of sweet spring valleys, and kept 
up-a perpetual opposition odour to thecigar that Harry 
Alton was smoking, as he sat by the tablo,,the centro 
of a. perfect. drift of pamphlets and newspapers. 

He was slender-and handsome, with,a figure of that 
peculiar build that combines great hidden strength 
with perfect. grace; a rich brown, complexion, with 
chestnut tinted hair, strongly inclined to form itself 
into wavy rings; and merry brown eyes, shadowed 
With very long black lashes. 

* The prettiest girl in all the world!” he exclaimed, 
tossing his cigar into the grate, and dreamily watch- 
ing the blue wreaths curl up around it. “I tell you, 
mother, I have done nothing but dream about her by 
nights, and build impossible air-castles by day, since 
I saw her. I never used to believe: in love at first 
sight, but now I’m converted, There never yet was 
a novel written that was any stranger than real life,” 

“Harry! T’m astonished to hear. you. tall sue) 
absurd nonsense. Nobody ;would think you were 
twenty-two in April, to judge by yout, conversation!” 
said Mrs, Alton, in an accent of demure reproof, as 
she counted the bine and white shells in her crochet 
work. , 

“There’s one thing I am firmly resolved upon, 
mother,” pursued the dutiful son, paying. no, heed 
whatsoever to the maternal remonstranece ;, ‘I. will find 
that girl, if I journey to the world’s end in search of 
her. To think her beauty should have been revealed 
tome in that one chance glimpse as one may see.a 
precious pearl gleam ,through wortiless.shells and 
sea-weed. Why was I such a fool as to leave,Brighton 
the next morning ? whiy, on;earth didn’t L, break off 
that, engagement with Grey and. Larkins, andjremain 
at all hazards? And when I came back there was, an 
entirely new circle—a lotof people. nobody cared 
about—red-haired, dancing, flitting misses! However, 
I saw young. Chauncey. talking to her that night at 
Brighton—and Chauncey is.llarriet Biruay’s.cousin, 
and Alfred Jones knows Harriet, Birney.” 
“Well, what of all that? ” questioned his mother. 
“ Why, don’t you perceive the ob¥ions chain: of ¢ir- 
cumstances, dear mother. mine? 1'll, call, on Jones 
immediately—he, has returned from the continent at 
last—and make him introduce me to Miss Birney, and 
1 shall, no doubt, meet. Chauncey at, ler house, and 
Chauncey will tell me who she isd ” 
“And you'll probably, discover that she is married 
long ago!” ' 
“Married! Mother, do you want to have me go 
mad?” 
“Now, Harry,” said Mrs, Alton, pleading}y,. “do 
try and talk_a little, common sense, . Whit, possesses 
you to go off into such a sentimental fit, just new, of 
all times in fhe world, when Eloctra Estovtt is coming 
down on a visit?” 
“Oh, yes, to be sure,” said Harry, curling his lip. 
“T had forgotten that the family expect me to court 
the old maid's money!” 
“Old maid! Harry, what shocking langnage! ” 
“No more than the truth, mother, .Isn’t she Will 
Estcott’s maiden aunt? and isn’t Will twenty ?” 
“My dear boy——” 
“Now, I. tell you what, mother; I’m off for Yerk- 
shire if the antique heiress is to be inflicted upon us, 
Perhaps my beauty lives in Yorkshire—who knows.” 
‘4 Harry, I wish you would,stop raving about that 
irl,” 

“Tf you could only have scen her, mother! . Eyes 
as blue as forget-me-nots, skin like: peach, aud a 
rosy little mouth that was curved like Diana’s bow! 
And such hair—real auburn gold, all rippled like a 
field of wheat when the wind blows over it! What» 
contrast between that angel and Electra , Estcott’s 
spectacles and corkscrew curls! ” 

“* Miss Estcott does not wear spectacles!” 

“Don'tshe? ‘Then it’s false teeth!” 








a 

“ Harry { ” 

“I tell you, mother, it’s no use talking abont Miss 
Esteott. If I can’t marry, the blue-eyed divinity, 11) 
live and die an old bacheler. “ 

Mrs. Alton made @ movement of irrepressible im. 
patience. 

« But you will go to the station and meet her, my 
son?” 

“ Who? the old maid, with her parrot and bang- 

xos 7 

“ No—Miss Electra Estcott.” - 

“ Cannot. you send the footman ?” 

“Harry, would you be guilty of such a breach of 
politeness towards an expected guest? ” 

“I suppose I shall have to victimize myself,” sighed 
the young man.. ‘ll take, the carriege, for I suppose 
there'll bea monkey and a,canary-bird, and a patent 
easy-chair, begides.the, parrot..and the ‘bandboxes. 
What,.time, is the; traia due—if there's no possiblo 
avenue of escape left for me? ”; 

* At four o'clock, I believe.” 

“Very well,” said..Mr, Alton; consulting his watch, 
“it is now precisely fiye-and-twenty minutes after 
three.. If you will be good enough to order the car- 
riage, 1'll go for my:hat and.gloves.., Heigho! I wish 
all old maids who persist in inflicting long visits upon 
their acquaintances could be drowned as they drown 
blind puppies.” 

And. with this, jamiable aspiration, Mr. Harry 
sauntcred out of the room with. his hands in. lis 
pockets. 

The little bronze, clock ;on the mantel had chimed 
the quarter before four ere the young.man reappeared, 
armed and equipped for a November ride, Mrs..Alton 
was standing at the door.in anxious, breathless im- 
patience. ¢ 

“ Harry, my son, do hurry. I am sure you will be 
late, She carriago. lias been waiting these ten minutes, 
and. it is alla mile-to.the station.” 

Harry, put. oye hand caressingly on his mother's 
shoulder. 

“Now don’t, go. distressing yourself, my dear 
mamma. If I’m not just exactly: up to.time, perhaps 
somebody else may take the old maid away by mis- 
tale +-ead ouly, reflect what.a bi¢ssing. that would 
be!” i 

“You aro perfectly incorrigible, Harry,” said Mrs. 
Alton, with a sigh that had a very narrow escape 
from being ajsmile, as she looked after the tall, manly 
ligure of her oaly child. 

“ He’s a splendid, fellow, if he is my son,” musod 
the mother, with a seft moisture on her eyelashes; 
‘A man uwhom any woman might; be proud to-call 
husband, in spite of the wilful'vagaries that he per- 
sists in cherishing at times, | 1f he,only would take a 
fancy to Electra Esteott!;. Perhaps I, ought to have 
told him that, I.wrote to invite her here, instead of 
allowing bim to fancy that.she herself volunteered the 
visit—but then he would have jumped at the conclu- 
sion that it was a regular trap to entangle: him. Harry 
is so rash and impetuous—thero is no- knowing what 
the consequences might have been. I,really don’t think 
she can be very old—and if she don’t happen to have a 
wax-doll face, and eyes like blue glass, why, béauty is 
only skin deep, after all,” 

Meanwhile old Simon was urging :his hordes at 
break-neck, speed. towards , the :railway. : As they 
approached the station, Harry nervously glanced at 
his watch. The carriage whirled up to the entrance, 
and stopped, 

“ Train's gone, Mr. Harry,” said the old coachman, 
as he opened the door. »‘* You're too Jate-—I thought 
you'd be.” ‘ 

“ Tho. train gone ?; Confound it all, so it.is!,” ejaca- 
lated Harry, looking wildly round the comparatively 
deserted platform, ,and waiting-rooms. . My. watch 
must certainly be, too, slow—or élse Lam. There's 
my old maid, though,” he mentally added, as his eye 
fell upon the rigid, pump-like figure of an elderly 
female, sitting solitary and alone on a pyramidal heap 
of luggage, with.an umb*@lla anda grey cat upon her 
lap. ‘It's a pussy instead of a parrot, however. How 
I hate. cats!., If I.don’t contrive to spill that animal 
out of the carriage window before we get:home, my 
name ~isn't, Harry Alton, but—why-hallo!. if it 
isp't—an" 

He stopped short, transfixed by the momentary 
glimpse of. a fair face that shone on. him, througli tho 
casement of ‘a carriage dashing past him, out of the 
station. 

“It’s my beauty—my queen of hearts—my nonp’- 
reil, as sure.as l'm a living sinner!” he gas 
“Wait, for me, Simon—I’'ll be back in half o 
minute-—~” i 
He rushed: breathlessly after the carriage, shouting, 
gesticulating, and throwing. up his arms ; but it wad 
all in vain, |The. vehicle disappeared down a sharp 
turning. 

“Lost again!” he groaned, retracing his: footsteps 
and wiping his streaming brow with the perfumed 
folds of a cambric havdkerchief, “and fateto baile 
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me with such chance glimpses of the face I could fall 
down and worship! If this blind blockhead of a 
driver would on!y have looked behind him! And sup- 
pose be liad?” reflected Harry, with a momentary 
dawn of cooler reason “what the deuce could I have 
said? A pretty fine impression I should make! Fancy 
a perfect stranger driving into a carriage, panting and 
rubicund, to request the pleasure of a young lady’s ac- 
quaintance! Why, she'd take me for an escaped 
junatic. Well-a-day—we're tho slaves of form and 
ceremony & this world, where nature stands no cliance 
inits own right! I’ goand call on Jones to-night,” 
he mused; nearing the statién once mere, “and forge 
the first link of the chain by which I am to climb iuto 
the seventh heaven of my blue-eyed rose-bad’s ac- 
quaintance. And in the meantime—ob, hang that 
gtizly old-maid and her grimalkin! ‘Me marry such a 
dragon! I'd take strychnine first !” 

He went up, rather ungraciously, tothe mature lady 
incharge of the pyramid of trunks and bonuet-boxes, 
and doffed his hat frigidly. 

“Miss Estcott, E suppose? My mother’s carrage is 
waiting your pleasure.” 

“Be off! I ain’tmone o’ yer Miss Eskits,” tartly 
responded the old’ woman, brandishing her umbrella 
intrue warlike style, and glaring fiercely through a 
pair of steel spectacles. “I’m the Widow Smith, and 
my son-in-law, Hezekier Hebbard is comin’ arter me 
with his milk waggon! Get along with ye, I ain't so 
dreadful green, if 1 be just out @’ the country! I’ve 
read the weekly papers, and I know the tricks o’ you 

tin” fellows!” 

“Upon my word, the old female is rather uncom- 
plimentary!" thought Harry, withdrawing, somewhat 
discomfitted, at the widow's manifest lack of discrimi- 
nation. ‘Yet, inwardly, he was scarcely displeased 
that Miss Electra had failed to make her appearance. 

“Drive home, Simon,” he said, re-entering the car- 
riage. “It isn’t my fault if she isn't here—I have 
done all that lies within my power. Probably the 
monkey had a fit,or something, and she'll be here 
in the next train. I sha’nt come to meet her again, 
that’s pretty certain ! ” 

As he came leisurely up the stairs; whistling a 
popular canzonet, Mrs. Alton encountered him close 
to the drawing-room door. 

“I knew you would be too late, Harry—I told you 
se,” she said, in a low, hurried tone. « “Only'to think 
of Miss Electra’s being obliged to take a common cab, 
and drive up here, without any escort!” 

“Then she’s here!” said Harry, with a grimace, 
“Fate's a thing that can’t be evaded, I. declare. 
Adieu, sweet peace of mind, cigar, aud newspaper! 
What have you doue with the parrot ?” 

“Harry, hush! she will hear you,” whispered the 
scandalized matron. 

The young man irreverently strode into the draw- 
ing-room ; but hestarted back in confused amazement, 
as he beheld a slender, delicate figure standing by the 
aquarium, _ blue-eyed. and golden-tressed, with a 
deeper shade than usual on the peach cheeks, and a 
cashmere ecarf trailing gracefully across. her arm— 
the unknewn beanty ! 

Mrs. Alton was the first to break the spell of silence, 
With the rigid wand of etiquette. 

“ Mise Esteott, my son!” ' 

“How:did you knew 1 had’aparrot?”, said Miss 

innocently. “I did so, want to bring her, but 
mamma said it would not be proper!” . 
Harry blundered out the very worst‘answer he could, 
pessibly have made: 

“L--I thought you were an old maid!” 
‘a There!” thought Mrs. Alton, ‘the’silost his; chance 
now ! 
But Electra, secure on the ’vantage ground of her 
eighteen sunny years, broke into.a peaof laughter 
that dispelled all the awkwardness at once. 

And, at the last ‘accounts, Mr. Altomand. Electra 
Esteott were the best friends in the world—in’ fact, 
Such exceediig good friends that a partnership for life 
was likely to.ensue therefrom! And Harry. has left 
off hating maiden aunts and parrots! 

A. BR 





Water. Troveus. ror Ramway, Trucks.—At a 
meeting of the West Lothian Agricultural Associa- 
tion, the subject of the transport of, cattle by rail was 
discussed, , Mr. Reid, of Granton; pointed out that the 
system at, present in operation was one attended with 
great cruelty. Animals gent from long distances, to 
the metropolis or elsewhere, were often kept thirty or 

or even longer, without food or water, 

and this, too, in the summer. The consequence “was 
that, on arrival, the animal was often in a state of 
fover, or, at any rate, presenting all the appearance of 
disease. He advocated a plan by which waterstroughs 
could be added to the cattle-trucks, so that water 
could be given to them at. different stations on the 
at intervals not longer than from five to six 

urs. By this means the animals would arrive at 


4 leetion of the man who won her love to outrage it!” 


present system, as Mr. Reid observes, “any one ac- 
quainted with cattle slaughtered in that state knows 
tliat the beef has lost considerably in quality, and 
consequently the value of the animals is very much 
reduced.” hee if the Government did not interfere, 
as it ought to do, in a matter of such importance, it 
was to the interest of the several railway companics 
to adopt such a plan of supplying water and food to 
cattleon their long, last journey. Mr. Reid contended 
that this want of water, which produced in the 
animals such a diseased appearance, was, in a great 
measure, the cause of the outcry about diseased meat 
which took place some short time’ago, “ when a great 
portion of the public did conscientiously believe that 
most of the meat they ate at that time was actually a 
sort of poison.” At all events at the present price of 
meat, it was a matter of great importance to the pub- 
lic that everything should be done to remove the evils 
now existing. 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F, SMITH, Esg. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” * The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &¢. 


CHAPTER CXXXIV. 
Such a strange corded cunningness.. The rainbow, 
When it hangs bent in heaven, sheds not her colours 
Quicker and more than this deceitful woman 
‘Weaves in her dyes of wickedness. 
Beaumont and Fleicher. 

Tue returning footsteps of the goaler were now 
heard in the low, vaulted passagé: the wretched man, 
who ‘meditated a crime more terrible than the one 
which had placed him in so degraded a position, 
hastily concealed the poison, and Quirk assumed an air 
of unconcern which he was far from feeling. 

“Hersel’ has kept his honour waiting!” said the 
official; “but it was no her faut; the governor—canny 
man—had ganged tae his bed!” 

“The result?” exclaimed Harry, impatiently; “the 
result?” for he longed to be alone. 

“Yer honour can bide by yersel’ I can put the 
auld lawyer wi’ the twa cattle-stealers and a Glasgie 
clerk wha has made ower free wi' his master’s siller!” 
“ Anywhere!” niuttered Quirk; “with any one!” 
“This way, then!” said the turnkey ; “ ye’ll find 
the twa Highland rievers unco’ pleasant company— 
her canna say as much for the puir Glasgie body. But 
ye maun e’en pit up wi’ him through the night—in 
the morn, maybe, the governor'll send him to the lower 
ward. Yer honour 'll no forget,” he added, “to pit out 
the light afore the rounds?” 

‘*Rely on me!” 

“Gude night!” said the man, closing the door of 
the cell, which he carefully bolted after him. 

The prisoner listened till his footsteps and those of 
the lawyer died in tlie distance. 

“At last,”he exclaimed, “I am alone—alone with 
death and faturity! The present hour is minec—the next 
—let me‘not think of that!” he added, with a shudder; 
* let tne not think of that!” 

He threw himsclf into the rough apology for a chair 
+the only seat which his cél!contained—and remained 
for a considerable time buried in the deepest reflec- } 


tion. 

In this walking trance, for such it might bé desig- 
nated, the! past—the irrevocable past—rose like a 
vision before him. His éarly days—his boyish friend- 
ship with Charles Briancourt—their meeting with the 
sistérs‘at Lady Moretown’s—the visits to the park—the 
rendezvous at the fountain, and Margaret’s confession 
that she loved him: Once more he bebeld her‘as she 
wis ere sorrow haddimnied tlie brightness of hereye, or 
rebbed her rich lip of its sunmy smile. In the stillness 
of the night he’ faticied that the accents of her voice 
yet fell upon his tar, soft as a ringdove’s murmuring. 
“Fool!” he murmured; “fool ! what a blissful future 
have I not thrown away! Like the lost spirit, I turned 
from the “threshold of heaven's ‘gate,’ lured by 
earth's’ grosser joys! How hateful,” he added, “my 
name must be to her—how she must loathe the recol- 


“Man!” he repeated, bitterly, after a pause; ‘*fiend, 
rather—that is tle word! I have no right to insult 
humanity by claiming a share in it!” 

Next the. wretched man ed in review his-career 
of vice and dissipation—the gambler’s mad excitement 
leading him step by step to ruin—dishonour—suicide. 
But his gréatest punishment arose from the recol- 
lection of Margaret; for, by singular revulsion, his 
love for her returned at that moment, if not with its 
earliest purity, at least with its earliest strength. Re- 
‘grot and remorse. were equally mingled in hiscup of 
bitterness. 

“T blighted her existence!” heexclamed, “ aud 
she forgave it—forgave my heartlesshess and ‘pride! 
I would have dishonoured it, and she warned me; 
T insulted it, and she avenged the triple outrage to 
her'heart, her pride, and’virtue!” 


my namethe name she bears—shall not become'a 
byeword in the mouths of men! No weakness, Harry! 
Look your iron destiny in the face, and stare the spec- 
tre out of countenance! Let the world speak of you 
asa bold, frank villian, who,’ having lost the stake he 
played for, knew how to die+not as the pitiful cur 
who preferred a dishonoured life to the grave which 
cancels crime !” 

“But does it cancel it?” he mentally asked himself. 
. As faras hiiman justice is concerned, undonbted! y 
it does! And were’ it the only tribunal to which we 
are responsible, the argument of the suicide would 
be unanswerable !” 

Could those who had seen the once gay and noble 
Harry Sinclair—we say, noble, for even Satan was 
an archangel once—in his days of purity and honour, 
have beheld him seated in that loathsome cell—his still 
handsome features stamped with the iron impress of 
despair—his eyes rigidly fixed, as if they had encoun- 
tered the fabled glance of Medusa—they must have 
pitied him—for his heart and hopes alike were ashes. 
Pride was his earliest as well as latest sin. Like many 
miscalled courageous men, he could endure the con- 
sciousness of dishouour—but not its public brand. 

Pride—Satan’s and man’s first crime-—was his ruin. 
It stifled the still small voice which vainly whispered 
in his ear, “ True courage was atonement:” that bid 
him live, and woo the angle virtue in the future. 

When the governor of the prison and tle turnkey 
made their rounds on the following morning, the 
latter found that the prisoner had kept his promise. 
The lamp was extinguished—but not alone; for that 
more eostly light first kindled by the breath of the 
Diety had set in darkness—the light of life and con- 
sciousness. 

Harry Sinclair lay stretched upon the floor of his 
damp cell; astiffened corpse. I'he poison had done its 
work. 

Intelligence of his death was immediately forwarded 
to Colmsil, where he was mourned—not with Jove and 
frendship’s holy tears—but asthe good and virtuous 
ever mourn the victims of their own evil passions. 

As the astute lawyer had forseen, he profited by the 
death of his client and dupe: the principal actor in the 
outrage offered to Lady Sinclair removed from human 
judgment, it was not thought advisable to bring the 
accessory to trial. 

After a short imprisonment, he was dismissed, com- 
paratively a ruined man; and shortly afterwards re- 
tired with his worthless grandson Phineas to tlis.con- 
tinent, where they both pad§ed the rest of their dis- 
honoured existence. 
Madge’ Neil did not live to quit her prison. On 
hearing ofthe death of herfoster-son, whom she had so 
weakly but passionately loved, the little that remained 
of lifé yielded ‘to the shock; but not ti!l she had niade 
an ample confession of the ungrateful part she had 
acted towards Sir Cuthbert -Her last words were: 
“Harry! My bairn—my baim!” 
Margaret, immediately after these sad events, yielded 
to the solicitation of her friends,»and) accompanied 
Mary and. ‘her husband to London, to await the 
arrival of the Revenge ; for the evidence of Bell Hazel- 
ton was necessary before the claims of her sou to 
the title and estate of his dead: father could be 
established—she being the only witness of his’ birth. 
To say that the Earl of Moretown did notigrieve 
on receiving intelligence of the death of the som he 
had go 'tolised and ruined by shis Weak) indulgence, 
would be to suppose him without one link to identify 
himwith humanity. True,chis love for tlie heir of 
his'proud name was a selfish feeling. He was dear 
to liim’ as’ the being who ‘was to» continue his 
honours to posterity— dear to-him from that) affinity 
of temper, disposition, and .principle too often the 
scource and sole reason of our attachmentsin this 
world. 0 4 
Another and more poignant: motive of regret was, 
that it. made. the son of his cruelly ‘injured and 
neglected wife the inheritor of his title. The certitude 
that the boy of ‘Alice, if he lived, must in time be 
on of Moretown was gall and wormwood to 
im. 
With the abandoned Athalie, the event caused a 
yet stronger fecling of rage and disapointment, andin- 
créased’'the intense hatred she bore the victim of her 
ctuelty.. ‘The time was fast approaching when Digby 
would be of age—free from his father’s tutelage—free 
to avenge his mother’s wrongs, and claim the Riddle 
estate, bought with her fortune. 
The thought was madness to her. Though Alice 
—the hopeless idiot, as she termed her—would be un- 
conscious of her triumph, it was not less a triumph. 
The sordid interest which had hitherto rendered her 
life of :value was about to cxpire—and more than 
once the fiend who had usurped the form of woman 
regretted the loss of Doctor Briard. Had he still lived, 
her'task would have been easy. 
Doubtless our readers will remember that, shortly 
after the. medical men had pronounced the idiotcy of 








destination in good condition, whereas, under the 





“Tama felon!” he continued, after a pause; “but 
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that vague suspicion which is the natural result and 
not the least punishment of crime—had: appointed a 
second guardian or attendent on her victim, in the 
person of Mrs. Attey—a creature who, on more than 
one occasion, ‘liad been the convenient cloak of her 
vices, and whom,.as a matter of prudence, she felt 
herself bound insome way to provide for. 

This weman she determined to send for; not to in- 
trust her with either her wishes or her.confidence— 
she was to cautious for that—but to inspire her with 
the desire of ridding herself of her charge—of  be- 
coming the blind instrument of a crime sie feared to 
name though not to perpetrate. 

“Yes,” she said, as she revolved the point in all its 
hideous phases in her mind; ‘she shall die! No 
longer will I permit her to retain aname which eught 
to have been mine, .My safety as well as honour de- 
mand that I should be Countess of Moretown: it will 
silence the tongue of scorn—the wisperings of the 
world—its sneers and reproaches.” 

Under pretence of requiring certain cases which 
the abandomed woman had left in her dressing-room 
at Moretown Abbey, she wrote to Mrs. Attey: her 
letter was a most artful one 

It commenced by the most affectionate inquries after 
the health of her charge, and recommended the most 
watclful kindness and carc; it then went on to state 
that, in all probability, neither the earl nor herself 
would visit the north at the termination of the 
season> pointing out the packages she required, and 
requested her to send them with as littlo delay as 
possible. 

The postscript contained the real object of the 





even a transient relief from her thraldom. 


town she was received by the artful Athalie, who in- 
quired, with well-feigned interest, after the objects 
designated in her letter; she even carried herduplicity 
so far as to have them brought into her dressing-room 
and’examined in her presence, beforeshe ventured to 
touch upon any other subject; and .eyen then she 
chose to havea witness to her conversation, in the 
person of her waiting-maid. 


creature, and have executed my commission perfectly ! 
Elise, are the bracelets in the black écrin ?” 


“ but I suppose in the same state as when I last saw 
her—not the least sign of amendment or of returning 
reason ?” 


tone of contempt; “néver, ma’mselle—she is a perfect 
idiot! Walks’ up'and down the room’ for hours, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground, and her hands clasped 
before her!” 


miseration ; “I fear, indeed, her state.is hopeless 


constant spy as well asa vulgar tyrant over her, 
During her. residence at the ebbey,, Mrs. Attey ap- 
peared to have no other amusement or occupation 
than to watch her’ steps. She could not leave the 
mansion, to breath the fresh air, but her eyes were upon 
her: = was as much a prisoner as the unhappy Alice 
herself. 


No wonder, then, thatshe rejoiced at the prospect of 


Directly the insttument.of her oppression arrived in 


“Really, Attey,” she began, ‘tyou are an excellent 


“Qui, ma’mselle !” answered the fille-de-chambre. 
* And how is the countess ?”’ continued thé mistiess : 


“Her reason returned!” exclaimed the nurse, in a 


“Indeed!” said the hypocrite, in a tone of com- 
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writer. 

“On second thoughts,” it ran, “you had _ better 
bring them up to town yourself: Brooks, in whom I 
have every confidence, can supply your place during 
the few days you will be absent from your charge— 
you can let her have a holiday when you return.” 

The epistle was read and re-read before she sealed 
it, to ascertain that there was no line—no word in it 
which, should it fall into improper hands, could ever 
be used against ber. Her correspondence with Briard, 
when a girl, and the use he had made of,it to compel 
her to become his wife, had taught her caution. 

It occasioned no less astonishment than pleasure to 
the household at Moretown Abbey when Mrs, Attey 
—whose overbearing tyranny made them regret Mrs. 
Bantum—with an important air, announced her ap- 
proaching departure for London. Even the old foot- 
man, James, who seldom condescended to take the 
least notice of her, appearaf moved. 

“ Are you coming back ?” he inquired. 

“Yes—I am coming back!” replied the woman, with 
a malicious sinile. 

“Sorry to hear it,” said the old man, drily. 

“ Aro you, brite ?”, retorted the lady ;. “but before I 
return I'll take care my lord and mademoiselle shall 
know how insolent you are! | You. are not the only 
person in the family,” she added, bitterly “that I have 
to coinplain of!” 

“Possibly,” replied the footman, in a tone of indif- 
ference; “your r, Mrs. Bantum, did so! 
Poor wretch: ! she was only vain and foolish—you are 
malicious. Your friend, the governess, has done so 
often—yet here I am,” he added; ‘and what is more, 
I intend to die here. I shall see you both out, You 
may tell my lord and ma’mselle, too, if you like, that I 
said so.” 


So saying, the old man quitted the servants’ hall and 
retired to his own room, where he occupied himself in 
writing. Whatever the subject of his letter, it was 
evidently of importance—for he rode that same evening 
to Fulton, and awaited the arrival of the mail, to give 
it tohis old friend the guard: he did not choose,that 
even the postmaster should know the address of hia 

dent. 

“TI seo,” observed the woman to Mrs. Brooks, whose 
flushed cheek aud faint smile announced the satisfac- 
tion she felt at the intelligence, “that my absence will 
be pleasing to you!” 

‘You must place what construction you please upon 
my feelings toward you!” was the reply; “I have said 
nothing.” 

“No—but you looked !” 

“We cannot lielp our looks,” answered the dupe of 
Athalie’s pretended frendship. “If I feel your depar- 
tare a relief to me, it is only the consequence of your 
unjustifiable conduct towards me!” 

“What! . I watch you too closely, my fine lady, do 
I?” exclaimed the wretch, with a triumphant grin, 

“TL have nothing to conceal.” 

“I don’t know. that!” said the tormentor, as she 
bounced out of the room; “at any rate I shall soon be 
back again+so look to it, my fine madam !” 

Although long trained in the bitter school of adver- 
sity, and accustomed by necessary. to repress her 
feelings and emotions, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the poor creature, who deserved! a better fate, 
could conceal her joy and excitement at the prospects 
of being freed from the presence of one who wasia 


“Quite hopeless, ma'mselle !” 

“Be carefulof thatlace, Elise,” observe the French- 
woman, asthe servant unfolded a veil of magnificent 
guipure, which had been a present to Alice from Lady 
Digby; ‘I shall want it for the bal costumé at Lord 
John’s.” 

Then, resuming the, conversation, she inquired after 
Mrs. Brooks. 

“Ob, she is well enough,” answered her visitor, in 
a dissatisfied tone. 

* And attentive to the countess ?” 

“Too attentive: she indulges, all her mad whims 
and caprices—brings her flowers fresh from the green- 
house daily, although I have forbidden her—for flowers 
are unwholesome, , At least, I should think so— 
for her ladyship will stand for hours and ery over 
them.” ° 
“Does demanded Athalie, 
eagerly. 

** Never—at least, not that I can understand her. 
Sometimes her lips will move, as if she was saying her 
prayers ; but all of a sudden she breaks out into alaugh, 
sits upon the ground, and counts her fingers!” 

be — her fingers?” repeated the governess. 

“ es.” 

“Did you ever observe how many she counted?” 
Although this was carelessly uttered, a close ob- 
server might have noticed in the eye of the speaker a 
certain anxiety for the answer to the question. 

“Are the écrins right?” she added, turning to the 
waiting-maid. 

“ Out, mademoiselle—cinque !” P 

“Well, ma’mselle,” replied Mrs. Attey, in a familiar 
tone, “that is the most extraordinary thing of all. 
Formerly she used to count two; but the last time I 
noticed her she only got as far as one—a proof that, 
instead of mending, the poor mad soul is getting 
worse!” 

Her employer turned pale ;.:the words of the nurse 
had evidently disconcerted her, Lately it wanted too 
years to her son’s being of age—now less than one. 
“Ig it possible,” she metally asked herself, “ that 
the poor, prosecuted mother, amidst the wreck of 
reason retained consciousness of that one fact?” The 
idea—for it could scarcely be termed a@ suspicion— 
was dismissed! Doctor Baird’s skill was too firmly 
relied upon. 

“I fear you are right,” she said; -“and yet we 
naturally cling to hope! Neither the earl nor myself 
are insénsibile of your merits—your kindness and devo- 
tion to your unhappy charge. It must bea weary 
task for you?” 

The woman admittd that it was trying. 

“At any rate,” resumed the temptress, “you may 
consider yourself provided for for life !” 

Mrs. Attey opeved her eyes, and regarded her very 
earnestly. 

“‘His lordship intends, whenever the death of the 
countess shall occur, to setile on you an annuity of two 
hundred a-year !” 

‘Two hundred a-year!” 

* As a reward for your services,” 

“Two hundred a-year!” répeated the woman. 
*Itis a, large sum,” observed Athalie, in a tone of 
indifference; “but not more than you deserve—for 
many years may elapse before you enjoy it. Poor 
Lady Moretown, is still young, and Ido. -not think 


she ever. speak?” 


mind is a wreck. Elise,” she-added, turning to 
waiting-maid, “place the jewels. in the Indian canst 
lock it, and let me have the key: you can: fold those 
silks and laces|afterwards.” 

The:girl did has she was requested. Hor ‘artfy} 
mistress saw thatthe hint she. gave of the intended 
liberality of the earl-had taken the effect. she wished 
-—and yet, with fiend-like tact, chose to appear uncon. 
scious of the Sarees It was with this view that 
she had retained the servant in the room—who, al. 
though a Frenchwoman, perfectly understood every 
werd that was uttered in, her presence. 

The: object for which the —— had sent for 
the nurse was attained—the first idea of, crime had 
entered into\the mercenary creature's heart; and the 
temptress doubted not but in time it would bring. forth 
its fruit. f 

“When do you return?” she inquired, in.one of her 
softest tones. tech j 

“To-morrow !”) answered the woman, starting ‘at 
the sound of her.voice like one disturbed in some ab- 
sorbing reverie. d 

“T almost regret having given you the fatigue and 
trouble of such a journey; but the things, as you per- 
ceive, were of valu I, did pot choose 'to intrust 
any one but.you!, Let.me see you again in the morm- 
ing,” she. added, “‘before your departure. - Elise will 
let you know the hour. Come whilst 1am dressing 
noone will interrupt us then. .I do. not wish the 
earl to know that you are here: he might blame me for 
depriving the countess—eveu for a few short days— 
of your services!” 

Her visitor understood this as an intimation that she 
was notto appear in the présence:of hisJordship, As 
the hint was accompanied by a note for twenty. pounds, 
ske resolved to take it. 
Athalie smiled graciously on her as she withdrew. 
That night the nurse’s dreams. were of gold, inde- 
pendence, and pl ‘@: the sced was more than sown 
—the shoots were budding. 

(To be continued). 











HANDEL COMMEMORATIVE WINDOW. 
8T. MARY REDCLIPFE, BRISTOL. 
Some time ago, onthe occasion of a ‘musical enter- 
tainment in Bristol, commemorative of ‘the first cente- 
nary after Handel’s death, a number of | gentlemen 
there, including Mr. William Powell, Mr. W. Proctor 
Baker, Mr. William Proctor, and others, determined on 
setting up a window in memory of the great composer, 
in Redcliff Church. Some little delay occurred, but 
ultimately three artists were ‘invited. to ‘submit de- 
signs, from which one by Messrs. Clayton and Bell-was 
selected. This has been exeeuted under the direction 
of Mr. Godwin, aud is now'set up atthe east end of tlio 
north aisle of the choir. 
The glass is designed ia pointed allusion to Handel, 
by setting forth eight incidents to which he com 
music in his “ Messiah,” thus:—At the ‘base of tho 
window, on tho left hand, is ilustrated the passage, 
“ Behold, a virgin shall conceive; ” above this is 
treated the “Dnto usa child is born.” Tho 
subjects follow on in tho other lights in this order:— 
* There were ee ae watching ;” above’ this, “ He 
shall feed His ;” “Behold, and ‘see if there be any 
sorrow like unto His sorrow ;” above this, “ Surely He 
hath borne our griefs;” “He was cut off out of the 
land of the living;” above this, “ Thou didst not leave 
His soul in hell.” The whole of the openings in ‘the 
tracery are filed with angels, = playing 
“Alleluia.” — of angels also the place of 
canopies and divisional members in the lower lights, 
and by these the Handolian spirit of the design is 
sustained by their musical scrolls being inscribed 
with the musio of the composer’s great work as it 
applied to the incidentsJabove' enumerated. At the 
base of the window is the following inscription :— 
“In Momory of Handel. Erected 100: years after his 
death.” 
The window is one of the most successful works of 
the artists. Some parts of it, for example, the headof 
the Saviour (bearing thecross), may fairly be desorilod 
as beautiful. 
nities 
A RESPECTABLE feature of the Confederates is their 
determination to pay their debts as long as they’ can. 
They diily sent over the dividends on the 2nd; ané 
people thought so well of the act that the price of the 
loan rose eyen despite’ thé reverses. There is’ nothing 
so creditable, certainty, in aman or a people as paying 
their debts—cxcept not having any to pay. 
Tie Consrauctiox or Citmyxys.—At a ‘recent 
meeting of the Chester town council, ‘a. letter from 
Richard Parry, chimney-sweeper, Brougliton, ‘to the 
council, was read by the town elerk, on tho violation 
of the Act for the Regulation of Building Chimneys 
(8 & 4 Vict..cap 85). The’ writer stated that “the 
disgraceful state of hundreds of chimneys in this clty 
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>to Act of Parliament, no sweeping machine 
being able to clear away the accumulation of soot, and 
thus giving great causo of danger by fire” The 
writer further stated that he “‘was confident that 
much property in the city was in a very doubtful state 
on account of the bad state of the chimneys; and 
most insurance offices, wero they aware ofthe fact, 
would decline granting the policy of insurance.” 








A MOTHER'S LOVE 

Wrar other friend has watched like a mother, over 
the helpless and uneasy hours of sickness, borne with 
its petalance, ministered to its pains, and soothed its 
infirmities, smoothed its feverish. pillow, and spoken 
the tender words of peace and comfort ? Where are the 
friends of our prosperity when the evil days come, and 
the years draw nigh, in-which we must say—we have 
no pleasure in them? ‘When the clouds, of misfortune 
descend, and poverty and wantevertake us; when the 
heart is sick with the unfulfilment of hope, and the 
spirit.droops-over its blighted expectations ;, when the 
cup of life is empoisoned by mischance or guilé; when 


thée:storm hath no rainbow, and the midniglit hath no} 


star; where then are the flatterers of our cloudless 
skies aud our sunbright hours? » When the schemes of 
earthly ambition fail, and the, hiss of .the multitude 
follows our downfall, whither have they departed ? 
Where is the shadow that attended us: when the 
sun has veiled his beams? Where are the lovely 
song-birds when the voicé of ‘winter sings.in the 
leafless forest? Alas! itsis but interest—or . con- 
venience—or ‘habit—or fashion that preserves the 
friendship of mankinds Where are the friends. of 
this world, when'the moath of calumny has breathed 
mildew and pestilence over the promise of our grow- 


ing reputation? Where are they when the taint of) 


worldly dishonour has fallen on our heads,and shame, 
whether deserved or not, has pointed us out for scern 
atd.mockery? They have gone to worship-the rising 
sun ; and left, perhaps, their former benefactor to pine 
in gloomy solitude over their ingratitude, and to feel 
the biting memory of “' benefits forgot.” 

But. the attachment of a mother no change of 
fortane—no loss of influence—not even the loss of 
character can destroy. As the triumph of her children 
is her own, 80 is their downfall and their dishonour. 
Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; her tears flow 
unbidden for their sorrows. ~ Her| eye follows them 
while present, and her soul goes with thom while 
absent... ‘With patience that never tires, and | self- 
denial that never ceases, she cheerfully sacrifices for 
them herown comforts and pleasures. Hersympathy 
is felt—not obtruded; herconsolation. is never officious, 
and always scothing to the spirit; her friendship is 
unalterable in life and strong in death, and: she 
breathes her last sigh in a prayer for the welfare of 


her children. 
SET 


VARIOUS KINDS OF HANDS. 


ELEMENTAL hands are distinguished by the meta- 
carpal part being both long and broad; the palm large, 
thick, and hard; the fingers short, thick and squared 
at their ends; the thumb stumpy, and often turned 
back; the nails short, strong, and hard—such hands 
symbolize a rough, unfinished mind—a mind lowly 
developed—obtuse intélligence, slow resolution, dull- 
ness of feelings. They are found especially among 
common je, and combined as they often are with 
large though coarsely modelled heads, they represent 
the material strength of a nation, its work, its man- 


power, 

The motar hand,which is especially the male hand, 
is characterized partly by its great size, partly by its 
strength of bone and muscle and its strong projecting 
joints and sinews. The palm is nearly square; the 
fingers longer than in the elemental hand, but very 
strong, large jointed, and broad tipped, the thumb es- 
peer strong, and with a full ball; the nails suitably 

ree, and of.clongated, quadrangular shape; the skin 
of the back firm and strong, and usually, but a little 
hairy, Such a hand symbolizes strength of will, and 
aptness for strong sustained efforts of mind. The old 
Roman character might be the type of the motar- 
handed man. 

The sensitive is the proper feminine’ hand ; it is 
never very large, and is often rather below the module 
in its length, and all its textures are delicate. In the 
palm, length predominates a little over breadth; the 
fingers are not proportionately longer than in, the 
motar hand, but the thumb is decidedly smaller and 
much more delicate. The fingers are divided in soft 
and oval forms, with fall rounded tips; the nails, 
hearly equilateral, are remarkably fine andelastic. Men 
With hands thus formed are generally distinguished 
by feeling, by fancy, and by with more than by intel- 
lectual acuteness and strength of will. ‘They are 
tommonly of-sensitive, sometimes of physical, consti- 
tution, and generally of sanguine temperament. 


The psychical hand—the most beautiful and the 
rarest of all the forms is that which. is most unlike 
the elemental and the childish hand: it is of moderate 
size in proportion to the whole stature. It should 
measure in its length just one module; the. palm is a 
little longer than broad, never much furrowed or 
folded, but marked with single large lines. The fingers 
are fine, slender, and rather. elongated, their joints 
are never prominent, their tips are rather long, taper, 
and delicately rounded, and they have fine nails of 
similar shape. The thumb is slender; well-formed, 
and only moderately long. The skin of the whole 
hand is delicate, and, even in a man, has but very 
little hair. Such rare hands are found with,none but 
rare minds. They indicate, Carus says, a peculiar 
purity and interior grandeur of feeling, combined with 
simple clearness if knowledge and ia will. 








A trvurnrut and elegant bust of the late Duke of 
Richmond has recently been placed in a recess ou the 
south side of the Assembly Room, Chichester. | It is 
executed in white marble, and, asa work of art, reflects 
the highest credit on the artist, Mr. J. N. Foley, R.A. 
Htis'the giftof the Richmond Memorial Committee 
to the citizens. 7 
- Tx these days of doubt and discussion as to longe- 
vity, it may be interesting to be able’ to assert a well- 
‘Vouched-for fact—namely, that-Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s 
‘Mother lived, as the register will prove, to 97, and had 
allher faculties at that age. Her death was caused by 
an ‘accident. Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s great grandmother, 
Mrs. Margaret Campbell, niece of the Duke of Argyll, 
lived to 99, and was also killed by an accident. A 
favourite goat jumped on her, and the consequent fall 
ended in death. 

Mr. Joun FaeEp has hit upon a happy thought, and 
transferred it to canvas with effect. A charming girl, 
of the: present day, stands proudly arrayed in her 
bridal dress, while the aged graudmother, in happy 
mood, brings forth the embroidered silk attire, old- 
fashioned now, in which she, too, in youth, knelt at 
the altar. Glancing her eyes from the relic of her 
young days to the-living bride in her splendour and 
beauty, the old lady seems to exclaim, with an air of 
triumph, “This was my wedding-gown.” 

InpiAN AND Japan TeEAs.—Messrs. Arthur. Capel 
and Co., in their circular, state:—“ Indian teas continue 
to be in great favour with, the trade, owing .to the 
general inferiority of the China crops; and the fine, 
strong, pungent kinds have sold dearer than ever; 
whilst the common, weak, and sour kinds have been 
generally difficult of sale, not being good enough for 
the pu of admixture, for which they are mostly 
used. Itis quite evident that if proper care in the 
cultivation and curing of Indian tea is taken, the re- 
sult will prove a great success to all interested, as_it 
only requires the superior strength and quality to be 
maintained to insurea ready sale at remunerative 








THE 
KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 
—— 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
THE EVICTION. 


Honest, honest Iago! 
If that thou beest a devil, I cannot kill thee. 


Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still.for ever fare thee well. 

* * * 7 - +. 
But 'tisdone. All words are idle~ 

Words from me are vainer still; 
But the thoughts we cannot bridle 

Force their way without the will. Byron. 


Mary Goopatt had a long journey before her 


but neither hnoger norfatigue attended her. When people 
are in love, the power of mortifying the flesh which 
they imbibe with this passion is truly wonderful. 


If the most consummate dandy falls in lovewith a lady 
who is slightly old-fashioned in her ideas, and from her 
recollections of the early part of the present century 
fancies’ that boots with square toes are the most elegant 
for evening dress, the ardent lover will bow to the 
opinion, and make his appearance at the next soirée 
in # pair of boots that are painful in their angularity. 
This is essontially self-sacrifice upon the shrine of 
affection. 

When the mind is pleasantly occupied, the wants of 
the body are apt to be neglected. Our grosser self 
seems to be absorbed, for tae time being, and to give 
place to the etherial. For a person in'love to eat and 
Gtink like an’ ordinary perseon’.is an enormity that 
Cupid may be supposed to resent in a most point blank 
manner ; another and more deadhy shaft from his fatal 
bow’ must be launched in ‘order ‘that the quivering 





heart, when beating around the feathered arrow, may 


be recalled to a sense of its duties, and confess that: it 
has backslided ina manner offensive to Venus. 

Love is an extraordinary and abnormal condition of 
the human mind and heart. 

It is an inspiration from heaven, which makes man 
something more than mortal If love is heaven, and 
heaven is love, the master passion brings us nearer 
to heaven. 

Most country girls, if we take a fair. average, will 
be found accomplished mistresses of the knife and 
fork. Prodigies of bread and butter eating are per- 
formed by dairymaids, yet, when the hand of love 
falls gently upon them, they feed upona sigh and feast 
upon an impassioned look. So it was with Mary 
Goodall. The prospect.of seeing Tom Harvey, and 
ministering to himin the midst of his burdensome 
captivity, was very delightful to her. 

Pity is not only akin to love—it is a most powerful 
adjunct and coadjutor. It expands the sympathies of 
the heart, and fans affection’s flame. 

Had Molly been.sent to Bromwich by her mother, 
on. purpose to-obtain some article.of domestic,use, she 
would have sighed during the whole/of the distance, 
and#have thought herself hardly used ; but as she was 
going on a peculiar and congenial mission, she managed 
to do. four miles an hour without a:murmur. 

The day was most. lovely.: Spring, encouraged 
by a warm sun, was putting forth her strength. Tho 
birds came” out of their strongholds, and hopped 
gaily from bough to bough, singing merrily the whilo ; 
the trees, the shrubs, the hedges, all: shot out their 
buds, whilst the meadows, put on a sniiling appearance, 
indicative of spring flowers, and a plentiful crop of 
balmy hay. t,o! 

All nature was awakening from its lethargic state, 
and the grand summer carnival was already com- 
mencing. 

Molly Goodall walked with an elastic step. Every 
inch of the well-worn bridle-path was well known to 
her, for she had frequently. traversed the road before. 
Bromwich being the. only: town’ wit*in many miles 
where good substantial shops could be met with, those 
living in obscure places, where the face of man is not 
often seen, were glad to avail themselves once a month), 
or once a fortnight, of the shopping facilities Brom- 
wich afforded. 

She had often passed by the gaol, and shuddered 
as she looked up at the frowning fortalice, hoping tliat 
evil stars would never lead any of her friends or re- 
lations to its gates. z 

Yet it had come to pass that one dearer to her than 
either father or mother had been cast into gaol, and 
was ‘even now languishing in’ «# solitary cell, when 
liberty would have bean most ‘welcome to him, and 
more of a boon than at any other period of his exist- 
ence. 

Her application to be allowed to see Tom Harvey 
was granted after some delay, and preceded by a 
grim-looking gaoler, at whose girdlo a bunch of keys 
dangled, she traversed gloomy corridors, and ascended 
flights of chilly stone steps, which struck a damp to 
her innocent spirit. 

The peculiar noise made by a key turning in a lock 
recalled her to herself, and the next minute she was 
in Tom Harvey's arms. 

“My darling,” said Tom Harvey, in a tremulsus 
voice; “thank you for this. It’s more than I dared 
hope for.” 

“Oh! Tom,” she replied, looking up tearfully in his 
manly face, “I could not keep away from you: More 
especially as events are happening at Baskerdalo 
which make it absolutely necessary that you should 
do something to save us.” 

“To save you! From what?” cried Tom Harvey, 
whose face showed the perplexity in which her words 
had placed him. 

“Mr. Lister,” replied Molly, “has threatened us 
with being turned out of the ferry-house——” 

“ Has he the power? ” 

“ It would appear that he hes.” 

“What is his motive for such harshness? ” 

“My refusal to marry him. He swears that he is 
determined to have me for his wife, and in the event 
of my persisting in my refusal to marry a man whom 
I not only hate and dislike but thoroughly despise, 
he will, at twelve o’clock to-day, turn father out, and 
give the ferry to one of his own friends.” 

“ Infamous!” ejaculated Tom Harvey. 

“T lay awake all night,” continued Molly, “ think- 
ing what was best to be done, when it occurred to mo 
that if you were to make a deposition as to what hap- 
pened to you on the night of your disappearance, you 
would probably ensnre Mr. Lister’s arrest ona criminal 
charge, which would prevent him accomplishing our 
ruin. 

“ Trwould have done so before,” said Tom Harvey, 
“had I been free to act; but I had my doubts as to 
whether a prisoner like myself was not a sort of out- 
law, deprived of a right to appeal to the courts.” 

* Will you see the governor and ‘ask him ?” urged 





Molly. 
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Harvey spoke to the gaoler, who replied that he 
knew nothing about law. If the governor was in, he 
could see him, if not, he must ‘wait till he arrived, 
Calling out to another warder who was within hail, 
the gaoler sent him with a message, saying that 
No. 85 wished to see the governor *‘ pertickler.” 

In a short time the governor, who was a humane 
and benevolent man, made his appearance. He never 
neglected any appeal on the part of the prisoners 
placed in his charge. He looked upon them as objects 
of compassion, and he. did all he could to alleviate 
their misery, and lighten the dreariness of their lot. 

On entering the cell, he made a sort of ragged bow 
to Mary, who favoured him with one of her most 
elaborate courtesys in return for so signal’a mark of 
favour. 

“Well, my man,” exclaimed the governor, “what 
is it? Mako haste, and cut it as short as you can. I 
suppose your cell is not warm enough, or the warders 
starve you, and dock your rations ?” 

“No, sir, it isn't that,” replied Tom, with s smile. 
“Tm treated with as much kindness as I have any 
right to expect ; but I want to know if I can havea 
warrant issued against a person ? ” 

“ What for?” abruptly demanded the governor. 

“I’m in here for smuggling, sir.” 

“Yes; go on.” 

“Well, sir. I gotinto the smugglers’ society in 
this way.” 

“Don't want any long-winded story.” 

“ I won't be'long, sir,” said Tom. “I was walking 
home, after having been to.see the girl I was courting. 
She is standing by my side, now, bless her heart.” 

Mary blashed up to the eyes, and the governor mut- 
tered something about good taste, not a bad judge, &c. 

“ And I had words with Mr. Lister, the steward of 
Baskerdale, who was also sweet upon Molly, sir, and 
it ended in my throwing the steward into the hedge. 
He picked himself up, and swore he would be revenged. 
Mary Goodall heard and saw all this, and after 
that I left her. When I had nearly reached Miss 
Wicherley'’s——” 

“‘ Were you one of Miss Wicherley's servants ?” de- 
manded the governor. 

“I was, sir.” 

“ That's something in your favour; for I know Miss 
Wicherley well, and she is a most estimable lady.” 

“ Well, sir, all at once I was knocked’ down, and 
I saw Mr. Lister bending over me, with # stone in ‘his 
hand. I'l. swear it was him. He left me for dead, 
and some Flushing smugglers picked me up, healed 
my wounds, and took me a cruise with them, which 
resulted in my capture by the revenue cutter. Can I 
depose to these facts, sir, and have Mr. Lister ar- 
rested ?” 

‘Lhe governor thought for a time, and replied : 

* The bench sits to-day at Bromwich... I can have 
you-taken over there, and you can make your de- 
position on oath, leaving the bench to deal with the 
case as they think fit. The fact of your quarrel 
with the steward, coupled with the fact of his being 
evamoured of a gitl who was devotedly attached to 
you, and who would have nothing to say to him, 
makes your story probable. If yeu wisli' it, I will 
send you before the bench to make your. statement; 
though it seems odd that you should havesaid nothing 
about the attempted murder all the time you have 
beea in prison.” g 

“I wasdown on my luck, sir, if, you understand 
what I mean,” said Tom Harvey. “I did not seem 
to care about anything. I gave way to despair; but 
now I want to be doing something.” 

“Very laudable, no doubt. Well, youshall go be- 
fore the bench atone o'clock. I have no power to act 
in the matter. None whatever. Good morning !\I 
will see that you are attended to.” 

While this was taking place at Bromwich, Mr. 
Lister and his satellites were not idle at Baskerdale. 

At twelve o'clock exactly the steward appeared 
upon the scene with three men. They remained at a 
short distance from tle house, while their leader spoke 
to Stephen Goodall. 

No salutation passed between the two men. Mr. 
Lister said, in a sharp, acrimonions voice; 

* Am I to have the girl?” 

“No, I would rather see her in her coffin,” was the 
emphatic response. 

“Very well. Iam about to proceed ‘to extremities. 
Perhaps a little poverty will teach you better manners, 
and make you more civil. You had better begin to 
remove yourtraps.” 

Don’t alarm yourself, I don’t want to stay,” re- 

ied the keeper of the ferry. “ But I knuw one thing. 

don’t move until I have knocked up some sort of a 
any put my furniture in. Will your men’ help 
me?” 

“Ask them. If they choose, I. shall not say them 
nay,” answered the steward of Baskerdale ; who, by a 
slight show of clemency, thought he should make 
some impression on the keeper of the ferry. 

Goodall spoke to the men, who agreed to assist him 


in putting’ up a shed, viding he gave them some- 
thing of 4 ghéknliey Press for their trouble. This 
he gladly consented to do, for it was of the utmost 
importance for him to have some place to stow his 
effects away in before the evening, as the night dew 
would materially injure his furniture. He could not 
get a cart without going. some distance, and he had 
omitted to hire one, thinking that Mr. Lister might re- 
lent at the last moment; but in this speculative belief 
he was sadly mistaken. 

“ We must have a tree,” said the keeper. 

“Cut onedown'then. There are plenty about. Do 
you want alarge one?” 

“One of a tidy size will do. Idon’t care about a 
patriarch of the forest exactly.” J 

Goodall entered his house, and returned with a 
couple of axes. 

“Tt don't matter where, I suppese?” he said, 
swinging an axe over his shoulders, and giving 
another to one of the men. 

“ Go to that clump at the back of your house. A tree 
won't be missed there,” teplied Mr. Lister. 

Goodall did a8 he was directed, and went to the 
clump, followed by those whom he had hired to assist 
him. 

Mrs. Goodall came out of the cottage, emerging 
from her obscurity with a red. face, which denoted that 
she was in a ion. Mr. Lister was the butt of her 
remarks. She vilified and abused him after her own 
peculiar fashion, and he was fain to retire toa safe 
distance lest something unpleasant in the shape of 
manual violence should happen to him. 

The clump to which Goodall betook himself was 
the identical one in which the ruffian Gosh had hid- 
den himself, after robbing the keeper of the ferry D se] 

ratory to his attack on Baskerdale, which resulted 
i his decapitation by Hindon’s contrivance. 

The hollow tree in which Gosh took refuge at once 
attracted Goodall’s attention, and he thought it pecu- 
liarly adapted for the work he had in’ hand. 

His intention was to drive some piles or stakes in 
the ground, filling up the spaces between with boughs 
and furze bushes, making the roof in the same man- 
ner. Over all he had a large tarpaulin to throw. 

The hollow tree would come to the earth with 
comparative ease. Its top branches were plentiful 
enough, but there was no heavy, solid wood to saw 
through; so he gave the word, and the axes began 
to resound through the enclosure. 

After an hour’s sharp work the tree fell, and the 
men began to lop off the boughs. 

Suddenly a rabbit ran out of one of the numerous 
holes with which the ground was perforated and 
Goodall having a spade in his hand, plunged it into 
the earth, saying: 

“Pil just turn this up. It 'won’t take me two 
minutes. I should'nt ‘wonder if there'are some more 
conies down tliere. Whata bit of sport we could 
have with a ferret, to be sure!” 

The men continued to lop the branches without 
paying much attention to the keeper, who dug vigor- 
ously. 

Presently bis spade struck against. somethiog hard. 
“ That's a plaguy stone, I'll bet,” he muttered. 
Another “spit”. turned. up a quantity of earth, 
amongst which something glistened and glittered. 
“Hullo!” said the keeper, “what have we got 
here?” 

Sticking his spade in the ground, he proceeded to 
reconnoitre, and, falling down on his knees, scraped 
away the earth until he came to something which 
caused him to utter an exclamation of delight. 
“Wonderful!” he sail, “the fellow must have 
stolen it and dropped it in this’ tree. This is where 
I lost him.” 

He had found the casket!—the casket whiclr Sir 
William Wicherley had ‘placed in his' hands for his 
son’s benefit. ‘The axe had made so great an inden- 
tation in the side of the casket, that all the keeper had 
todo in order to see its contents was to pull the in- 
laid wood asunder with his hands. 

As he id so, several bundles of bank-notes, together 
with some very valuable jewels, fell out. At the bot- 
tom of all was a slip of paper, on which was written: 
“T, Sir William Wicherley, late of Australia, now 
on board the homeward-bound steam-ship, Golden 
Nugget, do declare that, in the event of my death, all 
my property enclosed inthis casket is to be given to 
my only son; Arthur, now also. on board the said 
Golden Nugget, and in the event of this ship being 
wrecked, and should my son Arthur escape the perils 
of the sea,'I constitute Mr. Sockton Sark, lawyer, of 
London, sole executor ; and whosoever shall conduct 
my son to the said Sockton Sark is to be handsomely 
rewarded by him.” 

Stephen Goodall hastily bundled everything into 
the casket-again, with the intention of replacing it in 
his pocket. What he had just read opened his eyes, 
and he saw that, if the tr boy to whom he -had 
given shelter, and who had so mysteriously disap- 


==. 
an usurper, and had no power to turn him out-of his 
cottage. 

But was the boy alive? That was: a question 
which it was impossible for him to answer,. 

The only course of action which occurred to hin 
was to seek Miss Rose Wicherley; lay the casket be- 
fore her, and ask her advice. 

His object in placing the casket in @ secure place 
was to hide it from the ‘prying and ‘curious eyes of 
Mr. Lister, who might endeavour to take it from him, 
Unaided, such an attempt would be fruitless, but with 
the assistance of his three men he might succeed in 


80. 
The men were so busy with their wood-cutting 
that they did not pay any attention to the keeper of 
the ferry, or notice his preoccupation. They carried 
the boughs and the stakes to the side of the keeper's 
and then, under his directions, and with his 

guiding help, erected a rough shed. 

It was nearly dark by the time all this was accom- 
plished, and Mr. Lister, with an amount of humanity 
which was truly:surprising, avd for which no one 
would have given him credit, said: 

“TI think we must leave you till the , 
Goodall. It is growing dark very rapidly, and you 
will not be able tosee. I shall wish you good-night.” 

Goodall wastso surprised at this unexpected kind- 
ness that he was at a less for a reply. 

In the midst of his wonderment a familiar yoicg 
sounded in his ears. 

“ Has he gone, father?” 

It was'Molly, who had just returned from Brom. 
wich, and who ‘was accompanied by two officers of 
justice, to whom the task of arresting the steward of 
Baskerdale, on a charge of attempted murder, was en- 


trusted. 

The bench of magistrates had issued their warrant, 
-_ little time was allowed to elapse before its execu- 
tion. 

“No, my lass, he’s here, if you mean Mr. Lister.” 
As the keeper of the ferry’s reply vibrated in the 
air, Mr, Lister approached, and said : 
“Tam here, Mary. Haveyou anything tosay tome?" 
He thought that she liad determined to ‘sacrifice 
herself in order to save her father from an ‘ignomini- 
ous expulsion ; but he was in error, for a short; ill- 
favoured individual faced him, and exclaimed; in a 
harsh voice: 

“Is your name Lister?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Then I must trouble you to come with me.” 
Ayah ve ah Rey 

‘I havea warrant in my d for your sapprehen- 
sion on a criminal charge.” . 

“ A—criminal—charge ?” repeated Mr. Lister, em- 
phasizing every word. 

“ Yes.” 

“You must be joking. Do you know who I am?’ 
“Perfectly. Steward in the employ of Sir Themas 
Wicherley, of Baskerdale.” 
“ And yet you dare make such an allegation against 
a man of whose respectability you have no doubt?” 
“ The charge is just this———” 
“Yes, yes. Let me have the charge—by all means 
let me hear of what I am accused, and by whom!” 
said Mr. Lister, who tried very hard to be. brave, and 
to assume a fearless demeanour. 
“You are ” replied the officer, slowly, “of 
attempting to murder one Thomas Harvey. The de- 
positions have been made by the said Thomas Harvey 
sebtarateap neten, both of the parish of Fenny 
ra’ nm.” 
Upon hearing this, Mr. Lister’s equanimity de- 
serted him, and his legs trembled so violently that 
he was aes to sink upon his knees, The 
of guilt, which had held high carnival in his soul, fled 
away, and he was without any support. He groaned 
in the anguish of his spirit, aud in his imagination the 
gallows was already erected, the rope already adjusted 
round his neck, and his doom decreed by the. implac- 
able voice of an earthly judge. 
He knew that he had deserved death, for he had 
to deprive a fellow-creature of life ; and he 
knew also that a decree .went forth amidst the 
thunders of Sinai that man shall do no murder. 
He was a coward at heart, and when he. heard the 
gyves clanking together in the offieer's he 
surmised that. they would soon be around: his wrists, 
and the little courage which he had formerly pos 
sessed deserted him in his heur of need. 
He sank upon his face and grovelled in the grass. 
Terror took complete possession of him. He was a2 
abject wretch. 
“\ I—I did not kill him,” he'said, in a whining voice 
“He is alive now ; why does he want to 
me? Let me gv. Don’t say anything about liaving 
seen'me. I—I have money. I will make it wort 
your while.” 
In vain the constable cautioned him against spesk- 
‘ing, he-would not be warned. He completely : lost his 








peared, was still alive, Sir Thomas Wicherley was only 





senses—his prudence vanished into thim air. 
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Sao 
he officer endeavoured to place the handcuffs on 
his wrists, but the steward sprang up and endeavoured 
away. 
ihe nd shouted : 

“J command every one in the name of the law to 
gesist in this man’s capture,” 

The keeper of the ferry needed no incentive to 
induce him to obey this order. He darted forward, 
and prevented the steward from entering the meadows 
leading towards Baskerdale, d 

Finding himself heeded Mr. Lister doubled, and 
strove to make off along the coast, but he was unable 
todo so. Nothing but the sea was open to him. The 
dull plash plash of the waves upon the beach seemed 
to warn him against entering their briny embrace ; 
put so maddened was he at the prospect of incarcera- 
tion and the gallows afterwards, that he plunged iato 
the water and swam as quickly as he could in the 
direction of the opposite coast. 

It is hardly possible to suppose that he hoped to 
gain the opposite shore. He may have thought so, 
for a madman is apt to over-estimate and exaggerate 
his strength, 

Now was the of the ferry’s opportunity, 

He ran to his boat, and launched it with the utmost 
rapidity. ‘There was no time to set the sail, nor was it 


necessary. 

He plied the sculls with energy, and soon overtook 
the steward, whose evanescent powers were quickly 
exhausted. He was ling in the water, and 
made no resistance as the r of the ferry hauled 
him on board. He laid at the bottem of. the boat, 
thoroughly exhausted, and Goodall rowed back to the 
landing-place with a savage force. 

His enemy was, defeated in the hour of his 
triumph; and when adversity camo upon him, the 
pitifulness of his real ch r was fully displayed. 

The officers took him in’ e, all dripping wet as 
he was, and placed him in a cart, in they hed 
driven over from. Bromwich, The fetters closed 
around his wrist, and he was’ prisoner in the iron 
grasp of the law. 

The cart drove off with a runibling noise, and 
Stephen Goodall embraced his daughter, saying : } 

“That’s done me good, lass. That's how villains 
should bo served. I like that! Dang it, I like 
that!” 

He rubbed his hands together gleefully. 

“Well, father, where are you off to now,” said Mrs, 
Goodall. 

“We've got a new lease of our territory, missis, 
I'm thinking ; but I waut just to ruu over to Fenny 
Drayton for half an hour.” 

“But the ferry ?” 

“Well, I must neglect that for once. You'll ferry 
them over if any passengers should come, won't you, 
my dear 2” 

The endearing epithet mollifield Mrs. Goodall, 
promised compliance if he ‘would not be 
ong.” 

The keeper kissed his wife and Molly, and started 
off on his journey to Petrel’ House, keeping his hand 
in his pocket lest any ono sliould abstract the precious 
contents of the long-lost casket. ; 

Who shall say that the hand of Providezce was not 
in all this, and that something shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will? 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
A SUBTERFUGE, 

She listens—'Tis the wind, she crics, 

The moon that rose so full and bright 
Is now o'ercast, She looks, she sighs— 

She fears ‘twill be a stormy night, 
Aud'lo! the universal air 

Seemed lit with ghastly flame, 
Ten thousand, thousand dreadful eyes 

Were looking down ir blame. 

The Dream of Eugene Aram, 

Morean was right in his conjecture that the’ man 
on the black horse was Hindon. ‘That worthy had 
leffthe inn as soon as he had finished his conversation 
with Sir Thomas. 

The baronet went up-stairs to the Jocal attorney 
with tottering stepa, and great beads of ‘perspiration 
hung upon ‘his forehead. 

He was sick at heart, and, in spite of Hindon’s zeal, 
he dreaded the worst, and feared that the end was ap- 
proaching. 

Making an apology to Mr. Bentley, he dismissed 
him, rang the bell, paid his bill, and ordering his car+ 
riage, drove to Baskerdale, where he occupied himself 
in packing up his things and making ready for 
instant flight. 

Hindon rode at the same frantic pace until he 
Teached the outskirts of Miss Rose Wicherley’s garden. 
Here he dismounted, and fastened his horse to a tree. 

he poor creatiire was ‘terribly distressed, and its 
sides heaved painfully at every respiration it took. 

It was quite dark ix’ the shadows of the trees, and 


Knowles. 


the front door of Petrel House was shrouded in 
gloom.. 

Hindon’s device to gain possession of the child was 
deserving some slight praise for its originalty and its 
cunning. He intended to simulate poverty outside 
the windows of Miss Wicherley’s house, knowing 
that if she heard a beggar singing a hymn in a dole- 
ful voice, shé Would assist him in some way. What 
more likely thamthat she should send Arthur to the 
door with a few halfpence or some silver, to help the 
supposed mendicant on his journey. 

had dring i often remarked that benevo- 
lent people like to make children the dispensers of 
their agg © os omar » ee stop 
op a blind 1 an ve a little child a penny 
hpony the i tatleoay 02 if they thought that 
the good deed would be more acceptable when coming 
through the hands of those little ones to whom wisdom 
is rev 3 
_ If his plan should fail, he intended to ‘try another 
and a more desperate one, though heinfinitely preferred 
_ simple course, if he sould thereby,accomplish his 
ends. , 

To break into the house inthe dead of night and 
cut the child's throat was fraught with danger. 

He turned his edat inside out and disfigured his hat, 
so that he might*look like a ragged Bedouin of a 
fellow, and then,.disguising his voice, he set up a 
melancholy drawl, in which a few words were only 
distinguishable. 

All happened as he had foreseen. Miss Wicherley 
and Arthur wers togethér in the drawing-room, anxi- 
ously awaiting the arrival of Mr. Sockton Sark: 
Arthur was already quite at home in his new abode, 
and he had learnt to love the kind lady who knew so 
well how-to win the hearts of those with whom she 
came in contact. : 

§ !” he said; “some one outside is singing.” 

“ Ah!” said Miss Wicherley, “ that is nothing new, 
I have poor fellows*hero from all. They tell 
one another that I am good and kind to them, and 
that if they have nothing to buy food with Iam 
ready to supply their wants.” 

“Tt’s a hymn he is singing, I think.” 

“Very likely. Some of my pensioners are bad 
fellows, but they know that I prefer something simple 
and pious in its natare.if, I am tobe serenaded.” 

“ Shall. you give this one something ? ” 

“Yes, I think so. Look, dear boy, on the side 
table, and you will seea bundle of the Religious Tract 
Society’s books. ‘Take two—they are all different— 
and here is sixpence.” 

Arthur appfopriated the books and took the six- 
pence, saying : 

“Shall I run to the door with the things?” 

“Do, please. Just open the door and say, ‘Here 
is something for you. _ I only give you the money on 
condition that you read the books.’” 

“ Vory well,” replied Arthur. 

He walked into the hall, and opened the door fear- 
lessly. The wind, which was rather gusty, swept in; 
but.he faced it, and said: 

“ Where are you?” 

Hindon stopped singing, and said: 

“Hero, young gentleman, at tho bottom of the 
ste ow 
PGome up here. I have something for you.” 

“God bless you for it! I haven't tasted bite nor 
sup since yéester’ morning, and Ip well-nigh famished. 
Heaven will reward you, young gentleman !” 

“Come up here, then,” éxclaimed Arthur. 

“I'm sorry, young gentleman, to say I can’t, for I’ve 
lost the use of one side through a paralytic stroke, 
and have hard work to move about at all.” 

“What does he say ?” asked Miss Wicherley, who 
could only imperfectly hear the conversation. 

“He says he is paralysed, and can’t get up the 
steps.” 

“Poor man! I will ring the bell for Sampson.” 
“No aunt, dear, don’t do that,” cried Arthur. “TI 
will give it to him. It’s not too dark for me to see.” 

“Very well. Mind you don’t fall,” said Miss 
Wiclerley. 

Arthur descended the steps with aquick step, and 
when he arrived at the bottom, exelaimed: 

‘* Here you are, tike——” 

But before he could’ complete his sentence Hindon 
was upon him. His hand was at his throat, and the 
unfortunate boy found himself in the iron grasp of an 
implacable enemy. To cry out was beyond his power. 
He could scarcely breathe, and he could only feel 
thankful that he was not instantly suffocated. 

Hindon ran with the fleétness of a deer to the spot 
where he had tethered his horse. He climbed upon 
his back with the boy in his arms, gave the animal the 
rein, and was out of sight in a moment. 

In the meantime, Miss Wicherley could not imagine 
what had become of Arthur. She fidgetted about, 
ealled him;'and receiving no answer, rang the bell. 

Sampson made his appearance, and his mistress 





said : 


“ Go outside and see if you can find master Arthur 
He went away a moment ago to give a poor man 
something.” 

+ Sampson searched the garden and the shrubberies, 
and even penetrated to the high road, but he could 
not discover a sign of him hé sought. 

Much alarmed, Miss Wicherley summoned her 
whole household, and despatched the male part of it 
in various directions. 

She herself satin her chair in the drawing-room, 
and prayed silently, for she feared some great calamity 
had evertaken the boy. 

Her heart had misgiven her at first, but it seemed 
80 absurdly impossible that any harm could come to 
Arthur through giving alms toa beggar at the door 
that she did not restrain him. 

It was evident to her now that her good nature had 
been imposed upon, and that she had been made the 
dupe of a wily scoundrel. She saw her error when 
it was too late, and she was so much terrified that she 
did not dare to guess what awful fate might await 
Arthur. 

His enemies had discovered his dwelling-place. 
Probably Sir Thomas orsome of those alout him had 
seen the boy, and his forcibleabduction was the result 
of his detection. 

They had not destroyed him ona former occasion, 
so she ventured to hope that they would now be 
equally merciful. 

Vain hope. 

Hindon was at that moment casting about in his 
mind for a suitable spot in which to shed the blood of 
his captive. 

A terrible man was Hindon when he unchained the 
bull-dog of cruelty which bayed incessantly within that 
foul kennel bis heart. Mercy was‘ word unknown to 
him. He would have assorted admirably with those 
Spanish soldiers who, under Cortez and Pizarre, and 
kindred leaders, massacred theaboriginal inhabitants of 
the new world as if they were cattle. 

About three miles from Fenny Drayton on the high 
road to Bromwich was a dark-looking copse known 
as the “Mandrake.” Few would approach it after 
dark, as it was alleged to be haunted. 

Hindon, however, could afford to laugh at such idle 
superstition. He wauted to find a place which had the 
reputation of being the abode of evil spirits, because 
then his wickedness would stand a smaller chance of 
being discovered. 

He had often heard of this “Mandrake,” for a strange 
story was told about it. A boy had strayed into its 
precincts'to get a bird’s nest. His companions were not 
so daring. They left him to himself, and night came 
on before he could leave the mass of trees which in 
some places were so dense that it was not easy to find 
one’s way out. 

In the midst of the darkness an old owl gave utter- 
_ to his dismal note which sounded like “Hoo, 

00 |” 

The poor boy thought that the evil genius of the 
wood was accosting him, and asking his name, and 
he replied, in submissive accents, “Johnny Bocomb, 
sir, lost in the wood;” but the owl continued his 
query, ‘“‘ Hoo, hoo?” and the boy crawled away in 
deadly terror, thinking that he would presently be 
the prey of some sprite or hobgoblin. 

He reached home with his hair standing on end, 
and looking so scared that his parents thought he 
was going into a fit. 

The story of Johnny Bocomb was retailed from one 
to another, and it ‘became a standing joke; but the 
juvenile part of the population were inclined to sup- 
port Johnny Bocomb, and thought that he had been 
accosted by a veritable ghost; so that amongst the 
uneducated the Mandrake acquired a worse name than 
ever. 

Hindon had selected the spot because of its bad 
repute, and because he felt sure that the body might 
remain thére for days and weeks, and even months, 
without attracting the notice of anything more dan- 
gerous than a carrion crow. 

The Matidrake lay back a short distance from the 
road. Hindon fastened his horse to a tree as befure, 
and, keeping a tight hold’ of the boy, proceeded cau- 
tiously until he entered the copse. 

One of his harids had been. placed'so tightly over 
Arthur’s mouth as to prevent the possibility of his 
crying out, but when he reached the wood he with- 
a his hand'in order to feel in’ his’ pocket for his 

nife. 

Arthur took advantage of the opportunity to cry 
out as loud as he could for assistance. 

Hindon grated his teeth savagely together, and, 
striking the boy a blow in tlie face with his clenched 
fist, said : 

“Take that. It ought to stop your singing out.” 

He was afraid that some one passing in the road 
might hear signals of distress, and rush to tle rescue. 

Englishmen are more or less Quixotic when thoy 
think that any one staads in need of their help, and 





Hindon was not so brave as uot to dread the appears 
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ance of an honest man who would not hesitate to in- 
terfere on behalf of his victim. 

The blow was only partially effective. Arthur saw 
the man’s murderous intention flash from his eyes, 
and he stepped back. He was, however, struck with 
sufficient force to send him recling against the trunk 
of a tree, crushed and bleeding, though he was not 
stunned. 

He was too much confused to cry out, and he lay 
mill and passive, awaiting a fresh onslaught from his 
enemy. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SIR ARTHUR WICHERLEY. 
Bo, rod oat ‘tis ot ne yard ormne but 
© draw the curtain. e 
And the actors rest awhile.  dealameete Anon. 

Morcax was not a man easily dispirited. Had he 
been, Sockton Sark would not have kept him in his 
service. He liked to have men about him who were 
equal to any emergency. The driver looked at the 
horse and then at his fare, and said: 

‘You can take the horse, sir, if you like.” 

“No, thank you,” replied Morgan. ‘I fancy I can 
walk as fast as that beast can carry me.” 

“ Getting old, sir, that's what it is. I can remember 
that horse when it was one of the best steeplechasers 
in he eoantde and now look at it. It’s only fit for a 

“Knowing that, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for bringing it out,” said Morgan, severely. ‘I 
have one consolation in thinking that. your cleverest 
wheelwright will hardly be able to patch up that old 
shandrydan. It has seen its last journey, I hope.” 

“Master always said it wouldn't last long, and 
that’s why he insured it.” 

“Who was silly enough to effect an insurance on a 
thing like that?” 

“Traveller for some company, sir. They do it 
somehow. A man travels, and gets a hundred a year 
and his five per cent. commission. He don’t care for 
his salary, sir; he wants his commission, and he in- 
sures right and left.” 

“Well, I shall walk, You may go back to the 
Mitre and tell py master that I refuse to pay for the 
fly, and that [ am not sure an action would not lie 

against him for sending me out in such a rattletrap 
concern. He ought to be mulcted in heavy damages,” 

“ It isn’t my fault, sir,” replied the driver. “I have 
to obey master’s orders; and I wouldn't have taken 
you in the po'chay if it had been mine; but when 
master says-—” 
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“ There is something for yourself, though it is more 
than you deserve,” said Morgan, interrupting him, 
and giving him acoin. “You had better go home, 
and get assistance.” 

“T shall, sir; and thank you kindly for me. If 
you are going to Miss Wicherley’s, I should advise 
you to. keep straight on till you come te the Man- 
drake.” 


e. 

“The Mandrake? ” repeated Morgan. 

“ That’s a copse or spinney, sir, by the ‘side of the 
road,” replied the man. “ When you get there, turn to 
the left, and you will not be more than an hour be- 
fore you reach Petre! House.” 

“ How far is the Mandrake? ” 

“ Not above a mile and a quarter, I should say, sir.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed Morgan. “I must go, or 
I would lend you a hand. It's confoundedly pro- 
voking; but,” he added, to himself, “I may be in 
time yet.” 

He walked away as quickly as he could, and specu- 
lated as he went upon the extraordinary nature of the 
occurrences which had happened to him. Since his 
arrival in Bromwich, first of all he overheard a con- 
versation which was not intended for his ears, and 
which, if it meant anything, clearly meant that mur- 
der was that night to be committed in the very house 
to which he was going. 

He felt that he was engaged in just such an adven- 
ture which, in this romantic world, sometimes happens 
to people, giving them an opportunity of gossiping 
zissnntly in after years about what they have 

one. 

Secondly, his conveyance had broken down. If he 
had been a recalcitrant elector, who was being con- 
veyed to the poll by his own party, and whose advent 
would bring confusion and despair te the opposite 
side, he could have imagined a motive for his. sudden. 
stoppage; but that the driver was. in league with 
murderers and assassins, he did not believe, 

Whilst he was indulging these innocent specula- 
tions, a shrill cry burst upon his ears. Looking up, he 
saw to the right of him a dense mass of timber. He 
at once came to the conclusion that he bad arrived at 
the Mandrake of which the driver had spoken. 

He listened, but the cry was not repeated. 

“Some foul play going on there, I'll take my oath,” 
he muttered, clenching his fists, and putting his hand 
upon one of those heavy lead-charged weapons called 
& life-preserver as he spoke. 

_ All at once he caught sight of Hindon’s horse—the 
jet-black horse—which its rider had fastened to « 
bough of a tree. He nized it at once, and. the 








presence of his horse in the neighbourhood of the Maa- 
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drake fully accounted for the cry which he had 
heard. 


Lawyer's clerks know well enough how to put two 
and two together. 

“God grant,” he murmured, “that I am not too 
late.” . 

With these words on his lips, he plunged into the 
thicket, treading warily, and holding his life-preserver 
in his hand. 

The moonbeams slanted through the boughs of the 
trees, and showed him a stout, thick-set figure bending 
over the fragile form of a boy. 

An uplifted arm held a knife, the blade of. which 
glittered and shone in the moonlight. 

A moment more and Sir Arthur Wicherley would 
have fallowed his father. to the land of spirits, wiither 
his sainted mother had already gone. 

But.no. Providence decreed the contrary, for the 
kuife was rudely dashed from the murderer's hand, and 
a heavy blow felled him to the ground. 

Morgan would gladly have handed him over to the 
police, but he had no opportunity of doing so. 

He asked Arthur whether he ‘had been taken away 
from Petrel House, and on being answered in the 
affirmative, he carried him to Hindon’s horse, whic: he 
did not scruple to use, and mounting the animal, rode 
off in tho direction of Drayton, which’ he reached 
in less than half an hour. 

Miss Wicherley was trausported with joy at seeing 
Arthur once more, and did not. fail to recognize the 
hand of Providence in his remarkable resoue from al 
early grave, 

The next morning Miss Wicherley sent over to 
Baskerdale, requesting to seo Sir Thomas; her mes- 
senger returned, saying, that Sir Thomas accompanied 
by Mr. Hindon, who was very ill, had gone to London 
by. the first train. 

While she was discussing this intelligence with 

Morgan, the keeper of the ferry arriyed with the 
casket, and the fact of..Arthur’s identity was fully 
established. 
Mr. Thomas Wicherley and Hindon were unmo- 
lested, as Miss Wicherley did not wish to, fayour the 
newspapers with a family scandal, The property 
passed into Sockton Sark’s hands, and he administered 
it for the benefit of his youthful client, Sir Arthuy 
who shortly went to Eton. 

Mr. Lister was tried for his.life, but acquitted, om 
the ground of insufficient testimony; but a worse 
punishment than death awaited him in the fact 
consciousness of Tom Harvey’s marriage with Mary 





Goodall, the pretty daughter of the Keeper of the Ferty- 
THE END, 
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SWORD MAKER OF TOLEDO. 


—_—_—_@———_—. 
CHAPTER IX 
My heart you shake 
With youthful thoughts and sympathies; 
That, as by magic wake beneath, 
The atmosphere you bid me breathe. Anon. 

Ox leaving their shop, as stated, Juan and_ his 
foster-father hastened to the residence of a friend, at 
s little distance, where they found refuge, and de- 
posited the armful of weapons they had succeeded in 
aving. 

“Well, we have escaped with our lives, and that's 
tomething,” said Senor Montes, trying to recover his 
wual cheerfulness. “If they had killed you, Juan, I 
thould have died outright. As it is, I think I'll pick 
wand go to work again—though it’s hard at my age. 
Its some satisfaction,” he added, ‘to have cheated the 
nob of our best weapons and ourselves. But what 
tall we do?” 

“Resume work to-morrow!” responded Juan. 
“Some of our swords are already engaged, so that we 
ull have money coming in immediately. To-night, 
luther, 1 must devote myself to looking for Ben Israel 
wad his daughter ! ” 

“But if you do,” demurred his father, “it will 
Wentify us with the Jews, and be our complete ruin. 
— hardly be safe for us to open our shop again, I 


Juan endeavoured to clieer and encourage his foster- 
hither, and finally succeeded, when he buckled on his 
ford and left the house, proceeding directly to the 

tesidence of Ben Israel. 

Ho found it a deserted ruin. 

He did not linger long in the vicinity, remembering 
pps only intimate friend of the family of Ben 

was Rabbi Benjamin, and te his house he 


He found it deserted, as when Syria had visited it 
Y 4 few minutes before, and he specdily arrived at 
jenn conclusion as hers—that the family had gone 
~~ during the presence of the mob in that vi- 
.. Where can they have gone ?” he then asked him- 
oe Pe og has often told nie that she had no inti- 
Ye the ds, and that her only intimate acquaintances 
hes children of Rabbi Benjamin! Her father 
 cither taken her te the house of one of his own 
fends, or they are at this moment wandering about 


gp] iD peril of being captured by some of the 





[THE INCANTATION. } 


Tortured by this chought, he began walking about 
the streets, examining every person he met, and 
finally approaching a small group, who were shouting 
and laughing, and evidently amusiug themselves at 
the expense of some victim. 

Quickening his steps, he ‘penetrated this group, 
discovering that they had just captured a Jewess, 
whom they bad bound to a post, and were now pre- 
aring to beat with rods to force her to abjure her re- 


on. 

“Come!” they shouted, “declare that you are not 
a Jewess, or you shall be beaten to death!” 

It was at the moment that they were about to carry 
their threats into execution that Juan Montes made 
his appearance. 

Despite the pallid face, the wild, imploring eyes, 
the streaming hair, and torn garments, Juan instantly 
recognised the woman as Esther, Syria’s faithful 
friend and servitress. 

“Back, men or fiends!” he shouted, drawing his 
sword, his chivalrous blood all aflame at the shameful 
sight. “Are ye not ashamed to war upon women— 
unoffending, defenceless women! Cowards! fight 
nee not dare tolay your hands upon this woman 
again !” 

ar Death to Juan Montes, the friend of the Jews!” 
cried a voice on the outskirts of the group. ‘“ Down 
with him !” 

A feeble movement was made to rush upon the 
young sword-maker, but he stood, brave and un- 
daunted, his eyes flashing scorn and defiance upon 
them, and they dared not touch him. 

“Men!” said Juan, his voice full of pity and sad- 
ness, “how have ye degraded your manhood! 
Created in the Divine image, how dre ye fallen! This 

r woman was born and nurtured in’a faith different 
yours, and for this ye would kill her! For 
shame!’ Is there not one spark of human feeling in 
your breasts to kindle at the sufferings you have this’ 
night inflicted? Beware, lest God send you the 
plague and the pestilence for your punishment!” 

A superstitious awe crept over the group at the 
mention of the dreaded disease which then periodically 
devastated Europe, and, during the momentary silence 
that succeeded, Juan Montes unbound poor Estlier, 
and bade her take courage. 

“TI will protect you,” he said, unfastening his cloak 
and putting it about her. “Come with me!” 

With one arm around her, his sword uplifted in his 
right hand, ready to defend her, and his eyes fixed 
upon the group, lie gently led her away, and not a 
hand was liftea to detain him. 

“Qh, Senor Juan, I’can néver thank you enough!” 











sobbed Esther, as they passed out of sight of her late 
assailants, “ Where is Syria?” 

“TI was akout to ask you the same question,” re- 
sponded Juan. “ Take my arm, Esther. You are 
not able to walk alone. Where did you leave Syria ?” 

“The last I saw of her,” sobbed’ Esther, “ we were 
all in the crowd together, and got separated. She 
was on the outside. Perhaps the poor child was 
trodden to death !—perhaps she escaped, and went to 
the rabbi’s.” 

Juan explained that: Rabbi Benjamin's house was 
closed and locked, with not a sign of occupancy. 

“Then she is alone in the streets!" cried Esther, in 
tones of the'deepest distress. Perhaps exposed to the 
rods of the mobas’ Iwas so nearly. Poor little 
darling!) She knows no more-of the world than the 
little she learned’ in the sacred books. She is as 
innocent and guilelessas her own pet birds. Qh, 
Syria, Syria !" 

Juan was powerless. to console her, his own heart 
being heavy and oppressed. 

“T will take you to the friend with whom I> have 
found refuge, Esther,” he said, “and leave you to: bis 
care while I renew*my search for 8 " 

Heé did 80, the friend willingly promising to keep 
Esther until morning, and then, donning his cloak 
again, Juan resumed his search. 

But his efforts were:vuin—he could not find her. 

The night passed away, and with the morning, 

and huggard, he returned to his foster-father and 
ther, announcing his want of success. 

“ Have some breakfast with us, Senor Juan,” said 
his hospitable host. “If you don't eat, you won’t ‘be 


able to do anything.” 

Juan made a shew of king of the ’ breakfast, 
but was unable to eat, seon arose, undecided what 
course next to'adopt. 

“Don Juan,” ‘said Esther, also arising, “will you 
take me round to Rabbi Benjamin's now; before the 
streets begin 'to ‘fill? He must be at home by this 
time, and may have news of Syria and her father.” 

Juan assented, and Esther cloaked and veiled: her- 
self, and sét out witlh him for the rabbi’s. They met 
a few people on the way, but were not noticed nor 
molested, and’soon reached their destination. 

In answer to Juan’s loud rap upon the outer door, 
an upper window was cautiously thrown up, anda 
man’s voice demanded: 

“What do you want here ?” 

“ Ob, Rabbi Benjamin !” cried Esiher, in a tremour 
of joy. “Come down and tet mein. I have been 
fearfully persecuted. Hasten before I am seen!” 

“ It is Esther, the handmaid of Ben Israel !” 
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The window was hastily shut, and the next 
moment a man appeared at the door, admitting his 
visitors. 

“Have you seen my master!” inquired Esther, 
tremblingly, as they entered the wide hall. 

Even as she spoke a door at one side of the hall 
opened, and Ben Israel —- 

With a cry of joy, Esther ran to embrace him. 

“ Where is my daugliter?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Have you brought her, Esther? Have you 
rescued her again, Senor Juan ?” 

“ Alas, no!” replied Juan. “I have searched all 


night for her, but found her not Is she not with 
you?” r 

Ben Israel groaned and shook. tis head. 

“T have lost her!” he said, ii_a busky voice. ‘She 


is gone from me, and I care net‘how goon I die. My 
little delicate blossom! so sweet and innocent, so fair 
in her p ! Dent — oer a ess 

Juan could only press band n silence, 

Ben Israel sor dh pe ‘a terrible ilmess had 
laid waste his energy and h. 8 
hollow © and bloodless lips, all iby a 
look of intense anguish,! showed how he suf- 
fered, how deeply the knife liad entered his soul. 

“ Let us still hope,” ‘whi Juan, his tone of 
suppressed anguish penetrating to Ben Israel's heart. 
“She is doubly lost to mie, but. I will task my every 
energy to restore her to you. Take courage!” 

Ben Israel pressed his hand fervently, blessing him 
for his nobleniess and generosity; and then our hero 
turned and left the house, hastening back to his foster- 
father. 

‘And now Eayill settlesyou back in the shopj”he 
said, when be had explained what had transpired in 
his abserce. Let us go quietly in and take posses- 
sion of out property.” 

This seeming the best -plan they could adopt, 
Senor Montes assented, and they gathered together 
the weapons they had saved, and returned to their 
home. 

Senor Montes groaned at the sight that met his 
aze, f £ 
The windows had been broken in, the shutters re- 
moved, the shelves torn down, the stock in trade 
carried off, and the shop presented a scene of desola- 
tion and desertion. The little sitting-room behind 
the shop, where Senora Montes had lived se many 
years, and wheré Juan always loved to sit in the 
evening, and study by mingled lamp-light and fire- 
light, was bare, and furnitureless. Even the bed- 

rooms Were rifled of their velongings. 

“ This is hard!” ‘cried Senor Montes, sitting down 
upon the dirty floor. .“ Your books all gone, every 
oue—and you thought so much of them, toe. Your 
elothes and mine are all carried off. I call this begin- 
ping life over aguin.” 

“It might be worse, father,” said Juan, endeavour- 
ing to spedk cheerfully, .“ If one of us had lost life or 
a limb; there would be more merit ‘in complaining. 
Think how much worse off Ben Israelis... And 
Syria~oh, heaven! I dare not think of her!” 

“I am belfish to complain! when you bear your 
greater trials so: well," said Senor Montes, springing 
to bis feet. “To work,and we shall forget our trou- 
bles. 

They spent the afternoon in hard work, calling in 
@ little. assistance, and early; imthe afternoon pro- 
nounced their task done. 

The windowsand shutters had been restored; the 
eounter and shelves replaced; tho. floor thoroughly 
scrubbed and sanded; the scanty stock placed in the 


window ; tho little parlour fitted np, and.the, bed- | 


reoms macle ready for use. 

“We shall have to go.to work and earn more 
clothes and books,” sighed Senor Montes, as they sat 
down to a frugal dinner, prepared by a neighbouring 
woman, who had for years come in daily to attend to 
the small household duties of. the, Montes...“ I begin 
to.feel old, Juan, especially since last night. I believe 
my énergy is all gone.” . 

Juan sighed, and leaned his head on his hand... His 
pale and strikingly hand face touched the, heart 
of his foster-father, who continued: ; 

“My boy, you promised to visit the.magician with 
me, Why not ge this very afternoon? Perhaps he 
can tell you where this Jewess is,” 

“1 have no faith in him,” responded Juan, 

“But faith isn’t necessary,” persisted Senor Montes, 
‘You can try him, you know, and. if he proves to'be 
a false oracle, you needn’t go again. You promised 
me, you remember.” 

Juan soon yielded to his foster-iather’s entreaties, 
knowing that he could do nothing else to find Syria, 
atid the couple soon locked up the shop, and set out 
for the residence of Senor Coronado, 

On the way thither, Juan eagerly scanned every 
woman thoy met, in the hope of discovering Syria, 
and) his face looked strangely pale and sad as they 
- knocking for admittance at the magician’s 





Hig suitken eyes, | 


“Be hopeful, Juan,” said Senor Montes, with a 
glow of expectation on his face. “You may hear of 
her here.” 

At this juncture the Nubian servant opened the 
door, and demanded their business. 

“We wish to consult the magician,” said Senor 
Montes, bowing with respectful wonder at the sleek 
black. 

“ Your names ?” 

“Senores Montes, sword-makers,” responded the 
old man, proudly. ‘As good names as any artizans’ 
in Toledo.” 

The Nubian bowed low, and admitted them into 
the hall, and then glided into the serpent-room and 
informed his master of the presence.of his:visitors. 

““Montes, sword-makers ?” repeated Coronado, in 
evident astonishment. “How came they here? Can 
they know——” . 

“They come to consult you,” the Nubian. 

The magician was thoughtfal fora moment, and 
then ordered Yusef to detain Bape fora few 
minutes in the hall. He then left the apartment by a 


rear door, crossed a court, ald the Wittle 
parlour on the other side of #} where Syria sat, 
watched by the evil-looking cat. 4 

“No news of my father yet?” ¢ried the maiden, on 
his-entrance. . 

“None. I shall consult myoracle soon,” he re- 


sponded, “and then let 4-2 iow his whereabouts. 
Tat do not speak so loud, Your enemies have tracked 
you here, and are even now in the house!” 

Syria sprang to her feet in sudden terror. 

“But you are safe,” he went on, softly, his eyes 
burning like a sun-glass upon her face. “I shall 
send them away immediately; but I wished to warn 
you. so that you might be on your guard.” 

He crossed the floor, opened the door of a similar 
parlour adjoining, advised her to retire to it, which 
she did, the cat following her, and «hen he returned to 
his audience-room, : 

“ That was well managed. There is now no dangor 
of her hearing the voice of Juan Montes, or of his 
discovering her.” 

He touched a bell twice, and, at the signal, Yusef 
admitted the visitors. 

The strange room, its plentitude of serpents, and 
other loathsome objects, with the stately form of the 
magician in the background, with his serpent girdle, 
standing by the gilded triped, did not fail to impress 
the two Montes—but differently. ‘Ihe elder was full 
of wonder and superstitious awe; the younger stood 
like. a king, frowning upon what) appeared to him 
mummery. 

“ What want ye here? ” said the magician, in his 
soft, sibilant tones. 

* We come to inquire into the:pastand the present,” 
said Senor Montes, bowing respectfully, 

“The past and the present!” repeated the necro- 
mancer, his voice seeming ‘horribly like a serpent’s 
hiss. “I speak to.but one.at once.” 

The old man’s leok of disappointment induced Juan 
to say : ; ' 
“I do not stay without my father, senor.” 

‘Very well; he may. stay,” replied the magician, 
after a pause, during which he seemed to be consult- 
ing. with some invisible familiar, if ene might judge 
by the motion of his lips. “‘ What, want ye here, 


and the present have no secrets from me.” 

Senor Montes looked triumphantly at his son. 

“If you know everything,” said Juan, quietly, “it 
is not necessary for me to state my errand.” 

“ True. Yusef, place seats and withdraw. Be patient 
a moment, and I will tell you your errand.” 

He produced a lamp that. was burning dimly under 
a shade, and lighted the brown weed in the, golden 
censor, and a thick smoke aroge, enveloping the portly 


form of the necromancer, and for a few minutes the 


visitors aw Hothing but the smoke, avd heard nothing 
except the magician chanting a monotonous song in 
some Oriental language, When the smoke had cleared 
away, Corenado said, in fuller, deeper tones than any 
he had before : 

“ Both of you.come to me upon one errand. . The 
history of your lives.is made plain to me, The,elder 
of you is of humble birth, has worked his way up te 
tho position he oceupied but yesterday.” 

'S All this is. known to all Toledo!” interrupted our 
hero. jk. “Touch the points on which we come to in- 

uire. 

The strange eyes of the necromancer flashed a ter- 
rible look of hatred upon Juan, and he said ; 

“The first question that. occupies you is to learn 
who you are. You are not the son of Senor Montes. 
Your birth is to you wrapped in mystery.. You have 
feared that it was not stainless—that you were the 
child of shame!” 

Juan uttered a cry of astonishment, his incredulity 
somewhat shaken by this revelation of his errand. 

“What did I tell you?” whispered his delighted 





foster-father. “Ask him who you are.” 


young man? All things are known to be, The past | 


The question was not necessary, the magic; 
outing! ” td ae 

“It will be enough for me to answer—the wo 
you have dreaded, that is the secret of your birth!" 

Juan reeled, as if smitten by a sudden blow while 
his foster-father gazed at the necromancer, ag if doubt. 
ing his own sanity. . 

“ I have said it!” said Coronado, his sibillant tones 
seeming to have a malicious and triumphant thrill that 
did not escape the keen hearing of Juan. “It is not 
necessary for me to speak more plainly. The second 
errand is of love. The maiden who has enthralled 
the neart of this brave youth is missing, He hag 
searched all night for her, and found her not, Asa 
last resort he yields to the entreaties of his foster. 
father, and seeks the magician of Toledo!” 

Again Juan started. 

Senor Montes withdrew himself further from th 
necromancer by a slow and cautious movement, gon- 
vinced that he was not a mortal like themselveg, or at 
any rate had sold himself to the evil one. 

“This loved one,” proceeded the magician, is 
lithe and tivy creature, with eyes like stars in @ dusky 
night; with ripples of perfumed hair; with scarlet 
lips made for kisses. She looks like an angel just de. 
scended from her native heaven, but is of the de- 
spised race of the Jews. Nay, start not so, young man; 
you know that your heart is given to this radiant 
little Syria——” g 

A cry came from Jnan, who exclaimed: 

“ Where is she ?—where is she ?” 

“ Where is she?” echoed Coronado, with gleaming 
eyes. “ Ask the cold, proud stars, from whom I learn 
so much; ask the free winds of, heaven; ask tle 
volmest the aes Tagus. Fresh from her home of 

ve joy, driven out by a mob, she 
hour after hour in the streets, ps A ‘in ite ee 
one to aid and rescue. her, calling upon tie name of 
her father aud Juan, and at length her weary heart 
broke its burdess, and she crept out to the 
Moorish @e, said her innocent maiden prayer for 
mercy, andin a moment more her pure clild-beart 
slept beneath the waters, and the stars looked down 
upon her grave.” 

A wild, tortured ery sprang to Juan's lips, and he 
gasped : 

“It’s false! She is not dead! She would not 
have been driven to suicide! She is made of nobler 
stuff than that. Oh, SyriaSyria !” 

“T have finished!” said Coronado, “ Your errands 
have"both béen done. Go’ honie to your work, young 
man; dismiss this dead Syria from your heart; lean 
to love and wed a Spanish maiden of like degree with 
yourself, and be happy. Farewell!” 

He touched the bell, and Yusef, receiving a couple 
of gold pieces from them, ushered the visitors from 
the house. Senor Montes went away confused and 
astonished.. In Juan's seething brain was a reptodte- 
tion of the torrible and cruel picture. of Coronado, 
and he could think of nothing but Syria's child-like 
form under the waters of the ‘Tagus. 





CHAPTER X% 
Well! words enough we've long been changing, 
Bat now some deeds] fain would see; 
While you are compliments arranging, 
We might do something. Prelude to Faust. 

Arrer the departure of his visitors, Senor 
Coronado’s face lighted up with a triunyphant, sil, 
and he stroked his wrinkled beard complacently, « 
he muttered: 

“That little fancy picture went home to Jom 
Montes’ heart. @£ course he believes it every won: 
I fancy I made it sufficiently poetical, to entrap is 
imagination. He does not look ut all as,1 thought be 
would,” he added, musingly. ‘I expected to,see him 
ignorant and awkward, like his foster-father, _Insteud 
of being so, he isa haughty, kingly youth, rofined and 
intelligent, and with the courtly air of a mi 
hope I cut him to the depths of his proud soul whea 
I manufactured that story of his base birth. |And 
now that I have seen him, [ should Jike to bebold bis 
rival, Count Garcia. I have long wished to becom 
acquainted with him, but until now no fayourble 
opportunity has presented itself.” i 

He, arose, walked to and fro, evidently. maturing 
his plans, and finally seating himself, penciling 20 
to the following effect : 

“If Connt Garcia would gain possession of the be 
witching little Syria, let him call upon the Magica 
of Toledo at early lamplight.” i 

“That will bring him, if he is what I take him 
be,” he said aloud, as he touched the bell. 

On Yusef’s appearance, the magician gave the nee 
into his keeping, ordering him to take it to oom 
sidence. of the Duke of Valclusa, and deliver # 
Count Garcia personally, if possible, 

The note despatched, Coronado hastened to $704 
He, found that she had donned her an 





and he exclaimed : 
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— 
wWhy, how is this, little princess? Are you so 
qreary of me that you are willing to rush into dan- 
” 


act am 80 tired of inaction,” moaned Syria. “I 

keep continually thinking of my poor father, and 

wondering what has become of him. Have my pur- 
” 


e 
rye I threw them off the scent,” responded Coro- 
nado; “but they may be watching the house. It is 
unsafe for you to go out before evening.” ‘ 8 J 
“J must go then,” said Syria, sinking into a chair 
and unfastening her hood. “ Perhaps Rabbi Benjamin 
has opened his house again. If my father escaped 
the crowd, he would certainly go there. Oh, if night 
were only here!” ; > 
Her sweet child-like face paled and quivered with 


“Jt will soon be,” returned the magician, softly; 
“but you will not be able to leave the house unless 
eat and slecp. ‘There is a key in this door, and 


ta can leck yourself in, if you would feel more safe 
by so doing. Drink another cup of coffee, Syria; it 


ig seaming in the urn, and then sleep. Diablo,” he 
added, “take care of the pretty princess.” 

The cat winked lazily at her master as she sat 
upon her haunches, regarding Syria with a fixed gaze, 
and then withdrew. 

“] feel so weak and tired,” murmured Syria, rising 
to lock the door.. “ What a strange world it is—and I 
wed to picture it so beautiful. Oh, father! poor dear 
father! The magician said rightly—I must eat and 
deep if I would go to him to-night.” 

Bho drank a cup of coffee and ate a light repast, 
and then. flung herself on a couch, saying : 

«The magician is very good to befriend me so, and 
lam wicked and ungrateful to feel such a distrust of 
him. And that cat—how she watches me? I believe 
Tam afraid of her! . To-night I shall see Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, and perhaps be clasped in my father’s arms!” 

With this comforting thought she dismissed all fear 
from her mind and sank into a deep sleep. About the 
niddle ef the afternoon, Yusef returned to his master, 
siting that he had given the note to the personal 
utendant of Count Garcia, who was absent from his 
home, 

“Very well,” replied Coronado. “ He will be here 
this evening, and I shall see no one else after he 
comes.” 


The afternoon passed, bringing frequent visitors to 
the magician, 

Silly girls came to learn if they would be married, 
mdse the face of the destined husband in.a magic 
niror; sad-looking matrons called to see how they 
could reclaim unfaithful husbands; and impatient 
heis to know low soon they would pm y to a 
longed-for heritage. 

At early lamplight, Count Garcia was announced, 
and ushered into the serpent-room, which was bril- 
lantly lighted, and where his presence was awaited by 
the magician. 

“You sent for me,” he said, briefly. 

“Tid!” 

The two men regarded each other in silence, taking 
ey particular in the appearance of each; and then 
Count Garcia’s glances strayed around the room, . His 
muldy face paled as he noticed its ghastly belongings, 
ud the burning eyes of the magician did not. fail to 
doserve his emotion. 

“You are the magician of Toledo? ” remarked the 
cont, again fixing his regards upon his companion, 
“You spoke of Syria, and I have called to learn her 
— I am willing to pay a liberal reward 
a ae 
_ ‘Speak not of a reward !” interrupted the magician, 
nbissing tones. “I ask no reward, except a brief 
wrtion of your time, before discussing the little 
maiden, Be seated, and I will do the same!” 

Hesaw that his visitor was deeply impressed with 
himself and his surroundings, and @ strange smile 
curved his full lips, 

“We will understand each other, Count Garcia,” 
besid, as they seated themselves. “I have heard 
auch of you, and have longed to make your acquaint- 
tues, A man like me, you know, who is versed in 
ilmysteries, is oftentimes a convenient friend for a 
By courtier !” 

“Very true!” replied Garcia, somewhat puzzled, 
lonever, how to interpret the remark. “I have 
trer seen you before, though ! ” 

The magician smiled. 

Bat you have heard of ms?” he asked. “ I heve 
nt visits from the very noblest courtiers, I have 

*oughly learned the art of magic——” 

“And yeu are really five hundred years.old 2?” ex- 
iy Garcia, credulously. “How much you must 

Neseen! How much you must have gained! ” 

—some secrets that many a fine court dame 
‘al many a proud courtier would give half their for- 
to possess... possess charms to remove all ob- 
from one's path, and make a needy-allowanced 





His strange burning eyes seemed to read the soul 
of Count Garcia, and a triumphant look shot into 
them as he marked the eagerness with which Count 
Garcia replied : 

“You have such a secret? Does it leave any trace 
behind ? ” 

“ Not the faintest. Let me suppose a case, to show 
you its effect. If I should sell my secret to the heir 
of some wealthy nobleman, who had lived too long 
upon the earth, and who had kept his.son upon a 
scant allowance because he wished to repress his wild 
habits, and the nobleman should die, the most sus- 
picious physician in the world could see nothing ex- 
cept that he died from apoplexy.” 

“Do you have many applicants for it?” asked the 
count, 

“ Yes, but I trust very few with it,” and the necro- 
mancer shrugged his shoulders, his keen gaze taking 
in every change in the expression of the count’s face. 
“By the way, te turn a subject that can have no in- 
terest to you, you do not resemble your noble father, 
in the least, count.” 

“T’ve heard that before,” returned Count Garcia. 

“Tt has been frequently remarked by strangers; 
and I believe the duke would be better pleased if I did 
look like him,” 

“ But you are handsome,” said the magician, softly, 
veiling his eyes to hidetheir glitter. (“You must be 
a great favourite with the ladies.” 

The count smiled complacently. 
Coronado seemed to be rapidly taking the mental 
axd moral measure of the man before him, and every 
moment he seemed more pleased with the result of his 
observations. 
“Your arm looks injured,” he observed, after a 
pause. “Has it been wounded?” 

ae count’s face darkened, and he replied, with an 
oath : 
“Towe it to that base sword-maker, Juan Montes. 
We had a conflict the ether day--—” 
“Juan Montes!” cried the magician, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ He has crossed your path, then, in love, and 
you have fought with him? You must bear hima 
deadly hatred ?” 
(To be continued.) 





THE MAGIC ROSEBUD. 


A little gift, though small to see, 

Of greatest good may prove to be; 

For round it many a joy may twine, 

That circumstance shall render thine. 
“Epiru!” 
The voice so familiar, yet unexpected, caused a 
quick flush to suffuse the cheek of the fair Edith, and 
looking, up she exclaimed: 
“Ah! Mr. Atherton, is it you? How did you happen 
to find me here?” 
“How did 1? I went to the house and rang, which 
was answered by the servant. I inquired for Miss 
Edith. ‘ She’s not in, sir,’.was the reply—to. meso 
vexatious; ‘but’ she added, ‘I think she will retarno 
before long; will you wait for her ?’? This raised my 
fallen spivits a little, so 1 replied that 1 would wait, 
but meanwhile would take a little stroll in the garden; 
so I sauntered forth, and who should I spy but the very 
one L was seeking, beautifully ensconced in this bewer 
of roses. What a magnificent summer retreat this fs! 
Really, Miss Edith, I think that your nanie might be 
most befittingly changed to that of Flora, considering 
your resemblance to the fair godess.” 
“Fie, fie, flatterer!” retorted the young lady, rather 
tauntingly. 
“Now you don’t meaa that I really deserve such an 
appellation, Miss Edith?” 
“Don’t my language indicate it? I never speak un- 
meaning words, do I?” 
“ Probably iu. this instance,” he replied, somewhat 
roguishly. ‘‘ But where did you obtain that ruddy glow 
which mantles your eheek ?” 
“ Borrowed from the rose,” she auswered, laughing ; 
‘*and yeu must remember that Flora condescends thus 
to ornament the visages of her sister, which she 
denies to you pale-faced specimens of humanity ;” and 
she playfully threw at him a beautiful blush rose, 
which fell at his feet. 
“Thank you, Miss Edith,” he replied, picking up 
the flower; “ I will keep this.” 
“‘ Pray don't!” 
“ Yes, I will keep it for your sake.” 
“No, Mr. Atherton, never; better that you should 
cast it away,” she said, emphatically. 
He looked up; ® shadow had fallen upon that fair 
brow, and he felt a momentary presentiment that all 
was not well, 
“You are. growing enigmatical. I know not how 
to interpret your obscure sayings,” he at length replied, 
affecting a degree of carelessness which he ceuld with 
diffioulty assume, 





“Allusions, did you say? Surely you don’t.intend 
to yaad to our last conversation in this way, ‘do 
you ” 

“You have not misconstrued.” 

“And I have come exulting in fond hopes that I 
should receive an affirmative answer—one that would 
render me happy for life.” 

“Your questien, Mr. Atherton, is one on. whose 
answer hangs my future destiny, involving the hap- 
piness.of a lifetime. I have weighed tho subject well, 
and, as I have before hinted, there is only one obstacle 
in the way—the fact of your refusing to sign the tem- 
perance pledge. However great may be your personal 
attractions, however exalted your social position, how- 
ever agrecable your manuer, yet with such a drawback 
—this appetite, which, if indulged in, will, no doubt, 
ultimately prove your ruin—my hand must for ever 
be withheld,” 

“Hear me, Edith. I promise never to drink to ex- 
cess—never to drown my reason in the cup, All 
that wealth can give shall be lavished upon you, and 
your life shall be rendered happy by all that a lady 
can desire ; but the signing of a pledge, debarring me 
for ever from taking now and then a glass of that 
which only serves to make the heart .merry, is a re- 
quirement which I can never accede to. I cannot 
sign away y liberty.” 

“Then, Mr. Atherton, my answer is. positively 
eel J shall never violate my sense of right, for friend- 
ship. 

The young man paused a, moment, as if an arrow 

pi him—an arrow sharperjeven than Cupid's 
dart. Then plucking a beautiful rosebud from the 
bower, he presented it to the lady, saying : 
“ Edith, this delicate bud, which, had it been left on 
its parent stem, would have bloomed with fairy leve- 
liness, now must fade and wither; keep it as an em- 
blem of may blasted hopes, and of that blighted affec- 
tion which, had it been fostered by your tenderuess, 
would have developed itself into a flower of exquisite 
growth, even as the rose you so playfully threw at me 
—a flower that would have bloomed with rare loveli- 
ness on this terrestial sphere, and yet again with 
fresher grace on the shores of immortality. Farewell!” 
“Farewell, Mr. Atherton. May heaven keep you 
from the tempter’s snare.” 
Thus they parted—the lovely and accomplished 
lady Edith, and the young and fascinating son of 
wealth, 
Slowly Edith arese and wended her lene way to the 
house, and to her own room, where, opening a little 
jewelled casket, she placed the precious rosebud within 
it, soliloquising as she did so—“ Why was 1 born to 
trouble?” in @ manner which indicated too plainly 
hew much her heart had been engaged in this; matter, 
even more, perhaps, than she was previouslyaware of. 
But “right, is right,” sho added, . “I'll do what is 
right, at all events. I'll never marry the man whe is 
the least addicted to intemperance,” 
Presently a servant appeared, handing Edith a 
letter.. With eager hands she tore open the seal, 
“Ah! Fred., it is from you, is it?” she said to her- 
self. “Well, he is a fine young man—educated, 
talented, and what is more, a strong advocate for tem- 
perpesty: she mused, as she seized her pen to. give a 
reply. 
One year afterwards, Fred. Gayton—this was the 
young man’s name—was tolead the fair Edith to the 
hymeneal altar. Loving hands had decked t}e bride, 
wreathed her hair with orange blossoms, and thrown 
over. her gentle form the richly-flowing bridal-veil. 
Soft eyes gazed admiringly, and many a ruby lip was 
parted to give egress to the gentle whisper—“Uhe 
prettiest of the pretty, not only in form and feature, 
ut in mind and heart.” 
In one short hour Edith will have consigned her 
happiness to the keeping of another; but does she he- 
sitate? - Ah! no, She reposes the utmost; confidence 
in him who is to be the sharer of her joys—the solace 
of her sorrows-—her life’s stay for ever. . See! the hour 
has arrived, yet the bri cometh not, Where 
can he be? : 
“Semething must have befallen him on his jour- 
ney,” suggested one, ‘for he has to come froma distant 
cit " 


Tmpationtly do they wait until the very last train 
arrives—still he comes not. Pogr Edith! what can 
shedo? Does she yield to the embarrassment which 
such a dread circumstance must. cause? . Ah! mo. 
But choking the rising sensation of disappointment and 
keen regret, sxe smiles on as cheerily as ever; and 
seating herself at the piano, she plays a beautiful ac- 
companiment, and, as if by magic, rhymes and sings the 
stanza; 
Let the heart be ever learning 

Sorrow's freaks to chase away; 
Long is the lane that knows no turning 

Long the night that finds no day. 


Thus merrily did she try to entertain tho bridal 
party, and so the day wore on. 








leit step into a splendid rank and fortune!” 


‘Are they dark allusions, Mr. Atherton ?” 


The next day passed; still no bridegroom and no 
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tidings. But on the morning following the daily paper 
ansiounced that, on that very wedding-day, the 
hitherto honouréd and esteemed Fred. Gayton was 
arrested for forgery! The blow fell like a leaden 
weight upon poor Edith’s trusting hearf, and exclaim- 
ing, “Have I indeed been so duped ? ” she sank faint- 
ing to the floor. 

Subsequently it was proved that Fred. Gayton was 
indeed guilty of the crime with which he had been 
charged, but it is ‘believed that he resorted to this 
method of replenishing his funds with the intent to 
redeem the note he had forged before there should be 
time for detection. Rash purpose, thou short-sighted 
youth! ‘fhe penalty due to thy crime must be in- 
flicted. 


It was féared that this shock would prove too great 
for Edith'’s physical endurance, so her friends proposed 
that she should Lave a change of scotiery, and plenty 
of out-door amusement, Accordingly they removed 
with her to a pleasant rnral locality some distance from 
home, where walks atd rideg'Were daily indulged in 
during the'summer season. 

Ono day, wliile Beit’ and her ‘friends*were enjoy- 
fag a pleasant ride, “Oh! the miseries of intemper- 
ance!” suddenly exclaimed one of the party, as 4 man, 
staggering to and fro; was ‘obsetyéd a short distance 
ahead. ‘Presently he stumbled against a stoné, and 
fell down by the wayside, in a déep drankén sleep, as 
the carriage whirled past. : 

* Stop !-diiver, qnick !"" snddenly exclaimed Edith, 
“T thought I discovered a familiar face.” 

Hastily' alighting and bendiig over the wretched 
sleeper, she ‘tearfally dréw ‘forth her casket—that 
jewelled casket—and takitig from its rare contents the 
faded rosebud of other days, she placed it in a tiny 
fold of ‘white paper, ot’ which she wrote the expres- 
sive word ‘‘ Emblem,” and thrnst it into his pocket, for 
in this poor unconscious drunkard she recognized the 
friend of other days, who had given her this treasur:1 
relic. Thien resuming her seat in tho carriage, shiv 
motioned to tlie driver to go on. 

Finally tlie inebriate awoke from the effects of his 
intoxicating beverage, and thrusting his hand into his 
pocket in search of a handkerchief, he felt the delicate 
fold ‘of paper. ‘Wonderingly drawing it forth, he in- 
tantly recognized the rosebud of better days, and the 
well-known writing. 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “lis shé seen me? ” 

How the memory of the past ose up before him— 
the sweets of former times—in striking contrast with 
the pain and mortificxtion of his present situation. 

“Just as she predicted, keen-sighted’ prophetess ! 
Would that { had heeded ber injunction ! ‘then I might 
have been happy now; ” and the warm tears gushed 

forth from eyes that seldom wept, and ‘chased each 
Other down his swollen cheek. “ Dear rosebud,” he 
exclaimed, “with thy folded petals withered, blasted, 
fit eniblem of myself compared with what I might 
have been had [but developed the abilities with which 
nature has endewed me—net like thee will I remain 
a mere wreck ‘of what licaven designed me to be. [ 
will yet gain a name and a place among the sons of 
men, at which my friends shall have no more cause to 
blush.” 

Carefully réplacing’ the little bud in his pocket, he 
arose, and, suiting the action to his good resolutions, 
went immediately and signed the temperance pledge. 
He kept it with unswerving diligence, was' snecessful 
in establishing Limself in business, and became a pros- 
perous man. 

Two years elapsed, and one bright day in Angust 
a tiny packet was placed in the hands of Edith by the 
servant who said, “A stranger left this at the door 
for Miss Edith Merrill.” 

Slowly and wonderingly did she unfold the strange 
parcel, and bebeld! there was the vetitable rosebud, 
together with a full-blown rose, and the following 
note : 


“Miss Merritt :—This rosebud has been, in truth, 
a magic one in my case, for it has been instrumental 
in unsealing my eyes, showing me my past errors, 
and leading me to turn over a new leaf in my life’s 
history. The full-blown rose is typical of my present 
prosperity, brought about by the signing of the tem- 
perance pledge, which I should have signed years ago. 
‘Will you, can you forgive the past, and join me in my 
present flowery path that I have so recently entered, 
and which need only your smile to make complete ? 

“Eeaer ATHERTON,” 

With tears of gratitude and a heart beating with 
unwonted joy did Edith peruse this note. What her 
answer was, dear reader, I will leave to your con- 
jecture. Suffice it to say that a second festive throng 
assembled. ‘The bridal veil again flowed richly over 
the shoulders of the lovely Edith, whose countenance 
still bore traces of subdued suffering, but which were 
fast giving way to that clear, calm expression of serene 
peace which yc those can know who have passed 
through the ‘troubled waters of affliction. 


The appointed bour atrived, and this time there was 


fingers glide over the keys of the piano, but now her 
song was changed to— 
Weeping may endure a night, 
But joy shall come at morn ; 
And my short life has felt a blight, 
But now, oh, joy! ‘tis gone. 
Remember, oft some trivial thing 
Life's future blessing shows, 
And though the thorns may closely cling, 
There's magic in the rose, 
Blest magic in the rose! 

Softly, melodiously, impressively did her voice swell 
with these appropriate words, and never was there a 
happier bridegroom than Elmer Atherton. 

Long years have passed since then, and many a sad 
heart has been turned to him, the strong advocate of 
temperance, to receive pity and assistance,.and none 
have turned empty away. Thus many of earth’s sor- 
rowing ones, looking upon him, have pronounced him 
blessed, aid among the many treasuted gems in Mrs, 
Atherton’s casket may ‘still be found —the Mazic 
Rosebad. E. M. 





ALL. ALONE. 


Br E. D..E. N, SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made," &¢., de. 


CHAPTER LXXXVIIL 
MAGNANIMITY. 

Thongh with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, 'gainst my fury ' 
Do [take part: the rarer action is 
In virtue thas in vengeance. Shakespeare. 
Tuey drove rapidly back towards, home. <As the 
catringe rolled along the avenue leading up to the 
house, a pleasant sight greeted them. 
Allthe men on the estate, with their wives and 
children, dressed in their holiday attire, were ranged 
up and down each side of the way to pay ‘their 
respects to their new master aud young mistress. 
Arthur Powis had always been a great favourite 
among them, and Gladdys, of course, had been their 
idol. 
Arthur removed his hat, and, bare-headed, drove 
through the lines, bowing and smiling in reply to their 
cordial greetings and hearty _good wishes 
As to Gladdys, the tears filled her eyes 
again andjagain. 
When they reached the house, alighted from the 
carriage and entered the hall, they found tho house 
servants drawn up on each side of the entrance to 
greet them with similar demonstrations of respect and 
attachment. 
Several were there who, for their fidelity to Gladdys, 
had been long banished from the house, but who now 
returned, in joy, to ‘welcome her. 
Bessy, Gladdy’s first little maid, was there, and 
Ailie, and Ailie’s father,-old Richard, and Lemuel fore- 
most among them all. 
Arthur shook hands with each as he gently drew 
his weeping and smiling Gladdys through the crowd 
and up the stairs to her own quiet room. 
Ailie followed to assist her mistress at the toilet. 
* Ailie,” said Gladdys, “I heard something about 
a great feast having been prepared iu the large dining- 
room for our people yesterday. What has become of 
it?” 


‘as she bowed 


. Dear ma’am, it-is thore yet; no one has touched 
it. 

“Call all the dependents and their wives and 
children in then, and let them have it. Give them as 
much as they can possibly consume and carry away 
with them,” said Gladdys. 

“ But, my darling, consider the disorder and the 
noise that will be made by that impulsive, untrained 
crowd if they are let into the house. They will make 
you ill!” expostulated Arthur. 

“Oh, no, they won’t, dear! I shall not mindit. I 
am so happy! Oh! so heavenly happy, dear Arthur, 
that I want to do something to please others who are 
not so happy as I am! Besides, it is the proper thing 
to do,” said Gladdys, with a little authoritative nod of 
her head ; “ quite the proper thing to do. And, besides 
that, if they don’t eat up all those boiled hams and 
legs of mutton and rounds of beef, and roasted pigs, 
and turkeys, and geese, and pies, and puddings, and 
dumplings, who is to eat them? Go and doas I tell 
you, Ailie.” And Gladdys stopped her young hus- 
band’s further objections. 

And Ailie went to do her errand. And when she 
got down-stairs she gave the order to her father as the 
most proper person to execute it. 

Gladdys’s little playful affectation of authority and 
self-will was but the sparkling up of her effervescent 
spirits, 80 long, so long kept down. 

That evening Arthur and Gladdys dined quietly 
together in the cozy litile crimson parlour. 
Occasionally the sound of revelry from the people 
in the dining-room reached their ears; but it was not 








a bridegroom anda wedding. Again did Edith’s nimble 


disorderly enough to disturb their quiet. 
























Later. in th @ eveni ia a 
er. in the sam ening, when 
friends had gone and the house was paths i mm oe 
the young husband and wife sat together am, é rie 
coziest sofa, in the warmest corner of the hid mg mach 
with their hands clasped together, they had n _, god all 2 
explanation. taal tan 
Each told the other his or her history of the = to 
year of trial. And Gladdys wept over the miiforine wight! 
of Arthur, and Arthur raged over the re dai they 
Gladdys. And then they comforted each other an And e¢ 
found in their present happiness compensation for : Bessy a 
their past misery. 3 make 8 1 
And then they left the past and talked of the; ibid. for 
future. And all their plans had reference rather ip wardrobe 
the welfare of others than of themselves, They talke §he ew 
of the faithful discarded servants they would Testors | contents | 
to service, and promote to higher positions and better And th 
wages, and of the gencrous friends they would repay, where th 
“All those are gladsome duties, dear Arthur: but greet gut 
we have one sad one to perform,” said Gladays, poth and 
seriously. : And su 
“And what is that, love? "inquired Arthur, te. panties ‘0 
derly. : ind broce 
“Tt fs to visit the grave of our poor little baby, f nif, and 
No! I’m not going to cry, dear Arthur! Tam too ff god seatf 
happy with you here to do that. Only it does seem f perino an 
such a pity that lier poor little life——” Al these, | 
And Gladdys suddenly. burst into a passion of tear, If doting, ( 
and was caught sobbing to the bosom of Arthur, wio She was 
soothed her ‘with the tenderest words of love. in her ben 
Yet her tears flowed rather from pity for the “poor When s 
little life” that she supposed had perished in its open- ff teked a ca 
ing than from attachment to the babe she had seep 4 dies for’v 
but for an hour. When she had ‘sobbed herself ini) dere. Sh 
calmness, she raised her head, smiled in his face, ani 9 und Arth 
said: “What 
“There! I will net cry any more, deat Arthur! *«Writins 
is very ungrateful to do so when I am so happy with 
you! very impious, too, when I. know she is a littl “Oh, you 
angel in héaven!~ Ne, I will not cry any more. Bat § inhur? 
wé will go and visit her little grave. Not to disturh you spoke. 
it. I do not think it is rigst to disturb a grave. But "No, de 
to see it; and to have it enclosed; and flowers § Gaidys. 1 
planted over it.” looking aft 
“Yes, my darling, as soon as this frost is over and wish to cont 
your strength is recruited, wo will go,” replied "Yes! at 
Arthur. Arthur sn 
And thus closed the first day of their reunited lives, “What a 
In a few days the health of the young couple visibly J “Whilew 
improved. Youth, good constitutions, and, aboveal, § turkeys, and 
happiness, were found to be great restoratives. Arthar lo 
"hey were not selfish in their joy. They madeal § “Oh! I. 
their humble friends and dependents happier in thir J ail, deprec: 
own accession to wealth and power. hik—we } 
Ailie ‘was elevated to the position of housekeeper. J sled, coaxit 
Little Bessy was restored to her place as lady's mail, “Dearest, 
Old Richard was made head butler, and Lemuel & § yurown, m 
sistant under him. eteessive at 
Then Gladdys thought of her poor friends at Cems # lndin any 
Cottage. tothose poo: 
“ Are they very poor, Gladdys, dear, do you know?” J your dist 
inquired Arthur. “Well, th 
“I fear they are, I believe they have nothingin ] #etothe pac 
the world but their houso and garden, and I think § rithasmile, 
they live by the sale of frait and vegetables, and bi J let “own,” 
ter and milk during the summer, and in winter! § That same 
think they eke out their little income by knitting 9 lrthe comf 
woollen stockings for sale. Oh, by the way, thy J thteven 
have a little sum of money in the bank, a very litte # the old Jad 
sum, which they will not touch for fear of coming next'd 
want.” foun 
“ We must find some way to increase their income,” | willework t 
said Arthur, thonghtfully. (ietly near 
“We must. And in the meantime, as the Chrt- § vihout speak 
mas holidays are at hand, we must make them up § But Arthur 
Christmas hamper and send them. ‘That will plew® § Omtbook th 
them better than anything else. Ah, Arthur, bof 9 diiraround t 
fortunate! I know what I will do!” exclaiml 9 “Mave 7 iz 
Gladdys, eagerly. ing up dey 
“What, dear? ” No, my ‘¢ 
“Why, first, you know how old-fashioned they J king over | 
are?” , fe it was 
“Yos.” aswered, 
“And how antiquated their dress?” o Jay! 
Yes.” er, Ne 
“Well, you see, they won't dress in any modet "htt in the w, 
style. You couldn't get them to do it. And, 0 | 4hterown, y; 
their clothes are so worn, poor things! and so —~" began G 
and patched,and mended! and all so neatly you yy Arthur, 
never guess it ; for they have a good deal ot “Well, you 
vanity, those dear old souls; and if their dress is sul Uowellyn's x 
quated, they like to have it neat. And, oh! *feath 
they like to have it rich, too, if they could?” &Y while the 
“Well, my dear, childish Gladdys, I suppose y™ been look 
plan is to renovate the old ladies’ wardrobe from tlt bs robbed you 
best shops,” said Arthur, smiling at her eagerness. JOU say: to t 
“Prom the best shops,’ indeed!” said @ She was. y 
with a pretty toss of her head, “ What could I g# Sit Tam 
there but flimsy sills and flaunting muslin-de-laiv’ | “But, @iaaa, 
No, indeed; but from the cedar chests and ssn i ia no, “it 
wood boxes of Cader Idris. From the wardrobes ‘,It is beca 
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dies of the house of Llewellyn! Oh, 
ihe me exclaimed, with glee, “such dresses! 
a rich and heavy silks, and satins, and poplins, and 
} gil stout and thick enough to stand alone! 
and all mado iv the antiquated style these old ladies 
ef and all’of no manner of use except to send te 
P to lift them up to the very seventh heaven of 
ert! I will pack them all up and send them, so 
as they will reach the old ladies by Christmas-eve. 
And eager as a child for a new play, Gladdys called 
Bessy and Ailie to attend her, and hurried up-stairs to 
on the stores ef rich clothing that had 


id u 
itor ball century or more in the bureaus and 


of Cader Idris. 
paperry one of the largest cedar chests of its 
gntents so as to re-pack it for the old ladies. -— 
And then she opened the long-closed depositories, 
ghere the antique finery, carefully folded up with 
greet gums and dried herbs, was preserved free from 
noth and mice, and was found as good as new. 
And such gowns, and petticoats, and pelisses, and 
panties of .the richest satin, and velvet, and poplin, 
nd brocade, and such caps, and handkerchiefs, and 
nfs, and tuckers of the finest lace, and such shawls, 
wd searfs, and capes, and pelerines of the softest 
yerino and cashmere, surely were seldom seen before. 
{I these, and also a great quantity of the best under- 
doting, Gladdys packed into the cedar chest. 
Sho was eager, iwnpulsive, and almost extravagant 
inher benevolent-desire to enrich her old friends. 
When she had closed and. fastened the chest, and 
eked a Card, bearing the name and address of the old 
dies for’ whom it was intended, Gladdys did not stop 
ure, She hurried down into the library, where she 
find Arthur. 
“What are you doing, dear?” she inquired. 
‘Writing to the Lords of the Admiralty,” he 


“0h, you aro not going back into the navy, I hope, 
Atiur? Oh, I had quite forgotten all about it until 
spoke. You are not going back?” : 
“No, dearest. I will never leave you again, 
Ghidys. I can find quite employment enough in 
king after this long-neglected estate. Did you 

veh to consult me, dear?” 

“Yes! about the old ladies !” 

Arthur smiled at her vehemence as he inquired : 

“What about them, dear ?” 

*“Whilewe are sending, we might as well send some 

turkeys, and geese, and ducks, 1nd some hams.” 
Arthur looked at her quizzically. 
“Oh! I know ‘it sounds excessive, Arthur,” she 
aid, deprecatingly; “ but it really is not so. Only 
tiitk—we have so ‘much and théy so ‘little!’ she 
sided, coaxingly. 

“Dearest, dearest Gladdys, do as you please with 
jurown, my love! Ide uot think your generosity 
ettasive at all, I would’ not have you spare your 
ind in anything whateyer, least of all in liberality 
tothose poor old women who wero so kind to you in 
jour distress,” said Arthur, earnestly. 

“Well, then, finish your lettter, and I will go and 
weto the packing of those other things,” said Gladdys, 
ritha smile, as she danced off to do her pleasure with 

“own * 


That same day Gladdys despatched the presents 
ir the comfort and delight of i old friends; and 
tutevening Arthur and Gladdys wrote a joint letter 
othe old ladies, 

The next'day Arthur was very busy in the library. 
Giddys found him so’when she came in with her 
wilework to sit with him. She sat down very 
willy near the table where he was writing, and, 
tihout speaking a word, began to sew. 

but Arthur, as soon as he saw her, closed the ac- 
tut book that lay open ‘before him, and wheeled his 
tuiraround towards her. 

“Have I interrupted you, Arthur?” she inquired, 
ming tp deprecatingly. 

“No, my darling—how could you? I was only 
king over the accounts of your estate during the 
ha managed by Mrs. Jay Llewellyn,” he 


“irs. Jay! @h! Arthur, I have been thinking 
her. Now that she has run atvay, I don't know 
"ust inthe world sho will do. She had not a shilling 
Town, youknow. Iam afraid she will starve 
at m Gladdys ; but she was shortly interrupted 
iy Arthur, 
lis dll, you tiéed suffer no anxicty upon Mrs. Jay 
tllyn’s account.’ She has—to use a common 
i ‘feathered her nest well! She bas made 
¥ Widle the sun shone.’ In @ word, Gladdys, I 
le looking over the books, and I find that she 
P Tebbed you of several thousand pounds! What 
YoU say: to that 2” 
“8 was welcome ‘to ‘it, Arthur. We ‘shall not 
Sit Tam glad she has some money.” 
“Bat, Gaddys, darling, this is weakness! ” 
iat no,it ‘iswt! it is happiness. Oh! Arthur, 
lt is because my heart is so full of love and joy 





that it has not one bit of room for resentment,” ex- 
claimed the young wife, fervently. 

He looked at her in admiring wonder. 

Was this womanly weakness, otf was it angelic 
goodness? Arthur could not decide justthen. But 
in either case would he have wished her one whit less 
loving and less forgiving? Ah, no! As he gazed on 
her, he thanked heaven earnestly fur having bestowed 
upon him such a crowning blessing as this sweet 
young creature’s love. 

A very happy Christmas they spent together at 
Cader Idris. And their enjoyment was increased by 
the consciousness that they administered se largely to 
other people’s happiness. 





CHAPTER LXXXIX. 
PRESENTS. 
Lawns as white as driven snow, 
Satin black as e’er was crow. 
Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 
Veils for faces and for noses. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfumes for a lady’s chamber. 
Pins and poking sticks of steel— 
All they lack from head to heel. 
Shakespeare. 

On Christmas-eve the three sisters arose early in 
the morning, to make their humble preparations for 
Christmas. And'after their hasty and frugal breakfast 
they went to work in earnest. Miss Polly helped—or 
rather, hindéred—Harriet, in’ the kitchen, and Miss 
Milly and Miss Jenny brightened up the cottage by 
giving it a thorough sweeping and cleaning. And 
then all three gathered some laurel and holly from 
the garden, and brought it in and adorned their 
sitting-room; putting a bunch of evergreen and 
scarlet berries over every picture ‘on the walls, and 
into the two old-fashioned vases on the mantel- 
shelf. 

The sun that had been over-clouded all the morn- 
ing now suddenly shone out, ‘and smiled into the 
windews as if in benediction on the poor old sisters’ 
work, 

“We shall have a fine day and a bright Christmas 
after all,” said Miss Polly. 

“Yes! and the room do look right down cheerful, 
don’t it now ?” inquired Miss Milly. 

“ Ay, that it raley do,” admitted Miss Jenny. 

“If we only had a turkey for to-morrow’s dinner, 
Milly. This is the first Christmas as I ever ‘remem- 
ber not being able to buy a turkey. But they're so 
scarce! It do seem to me as they are getting scarcer 
and scarcer. For one thing, however, we couldn’t 
afford to buy one. And for another thing, them there 
manifactors will be the ruin of our knitting; for they 
can make socks cheaper than us,” sighed Miss Polly. 

“Well, you know, Polly, as for me, I don’t thinkit 
pays to knit them at all,” said Miss Milly. 

* But, sisters, we must be a doing of something, 
and we might’as well be doing of that as atiything 
else,” observed Miss Jenny. 

“TI think,” suggested Miss Polly, whose mouth 
watered fora roast turkey—"I ralely do think for 
this once we might draw ‘two pounds out’n the 
saving’s bank, and make ourselves comfortable this 
Obristmas !” 

“Two pounds! What, break the whole Hundréd 
pounds as we've got laid up in the bank against a 
rainy, day, and take out two all to make ourselves 
comfortable at Christmas. It would be a mortal sin !” 
exclaimed Miss Milly. 

“ And ‘ wilful waste makes woeful want,’ you knew, 
sisters,” said Miss Jenny. . 

“But I do wanta roast turkey for Christmas so 
bad! ' And we all want new caps, and new gowns, 
and new shoes desperate,” whimpered Miss Polly. 

“Well, but two pounds ain't enough to buy all 
them ‘things, ard so we. might ‘as well stop thinking 
about them,” said Miss Milly. 

“No, and'I’m sure there's a many worse off than we 
are; so we ouglit to be contented,” said the youngest 
sister. 

“T am contented. ‘If I am not of a contented mind, 
I'd like to know whois! Only things do always go 
so wrong and contrary. They always does. Here we 
ain’t got no roast turkey for Christmas——” 

“Some poor folk ain’t got so much as roast mutton,” 
suggested Milly. 

“Nor even bread,” added Jenny. 

“Hold your tongue, sisters, when your elder is 
a speaking. I would’nt mind so much about the 
turkey, though I do want it so bad. Still, I wouldn't 
mind about it if I could only hear from that poor dear 
young crectur. I do wonder Colonel Pollard has'nt 
writ, as he said he would !” 
| “Oh, T dessay he has writ. You know the letter- 
carrier don’t come often this way. And we ain’t none 
of us beeii"to the ‘post-office.” * 

“No, to be sure, sisters. I'll go myself directly after 
dinner ; and then, if [ should fetch a letter home. 





what'a satisfaction.” 


“Ah, wouldn’t it, though! it would be as good as @ 
turkey.” 

“It would be a deal better’n either.” 

“Hush your gabble, sisters, will you? I hear cart 
wheels. Some of them there impudent hucksters is- 
trying to take a short cut through our field, on their 
way to market again, I suppose. I'll order ’em off if 
they do,” exclaimed Miss Polly, rising in wrath against: 
the supposed trespassers, 

“ Lor,’ Polly, it ain’t no huckster’s cart. ‘It’s a great 
big waggon from the railway,” said Miss Milly, who 
happened to be looking out of the window. 

“ Yes, and it ain’t a going through the field; it is 
a making rig)t for the house,” said Miss Jenny, who 
had come up behind her, and was looking over her 
shoulder. 

But by this time Miss Polly had gone to the frent. 
door to see the intruder.’ Miss Milly and Miss’ Jenny 
_ left their window; and joined their sister at tlie 

oor. 

The heavy waggon came lumbering onwards. 

“It must be some mistake,” said Miss Polly. 

The heavy waggon ‘came lumbering up, and 
stopped. 

The driver got slowly down’ from his seat, came - 
up to the old ladies, took off his hat, and respectfully 
inquired : 

“Ts this Sarious Cottage ?” 

“ Yes, this is Serious Cottage,” answered Miss 
Polly. 

“* And, if you please, are you the Miss Cranésses 2” 

“ Yes, we are the Miss Cranesses.” 

“ Then, ma’am, this letter is for you Iadics,” said the 
man, drawing from his breast-pocket a letter, which 
he handed to the sisters. “ The letter-carvier ‘is a 
brother of mine; but he’s too ill to-day to eome out 
here, and he asked me to bring you the letter, ‘specially 
as I'd got some goods to deliver at the same place,” © 
added the carrier. 

“ It’s from him!” 

“Tt’s from her !” 

“ It’s from them !” 

Simultaneously cried the three sisters, as they. 
stretched forth their lands to seize the letter, and 
nearly tore it in pieces betweén them. 

“Let me have it, I’m the oldest !” cried Miss Polly 
with her eyes flashing. 


“Read it, then,” said Miss Milly, as she and Miss - 
Jenny reliquished their hold. 

Miss Polly, with trembling fingers, opened the letter,. 
and was about to begin reading aloud, when Miss- 
Jenny suddenly interposed : 

“ Let us go into the parlour to readit. And let this- 
man go into the kitchen to warm himself,” 

“ I thank you, ladies ; but I will stand here, if you 
please, until you have done réading tlie letter.” 

“Come, then, sisters,” said Miss Polly, hurrying. 
into the parlour, followed by the two othérs. 

She dropped down into one chair, and’ they drew 
two others and sat as close as they could get to her; 
while, with hands and Voice trembling with agitation, 
she held thé letter up and read it aloud :— 

“Cader Idris, Decomber 20th. 

“Our Dearest OLD FRIENDs,—We wrote you a: 
joint letter a few days ago, in which we told you all 
that happened from our sudden, joyful meeting to our. 
secure and happy establishment in this, our beautiful’: 
home——” 

“There!” interrupted Miss Milly, “TI said as they’a 
writ tous. And so you sce they have.” 

“Oh, go on! Go on with the letter, Polly!” 
breathlessly entreated Miss Jenny. 

Miss Polly resumed the reading : 
“Therefore, it would be needless to t the 
narrative. We write these few lines only to wish you 
a merry Christmas and a happy new year, and many 
of them !——” 
“The dear doves! To think of us these Christmas 
times!” said Miss Milly. 
“When they have got so much else to think of, 
too,” added Miss Jenny. 
“I wish you would let me finish the letter; there 
isn’t much of it,” snapped Miss Polly, who once more 
resamed the reading : 
“ We write you these few lines only to wish you a. 
merry Christmas and a happy new year, aud many 
of them; and, also, to beg your acceptance of the, pre- 
sents we send as testimonials of the love, esteem, and 
gratitude of your affectionate young friends, 
: “ ARTHUR AND GLADDYS.” 

“Presents! Oh, the darlings! I do love to got 
presents. But I don’t believe I ever had ‘half a 
ees in the whole course of my life!” exclaimed Miss . 

olly. 

“Oh, how good they are to us! I wonder what the 
presents ave, and where they are !” said Miss Milly. 

“ And I reckon the man has got them in his waggon ! 
Let us go and see,” advised Miss Polly, tucking the - 
letter away in her bosom, and starting for the door. 
followed by her two sisters 
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“Where are the things for us, my good man?” she | have so much wittels in the house,” said Miss} “Oh! callher-up,” said Miss Polly went to 
asked. Milly. And Miss Milly ran to summon her. finety. 
“ They are in the waggon, ma’am, Shall] take “ But oh, sisters! now we can do something for the “ Look there, Harriet! See what. Mrs, to dine ¥ 
them out?” poor!” suggested Miss Jenny. Pollard has, sent us!”. exclaimed Miss Jenny, poin mas dinn 
“ Yes.” “Oh, yes! there's that peor Widow Pike with her} to the mountain of rich clothing piled up on sity of t 
“Inthe waggon! . Lor! did youever. What can | five children! We'll send. heraleg of ‘muttox and | foor. the shout the 
it be?" mused Miss Milly. some potatoes and turnips for their Clivistmas dinver.” | ~. “Well, I never!—I do declare to my goodyeyr | aritalf 


“Maybe it’s a turkey,” said Miss Jenny. 

It was a turkey, or, rather, a pair of them; for the 
man, wlio had/put his head and half his body in at 
the back of the waggon, presently emerged with a 
huge turkey in each hand. 

“Oh, my good gracious alive, did you ever!” cried 
Miss Polly, raising both her hands. 

“ Are they both fer us?” doubtfully inquired Miss 
Jenny. 

** Both, ma’lam!"” replied the man, who Jaid down 
the turkeys on the bench at the side of the porch, and 
flew off again to the waggon, from which he again 
emerged, bringing @ young. roasting pig in each 
hand. 

“Did you ever, in all your life!” cried Miss Polly. 

“ Are these for us, also? ” inquired Miss Milly. 

“Everything in) that waggon is for you, ladies ; 
Every single thing,” replied the man, laying down the 
pigs behind the turkeys, and running off again to the 
waggon. 

“ Harriet! Harriet!” cried Miss Jenny, running 
junto the house, “ come here directly, and help to take 
these things in.” 

Harriet came running to answer the call, and stood 
wondering at the scene before her. 

“ Lor, Miss Polly,” she said, “are you going to set 
up a market shop?” 

“No! Mrs. Colonel Pollard, which has come. into 
her own, has sent us a Christmas gift,” answered Miss 
Milly. ‘“ What.on earth is he a-bringing of now?” 
inquired Miss Milly. 

It was a sheep already quartered; and he was 
bringing two quarters over each shoulder. 

“Oh, dear me! It ralely do overjoy me and frighten 
me at the same time to see so much wittels. Weain’t 
deserving of it. .And it is too much for us. And 
how shall we ever eat it all! ” said Miss Jenny, with 
dilated eyes. 

“Don't be afraid, ma’am. It will keepa long time 
this freezing weather; and get better every day!” 
said the man, laying down the mutton and returning 
to the waggon, from which he once more emerged, 
bringing four hams, two in each hand. 

“They won't spoil at any rate,” he said, laying 
them down. 

Meanwhile, Harriet was carrying the things to the 
kitchen and store-reom as fast as she could. 

The man was longer than usual at the waggon. Ho 
éeamed.to be removing a great weight. Presently a 
large barrel, made its appearance. He lifted it up 
and lugged it forward. 

“ What on earth is that, my good man?” inquired 
Miss Polly. 

“Tt is salt.beef. Primetoo, ma’am !” he,said, setting 
the cask up before them, and going back to the 
waggon, from which he presently returned, lugging 
@ similar cask. 

* Salt pork, ma’am !” he explained. 

“Now [shall never be astonished at anything again 
as long as ever I live!” said Miss Poly. 

“T never expected to have such a’ piece of good 
oe befall us .this.side of the grave!” said Miss 

ily. 

“ Why, we've got enough provisions to last us, the 
whole yeat !” added Miss Jenny. 

Meanwhile, the man brought from the waggon two 
large, dark masses, one in each hand. 

“ Hung beef!” he said, dropping them. 

Then ia successive trips, back and forth, he bought 
a barrel of flour, a bag of coffee, a box of tea, and a 
large box of sugar. 

The sisters said no more—their astonishment and 
rapture had gone past expression, and they simply stood 
with wide open eyes and mouths, letting the tide of 
weakh flowin. 

“Tiere!” said the man, as he placed at their feet 
the last article—a hind quarter of venison—“ that is 
all the eatables, ma’am !” 

“T should think it might be. Seems to me, as it 
has been rainiug of wittles!” said Miss Polly. 

““And now, ma’am, if you please, I will balp your 
woman to store these heavy articles away.” 

“ Thank ye kindly, my man ; for I.don’t think as our 
Harriet could lift them casks and barrels!” 

“No, I think not,” said the man, laughing, as he 
sleuldered a heavy cask, and followed Harriet, who 
‘was carrying a bag of coffee, to the storeroom. 

It took a.good hour to store away all tle provisions, 
and then Harriet invited her mistress te go tu the 
ste: to contemplate their wealth. 

- deary me, I'm almost afraid it isa dream! I 
have often aud often, when I was hungry, dreamt just 
éich unlikely dreams as this,” said Miss Polly. 

“Well, for my part, I am afraid as it is a sin to 


“ And poor old Daddy Brown, who lives all alone 
by himself! We'll send him a nice piece of beef, 
and some potatoes and carrots.” 

“Yes; and don't forget Miss Molly Robins, poor 
desolate thing! I declare, we'll:send her half of one 
of the roasting pigs, and pleuty of sage and onions.” 

“ Yes, and there’s a lot of other poor folks we can 
send to.” 

“To be sure! And we shan’t loose anything by 
it.” 

“ Tt will keep the fresh things from spoiling on our 
hands.” 

“ Yes, and besides, it will bring a blessing; so that 
we shall not beafraid of enjeying what is left behind,” 
said Miss Polly, as she locked the storeroom door, 
and the sisters returned to their sitting-room. 

The man was waiting for them in the hall. 

* But if you please, ma'am, there is something else 
to come out of the waggon.” 

“ Something else! Oh, Milly! It is more wittles !” 
exclaimed Miss Polly, iu a state of miud between 
delight and consternation, 

“No, ma'am; I don’t think it’s any more wittles 
this time. I'll see.” 

The man went out and soon re-entered the room, 
bending under the weight of a large cedar-weod chest, 
which he sat dowa upon the carpet before the wonder- 
ing women. 

“ Lor, Milly! . It is just.such.a handsome. chest as 
Mrs. Woofington used to keep her best things in when 
Iwas a young ‘oman, and used to goand see’ her 
housekeeper,” said Miss Polly, as she took the key and 
knelt down, to. unlock the chest. 

“T do wonder what is in it? ” muttered Miss Milly, 
“ Wait and see!” said Miss Jenny. 

Miss Polly lifted the lid. 

All three heads eagerly bent over it. 

First there was@ quantity of tissue-paper, which 
Miss Milly removed. 

Then she lifted out, one after the other, four. stout 
brown satin dresses, all as good as new, though very 
old-fashioned. 

“Oh, my blessed eyes! did you ever behold any- 
thing so rich and beautiful?” exclaimed Miss Polly, 
gazing with satisfaction and desire upon the dresses. 

“ Four on’em! one for each of us, and one to spare,” 
cried Miss Milly, clasping her hands ip ecstasy. 

“ There is one apiece for us? We are each to have 
one, ain't we? e aud Milly can have one apiece, 
and you can have the other two, you know, Polly,” 
said Miss Jenny, coaxingly. 

“Dos’t you be.afeared, Jenny, my dear. You shall 
have your share. Else how. could. E,evor look Mrs. 
Qolonel Pollard in the face again? ” 

“What are these? ” said. Miss Milly, plunging her 
hands in and drawing fortha large parcel of something 
grey. 

They proved to be three stout grey brocade dresses, 
almost perfectly fresh, 

“Oh, deary, deary me! It is certainly.a dream!” 
exclaimed Miss. Polly, half. in rapture and half in 
terror’ between the sight of her treasures and the 
doubt lest they should fade away like the visions of 
the night. , 

“Three ; just exactly one apicce for us!;And what 
beauties! ” said. Miss Milly. 

“ There isto be one a piece for us, isn't there, Polly ? 
Milly and me is to have, one as well as you, aint we?” 
coaxed Miss Jenny. 

“ Why, of course you are, my dear. Do youthink as 
I would rob you?” 

“No; I do not think that. But I ;was afeard 
because you was the oldest you, would take the 
most.” 

“ No, my dear,” said Miss Polly, whom good fortune 
had put into a. most gracious mood—‘no, my dear 
Jenny, I'd never be so mean, though, as you say, being 
the oldest, I might have a right to the biggest share. 
Ob my goodness: gracious me, what beautiful black 
figured silks!” She drew from the chest two rich 
dresses of the material she named. 

“ Dwol then there’s one for you and one for Milly,” 
said Miss Jenny, 

‘* And oh! here is a beautiful. black watered silk— 
That willdo for me, and you and Milly can have 
the figured ones,” said Miss Polly. 
Then they drew forth, one after another, crimson 
poplins, and purple camlets, aud brown merinos; and 
admired and divided them. 

And then followed the shawls, mantles, and cloaks, 
which they also examined, wondered at, and divided 
among themselves. ” 

Among other things came a large parcel marked for 
“ Harriet.” 





said Harriet, gazing in intense admiration thy | Amd th 


wealth, and the 
“And this bundle is for you, Harriet,” gig Mis their lives 
Polly, handing over the parcel. their OW! 
“ For me?” exclaimed the woman, with more delight tbeir still 
than clearness. happiness 
“Open it, Harriet, and let us see what is in it?" i; 
Miss Milly. 
Harriet, nothing loth, unfastened the bundle, which 
was found to contain @ stout green merino dresg 
gay plaid shawl, » soft, black ‘silk: hood, and lait, | We mu 
dozen each of white aprons, neck-handkerchiels aud 9 nthe spat 
head-handkerchiefs, will contai 
* I never expected to be so rich in all my life,” cried a : 
Harriet, in delight, ae 
Lhere was something else still, folded up in a whiy ine 
paper at the bottom of the chest. Then taking itou, og to fi 
Miss Polly read the inscription : : vhashel of 
“Lo dear Miss Polly, Milly and Jenny, from ther 4 yory ta 
loving child.” Wilts 
“Our child! the darling!” said Mise Polly, pace 
“T wish (to. the; goodness alive, as she was oy cE 
child,” sighed Miss Miliy, era ge 
“ Well, aud so. she is. I always considered hory can - 
such. Can't we, have a child of our affections, J raph 
wonder ?” said Miss Jenny. ow th 
While they spoke, the elder sister opened the eur hee : 
lope, and uttered a Jud ery. ae 
“What is it, Polly ?” 6 he 
“Oh, dear, what is the matter?” simultanconly 
exclaimed the two younger ones. be ag 
“Oh! oh! oh!” whimpered Miss Polly, bogiuniag J iis the 1 
to weep. . 
% Oh. dear me, what is it ?” id 
“Lors a@ mercy, can’t you speak?” said both ths imod is ofte 
other sisters together, wiit is th 


. ce too much !—it’s too much !” sobbed Mis f sss by Joo! 
olly. 

“ What is?” demanded the two sisters, 

“This is. Look! look!” exclaimed Miss Poll, }, 
drawing from the envelope three notes, each for ow proves the 
hundred pounds, and laying them out on the table, 
“Oh, my goodness! Why, that is three tines 
much ag we have been able to save all our lives’ J owned %y 
said Miss Milly. 

? es re tere is ei° note for each of us, ain't there? 
ou'll divide equal, won’t you, Polly?” asked Mis 

Jenny, cosxiugly. y . amy titan 

“ Why, in course, Jenny, my dear.” 

“And I think as. we bad better put it in th other 


savings-bayk.” ' The 
“ And there won't be any fear of our ever comiag Jal 
to want again !” ~invery la 


“ And now, Harriet,” said Polly, “ you must tile 

all these things a ae ewech 
“ Yes,” put in Miss Milly, “and we'll go up 

try some of the dresses on, and see if they will fit,al ay ad 
how, they will look.” by: 

“ Yes, indeed!, And I hope they will fit. I shoul 
like for us to. wear, them brown satins to .church @ of th 
morrow,” sighed Miss Jenny. ’ 
Meauwhile -Harrict loaded herself with a3 mi) Jijpgia eeu 
dressys,;as she could carry, and took them up-stais fi, 
Tu three or four trips, she contrived to remove allile 
finery. 

“You must get theman to help you with the elaty 

said Miss Polly. 

ud Dear me! where is the man 2?” inquired hersistt 
illy. 

“Why, laws-a-messy me! He went away wii 

we was a looking at the clothes,” said Miss Jenny. 

“Now did he, then? . How odd! Never mitt 

You can just draw the empty chest into.oue of i 

corners, and leave it tliere until some. one comes 

will help you up With it,” said Miss Polly. 

‘Phe: three sisters: went up-stairs.to try on thet 
dresses, ‘They tried them all on, one. after the oth 
bat.nearly all of them were too long, aud req 
little taking up in the skirt—all of them, in it 
except the brown satins, which proved to. be 
fits. 
“We will wear these to church to-morrow; a 
won't the. people, be astonished!” exclaimed 
Polly, 

q Yes, and we will wear the three black velvt 
mautles with them,also, and that will astouisl folls 
more,” added Miss Milly. } 
“ Come, sisters! if we are going to send anythiog 
to the poor folks areund us as .a thank-offering 0% 
Lord for his bouuty to. us, it is, about time we did ih 
suggested Miss Jenny. And the three sister » 
down-stairs to fill baskets of provisions for thos 
were still poorer thau themselves. 



























































A very merry Curistmas had these old ladies. Th 
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=> (to charch-in the morning, wearing their new 
per And they brought their brother Peter home 
ine, with him, » Aud they’ had »:sumptaous Christ- 
Colon | dinner. And after dinner they satisfied the curi- 
pointing ” of brother Peter, which had been greatly excited 
OD the et their rich dresses. They told him all about the 
grival of the Waggon and of; its'contents, |. 
Md ness ‘ind the three sisters had the merriest Christmas 
at the and the happicst new year they had ever seen in all 
. {heir lives. The bounty of Gladdys not only cheered 
id Mig ivr own hearts, but inspited them’ to dispense to 
deli their still poorer neighbours much of aid, comfort and 
; ee (To be continued) 
it 2” said 
pings OYSTER FARMING. 
d hal : We must now explain the ratio of growth. ‘While 
iels and the spat state it is calculated that a bushél measure 
rill contain 25,000 oysters. When the spawn is two 
fe,” cried sears old it is called brood, and while in this condition 
shushel measure will hold 5,550, In the.next stage 
1a white # fgrowth oysters are called ware, and, it takes, about 
ug-itou, ¥y09) to fill the bushel. In the final, or oyster stage, 
| sbashel contains 1,500 individuals. 
om thir J Yery large sums have been paid in some years by 
te Whitstable company for brood with which to 
dok their grounds, great quantities being collected 
Was ou i ign the Essex side; and a large number of people 
izive @ comfortable income by collecting oyster 
ed heras i yeodon the public foreshores and disposing of it to 
tions, | prons who have private oyster nurseries or “ lay- 
om” as these aré locally called. 
the eure he grounds of Pont—an open water sixteen miles 
jag by three broad—are particularly fruitful in spat 
uifree to all. About one hundred and fifty boats 
aucously vi crews of three or four men find constant employ- 
.,  Jomtupon it in obtaining young oysters, which are 
vegiuning F sidto the neighbouring oyster farmers, although it is 
wttin that the brood thus. frecly obtained must have 
tuted out of their own oyster beds, The price of 
both ths J ind is often as high as forty shillings per bushel, 
_ Fatit is the'sum obtained over this. cost price that 
bbed Miss J must belooked to for the paying of wages and the 
alization of profit. 
The beds of Whitstable are “ worked” with great. 
iss Polly, J ishwtry,"and it is thé process of “ working” that 
ch foro } ignotes'the Whitstable oyster’ so much beyond those 
y table. f imi on'the natural beds, which.are known.as ‘“com- 
} times 8 | ams" in contradistinction te the bred, oysters, which , 
ur lives’ | walled “natives.” These latter are justly considered 
Saag.) [ole of superior flavour, although no particular: 
't there? | ished be given for their being so, “Indeed, in 
kod Ma wy instances they até not natives at all, but a grand 
ninttre of all kinds, brood being brought from Preston- 
ny husnd Newhaven in the Frith of Forth, and from 
t in the other places, to enrich the stock. 
5 fo-called native oysters—and the name is ap- 
oF comms’ | plilto al that are bred in the estuaries of the Thames 
~nvery large in flésh, succulont, aud delicate, and 
must | Yéhewach higher price than any other oyster. The 
= tes of hatives are all situated on the London clay or 
0 WP atinilerformations. ‘I'herecan, however, be no doubt 
ill t,t Fiat the difference in flavour and quantity of flesh is 
I shall mluced by the system of transplunting aud working 
fay | titi rigorously carried on over all thé beds in the 
be tury of the ‘T'hames. 

Bvery year the whole extent of the layings are gone 
a3 WY Toeend examined by means of the dredge. , Succes- 
aye 4 re are dredged over day by day, and it may 

ave Waid that almost every individual oyster is examined 
tho chat 4 year. On the occasion of these examinations 

Shrod is detached from the cultch, double oysters 

1 her silt | Weparated, and all kinds of enemies (and these are 
"] numerous) are seized. upon and killed. It re- 

white {ies about eight men per acre to work the beds effec- 
i ih. During three days a week, dredging for what 
} cums» Balled tho “planting ” is carried on, that is, the 
yu ii of the oysters ie one place té another, 
pi imy be thought suitable for their growth, and also 

Eremoving ‘of dend bones, tho clearing away of 

on that Jats and So on. On the other three days of the 
ye oth wi it ‘becomes the duty of the men to dredge for 
Pcie ®london market. A bell iscarricd round and rung 
sa tity |) Bomning to réwss-the “dredgers, and. at a given 
oe pods |e SH the men start. to do their portion of ‘the 
“wk, ‘There is usually a prescribed task or “ stint,” 
oerow; all ‘it is locally called; that is,a certain quantity of 
Nimed. Mis _ Procure of a shapely, sizeable/condition, all 
being thrown back to the sea, the small and 


ones, to wait, till their beards be grown, 


velvet 
a we and ugly ones to repeat the story of their 


EEE 


1d anything > } 

ering 00" J thavo always blamed our Government for not 

p we did ih % ‘fair trial to the Blakely and other guns, but 

sistors wel ‘gree with those who uow point out that the 

r those mentite giviig a trial too much to the Blakely 
wheres have been ordéred for Russia and Sweden, 

dies. TM | “owingthem tobe proved at Woolwich Arsenal, 








prior to being, perhaps, proved on the- bodies of 
British soldiers and sailors; and thus helping our may- 
be foe to the means -of destroying ourselves. Cour- 
teous behaviour is not so peculiara characteristic of 
the Englishman that we need strain the point to this 
excess. If the authorities will not put a stop to it, 
perhaps Parliament will see to it. ° . 


=== 


OVER THE PLAINS IN 
STARVATION. 


Tre incidents embodied in the following sketch, 
strange and unnatural as they may appear, are strictly 
true. They were related to the writer by one who 
had the best possible means of proving their atthen- 
ticity, having been ‘himself the saving spirit of the 

rty. 

Not one hundredth—no, not one thousandth part of 

the sufforing endured by travellers across the “ p!ains,” 
in the early days‘of' gold seeking has ever been 
known, or will ever be written. : 
«Now and then; however, we catch a faint ‘glim- 
mering of the matter, the bare’ revelation of whith is 
enough to cause one to grow faint, and'the heart to 
shudder with the not-to- be-believed horrors: Oh, 
What a graveyard in every path, sea or land, thatleads 
to where the Sacramento rolls’ eceanward through 
rifted golden sands ! 

Among those who left the west in the spring of 
1849, under the magnetic influence of the gold-fever, 
was John Powers. 

His family consisted ef a wife and two children— 
Laura, a girl about eighteen, and George,’ some four 
years her junior. Well supplied with teams and pro- 
visions, and accompanied by a young man, Frank 
Steele, the betrothed of Laura, they hopefully, though 
sadly, bade farewell to home, and turned their faces 
westward. Eager to be among the foremost, they 
pressed on, completely distancing the more cautious, 
and found themselves in the mountaiti passes, with éx- 
hausted teams, little food for their herses, and a very 
scanty supply of provisions, 

Of the struggles that ensued it would be vain to 
write, when so much more dreadful ones were in store 
for them. The’ snow-drifts whirled down from the 
rocky heights above, and completely buried the road: 
Night lowered: black and stormy around, and as tliey 
were about to give up in despair'they were joined by 
a party of three men, who had lost their way; their 
teams, their all! 

Much as company would have been relished at an- 
other time, it was far from being so then ; and that 
wery. night saw, under the additional mouths to feed, 
and they nearly famished, the last pound of provisions 
vanish. ; 

‘hey were in the desolate, inhospitable Sierras, and 
foodless! Still they made the best’ camp’ possible 
under the cireumstances, and slept as only completely 
exhausted travellers can. 

Slept—but all through that long, tempestuous night 
the fiends of the storm revelled and ‘roared, shrieked 
and howled. The ‘blinding snow fell, spotless’ and’ 
pure, it is true, but jyet a winding-sheet. The ‘icy 
gale’ was: freighted ‘with death, and starvation was’ 
flitting on its skeleton wings around. 

Desolation, destruction, death to all living things 

was written on the bald face of that rock-piled moun- 
tain, as the snow whirled down: and the black night 
rowned. 
Sleep on, weary, starving ones while ye may, and 
dream of plenty, for the demons of the elements are 
twirling the distaff and spinning the threads of your 
doom. 

Father,’ mother,” murmured the boy in his 
sluniber, ** will it never be morning? Will breakfast 
never be ready? Ob, Iam so hungry! Won't you 
please give me something to eat 7” 

Well was it that the ears of tho ‘parents heard not 

his pleadings—well that theleaden wand of slumber 
had deadened: their hearts to the wailings of their 
youngest. 
“Frank—dear Frank!” whispered the girl, as she 
lay pillowed ‘in the arms of her lover; where he had 
gathered and wrapt her to shield her from the storm, 
and gave his own life-warmth to save her. 

“ What is it, Laura?) What is it) my darling ?” 

And be gently uncovered her face and kissed her 
tenderly. 

“TI was dreaming, Frank,’ of the dinner-party we 
had the day before we left home. Oh, how sweetly 
everything tasted!» And’ now "—and she burst into 
tears—“I am nearly famished. Ob, mercy, what 
will become of us’?” 

“ Eat this, Laura.” 

And he almost forced between her lips (for in the 
passionate strength of her young love she would have 
refased it, or at least divided with him) a little food he 
had secreted, and a few mouthfuls of wine he had 
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“But you, Frank, you?” 

Morning will seon come, and then we will find 
both food and shelter. Besides, I at aman, and cam 
endure far more than you.” 

“And you robbed yourself to feed’ me? Dear, dear 
Frank!” / 

“Hush! you will awaken the others. Do you fecd 
better now ? ” 

“Yes—yes—but you?” 

“Tam comfortable. Have no fears for me. 
sleep now. Let me cover you up again.” * 

And he replaced the blankets, after he had kissed 
her, though in the act of so doing a tear, that he 
could not keep back, fell upon her ‘cheek, and froze 
there ! 

Morning came with its blie sky and its remorse- 
less, freezing air. Around the scanty fire they had 
kindled they had gathered, shuddering. 

They raked up, 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The feeble ashes; and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made.a flame 
Which was a mockery! 

Completely hemmed in by the drifts, travel was out 
of the question, even had their starving’ horses becn 
equal to the task. In vain the men struggled, fought 
their way through the snow to procure fuel, and 
benumbed, weak, discouraged; they gave out one by 
one, and the waggons were chopped into pieces. And 
thus, huddled together for warmth, they sat through 
the tempestuous day. While their poor faithful steeds 
glared wildly and hollow-eyed upon them as if plead- 
ing for food. 

Another night of horror, when all their fitful dreams 
were of green, sunny valleys, bountiful’ tables, and 
the choice edibles of earth, and the sun of morning 
again strove to find a rift in the leaden clouds to shine 
through. 

“Husband! husband! what shall we do?” gasped 
the wife. ‘Look at‘our poor children—look at Laura 
—look at George! What shall we do for food ?” 

“ God only knows!” was the desponding reply. 
“But can you find nothing? Is everything gone? 
Has not something, ever so little, been overlooked ?” 
“No, nothing. I have‘searched in vain !” 

“Phen we must die. Oh! why did we leave 
home ?)) Why’did we listen ‘to ‘tlic promptings of the 
fiends of gold? God forgive us for thus eacrificing 
gur children! ” 

“For heaven’s sake, wife, do not talk thus wildly! 
Your words are like daggers to my heart!” 

“ But is there no hope for food?” 

“None, alas! none! ‘Where: shall we look for it in 
this wilderness-of rocks and icé? God help us! there 
is nothing left for us but to die!” 

And the strong ‘han bowed his head upon his 
clenched liands and sobbed like a child, 

“The horses—the ‘horses! ” exelaimed Frank Steele, 
unclasping his arms from around the form of Lanra 
and springing to his feet. “The horses—the horses ! 
They ‘will surely sustain life until the ‘storm mode- 
rates.” 

Stern hunger had’ robbed the palate of’ all dainti- 
ness, and'the faithful brutes that’had ‘toiled for them 
so long were sacrificed, one by one, to still the guaw- 
ings and prolong their wretched ‘lives. 

And then cameé’a more hopeful period. The bright 
sun smiled again—the storm was stilled—the path yy 
came Onee more visible, and they journeyed on, still 
living—if indeed it could be called lifeé—on frozen 
horseflesh. 

But the lull in the storm was of short duration, and 
another night found them again surrounded with the 
elemental wrath, thé hustling fall of snow and ice, the 
howling wrath of the wind, and the freezing ‘breath of 
the demon of winter. / : 
Nothing was left but to protect themselves as best 
they might, and strive to outlive the storm. 

A camp was formed—ortie wind protected—partially 
free from snow, and affording good shelter for the fire 
when the'men had sufficient energy to fell the giant. 
trees that Stood around. Here three days were passed 
in comparative safety—comparative to what they had 
suffered; and hope, the bright angel of silerit wings, 
floated amid the rosy clouds of their dreams. But,. 
alas! how suddenly they were awakened to the 
reality—the stern horrors of their situation. 

“Every mouthful of food is gone!” was the start- 
ling cry that rang like a trumpet through the little 
camp at last. 

“ What, nothing left ?” demanded the father, as he 
looked with eager eyes upon the speaker. 

“ Not a single pound! Not a’ bone that even a wolf 
could pick more closely.” 

“Is it possible to find a Dear ?” 

“Who could live abroad—whe would dare search if 
there was a chance of finding eno ?” 

The truth of this remark was far too patent for any 
to question, yet Frank Steele volunteered to try it. 
Tho commands of the men, and, more than all, the 
tearful eyes of his beloved one, restrained him. An@ 
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literally stolen from the general store. 
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-& child would have had to turn back an avalanche with 


t further from the grinoing teeth! Oh! it was horrible 
y €o look upon! Death was rapidly claiming them all 


- and the hours to minutes. Each brain a consuming 


--even as he lay gasping in his mother’s arms ; but his 


4 
the faint wail of his sister, and—shall we not hope 
*4it?—his own better nature prevailed, and he slowly 


> Sweet sincing of angels.” 


* terrible!” 
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thus. for .many,. very many long hours they 
sat gazing upon each other like wild beasts 
more than humanity, and longing that one of their 
number might die, so that they could gorge themselves 
-to satiety upon the almost bloodless, flesbless corpse ! 
Truly, they were fast sinking below even the level of 
tthe brute. Savage instinct had taken the place of 
*reason, and the gratification of their appetite was the 
-one overmastering thought. 

“Foed! food! foedi” 

It was, the continual cry on every hp, and not long 
would it be before red-handed murder would stalk 
Yboldly into their midst, and starvation would glutitself 
with bright, bubbling blood! 

“ Frank, I am starving—dying!” murmured the 

r girl in the almost leaden ear of her lover, who, 
Réart broken, looked more asif a hundred winters had 
passed over his head, than a stalwart boy of ecarcely 
twenty-one. ° 

“Laura, darling, help must soon come. Look, 
sthe sun is shining more brightly. It is becoming 
‘warmer. We will soon be able to hunt, and then all 

will be well.” 

She looked up iuto his squallid face anxiously for 
«comfort. Looked as if to prove the truth of his words, 
‘but his agony-working features gave them the lie 

direct, and with a cry of despair she sank back again 
din his arms. The sleep of perfect exhaustion fol- 
lowed. 

“ Father, father, I am so hungry,” tearfully pleaded 
ethe boy. 

. Husband ! Heaven! I am dying for food!” 
»sobbed the wife. 

“T know it. Oh, heaven! that I could give my 
own life to save yours, if it were possible. Where is 
Laura?” 

“She and Frank are both asleep.” 

“Tn the sleep of death? ” 

“ No, they were talking but a little while ago.” 

“ Thank heaven for even that little mercy ; and yet 
it would be better if they should never awake in this 
world. But I will, I must have food.” 

“ Where will you find it?” asked one of the men, 
who sat bowed over the fire. 

“T don't know; but I will not die here—see my 
wife and ebildren perish without an effort to save 

em.” 

“Tt would be simple madness. No man, if he were 
ever so strong could breast the storm or endure the 
cold, much less one. as weak as you are.” 

“ Yet I will trust in God, and venture.” 

“ Don’t go, husband,” entreated his wife, lifting up 
hes trembling arms imploringly. ‘Don’t go At 
least let us die together.” 

“T must get food, or perish in the attempt,” was 
the half-audible reply, as he turned away, not daring 
‘to trust: himself te even bid his wife aud children 
good-bye. 

And go he did, despite all their warnings and 
prayers. Bat with what hope—what. chance of .euc- 
cess? He had no more strength to breast the fierce 
blasts, or force his way along the unbeaten track, than 


its tiny fingers, 

Hours passed, but he returned not; night came, but 
no tidings ; morning dawned, .but he was still absent. 
‘The glare in each eye became more fierce—the cracks 
in every lip opened still more widely—the mouth 
more hed—the throat more dry and coutracted, 
and the swollen and blackened tongue hung still 


now. The days for them had dwindled into hours, 
dire, each man, woman, and child a fiend.! 

“ Food! food! food!” 

One of the men raised an axe to strike tho boy, 


eyes, the uplifted hands.of the parent, 


dropped the glittering weapon and rushed away into 
the storm, 


“ Farewell, dear Frank,’ breathed the dying girl, in 
the lowest possible whisper, “I amdying—dying. 
We will meet again—in heaven. Kiss me once more 
before I go, and——” 

Her words were stopped. by his passionate‘although 
fecble kisses, and he tirned his head away, The sight 
‘was more than he could bear. « 

“Frank, darling ——” 

“Hush, Laura. Bear up, and——” 

“Tt is too late. Nothing can save me now. Hunger 
has left me, and—and L think that I can hear the 


“Oh, my God!” -ke exclaimed, “This is terriblo— 
“Food! food !" rang. joyfully on their ears, from 


the lips of the man who had rushed from murder out 
into the storm, as he returned almost exhausted, 


It was food, nourishment, ready cooked, still smoking, 
redolent. with life-giving favour. That was all they 
knew or cared for. 

But when the first rabid longings of hunger were 
somewhat appeased, and he had told them that he had 
found the carcases of two wolves that, had been 
frozen to death, and cooked the meat so that it might 
be ready for their eating, the story was apparently 
believed. At any rate, no questious were asked. Per- 
haps none dared to ask them ! 

Of the fate of the husband nothing was known. It 
was surmised that he had lost his way and perished, 
and when they were again fed by the same hand that 
had first supplied their great want and saved them 
from perishing, they praised God, who had sacrificed 
the lives of beasts for them, 

Then the elements seemed to have vented their 
wrath. Soft wéather followed. Other travellers ar- 
rived, and they were kindly assisted to the Pacific. 

When the hour of departure.came, the noble- 
hearted man, who had resisted the demon of murder 
even when dying himself, was found to be absent. 
Search was mate, and he was seen piling huge stones 
upon an already large mound. 

“He was making a monument of the scene of their 
privations and preservations,” he said. 

Did any one dream that beneath that rude pile of 
stones they could have found the flesh-robbed skeleton 
of a once stalwart man? None! Does the widow 
and her now grown-up children—children married 
and having little ones of their own—as they dwell 
amid the luxurious plenty of Santa Clara Valley, ever 
dream that the food they so ravenously devoured. was 
the flesh of her husband andi their father? . For 
humanity's sake we pray not, although it is simple 
truth. W 





HUMAN SAORIFICES AT DAHOMEY. 

Tut Moniteur publishes a letter from Whydah, 
which supplies details respecting the festival of human 
sacrifices recently held at Abomey, the capital of 
Dahomey, before the king and ia presence of all his 
court and great: dignitaries of state. The letter 
says: 

“ The horrible scenes we are about to describe took 
place in a country which maintains active relations 
with Euro; and, notwithstanding continued pro- 
tests from France, England, and many other powers, 
Dahomey, situated in the maritime parts of the Niger 
country, on the Slave Coast, to the east of the Bight. of 
Benin, is one of the most extensive and richest states 
of Africa. The French, English, and Portuguese, 
and several other nations, have factories in it, which 
are nearly all established at. Whydah, the most im- 
portant port of the kingdom. 

“The king, having announced to the people that 
in a short time, to honour the names of Agougoro, his 
ancestor, and King Gezo, his father, forty prisoners 
belonging to the rebel tribe of the Akankas would be 
immolated on the market-place at Abomey, with the 
usual ceremony; three days afterwards he decided 
that this barbarous deed should be accomplished one 
hour before sunrise, Many Europeaus, who were in 
the town, had an audience of the monarch, and im- 
plored him to give up the horrible sacrifice. The 
king declared that he could not suppress the national 

festival, but that, in consideration for the foreigners, 

he qrvsentes to reduce the number of the victims to 

twelve. 

“On the eve of:the sacrifice he went to a great shed, 

under which the forty prisoners were secured to : 

He gave an order that twenty-cight sheuld be 

released, and that they should be taken back to their 
prisons; and’ then addressed himself to the twelve 

others-i# order to announce to them that next morn- 

ing, in expiation of the crimes committed by the chief 

of their tribe, and to satisfy the shade of his father and 

of his ancestor, they would be decapitated before the 

assembled people. The unfortunate men heard the 

royal speech wiih the utmost indifference. The king 

added that two of them would be executed with his 

own hand, and then retired, 

“ A short time afterwards arrived Prince Bocu-Sau, 

the king’s brother.. He:chose two of the prisoners, 

announced to them that they had becn selected to be 

despatched by his brother, but in order to be admitted 

to such an | it was y to purify their 

crime-stained bodies, and that they must pass the 
night in the great fetish temple, prosttated ‘before the 
idols. 

“On the next day te prisoners’ were led to the 
market-place, their hands bound behind their backs. 
The king presided at the --remony; seated on a large 
ivory throne, surrounded vy his court, the great dig- 
nitaries of the kingdom, and the ministry. On the 
centre uf the place was a large silver vessel, intended 
to receive the blood of the victims. When the hour had 
come the king advanced, took a very thin steel sabre, 
and depressed the heads of the two prisoners he was 





‘order given to th shed) tha 
order given em, was at 4 
vessel which was about to catch their besa Of the 
“At the conclusion of the first execution the 
uttered enthusiastic shouts ‘of applause for fell a 
minutes, after which the king resumed his seat g fn 
throne. The other ten priscners were exéduted ; 
great’ fetish man, or high priest, who picked y 
victim’s head, and showed it to the people, while ne 
uttered ferocious yells. "] 
‘When all was over the king retired i 
and caused the twelve heads ta be fixed onthe sens : 
his palace. These monstrous scenes occur three 
four times a year, and this is in the nineteenth centy : 
Unfortunately, human sacrifices are not confingi ty 
the kingdom of Dahomey. They take place also, 
frequently in the kingdoms of Abeokuta, Ashanie. x 
and Benin, also situsted in Africa, and in the sunt \ 
region as Dahomey.” X 








IMPORTANCE OF REST. 


Dr. Tratu thus sagely advises rest : — How muh 
has been written ‘about water, air, food, exercise, dre, 
and ctr: hygienic materials and influences, and hoy 
little about rest! As a remedial measure, rest jg of 
vey more importance than has generally been 
po As a therapeutic means, its place is at the very 
head of the hygienic materia medica. Very little ski 
comparatively, is required for a practitioner of th, 
hygieo-therapeutic school to know when to.do soms. 
thing and what todo. But a vastly greater fund of 
professional knowledge is required to know when sa 
how to let the patient alone. One-half. the wordy 
drugged to death when sick, and one-half the n. 
mainder is fretted to death. We have f ently 
saved life by standing between the patient and their 
friends. 

“ The world has gota bad fashion of makings teni- 
ble ado, keeping up a constant consternation, nursing 
and fussing continually, whilst anxious relatives, sym- 
pathizing friends, mysteriously gibbering doctor, 
meddlesome nu and whispering watchers adi 
their mite of mighty infivence to the wrong side, aud 
all because somebody is sick and needs rest. And the 
whole mischief is traceable to a false dogma in medial 
science in relation to the nature of the disease. Th 
authors teach that disease is an entity, a thing whic 
travels about, pervades the air, penetrates our dwel- 
ings, and finally attacks us; and in this absurd plas- 
tasm is casily transmogrified by the ignorant ai 
unthinking multitude (unthinking on this subject, ve 





mean,) into samething analogous to a witch, a ghost, Ir Rayno 
a goblin, spook, fiend, or demon, which nothing but 4 ruidence in 
the doctor’s poisons, dealt out by the doctor'som | withenn-ti 

hand or pen, can assuage, pacify, eradicate, exorcis, } minted, 
kill, or cure. 5 That yor 
“The charms, incantations, and amulets of the J naked pre! 
ancients were not more silly, and the necromancy ad tym tacitly 
pow-wows of the Indian tribes of the present day am | sgwasto y 
not more ridiculous (and they are predicated on pe | im met, a! 
cisely the same false notions of the nature of disease) | jem freque: 
Por a few 


than are the desing, and dragging, and, sloping, al 
stuffi<g, and watching, and fretting of, the regular te major, a 
physicians of to-day, and the patrons and nursesd § isting that 


their school. Nine out of ten of all the maladiesofd 9 iimwith Jes 
the people of the world would get wellin afow how 4 iinet com, 
or days if left to themselves, with no other appliaue# te apparen 
than such as instinct would suggest and comy® § Raynor B; 
sense employ. Yet, in nine cases out of the tent 9 died Kay; 
doctor is called, and if he be a drugopathic doctor, om 9 Their first 1 
half his patients are in danger of a protracted illoess J bbbeen gia; 
and one-half of these are sure of a ruined constitution, 9 Mrememby 
not because of the disease, but be-consequence of fH 9 my pont 
drugs, uiversally 
“When we visit a patient in the country, & fume him, 

greatest difficulty is to keep the friends quiet wh® 9 legrew ; 
nothing but let-alone-ativeness is needed. All Brwjecturos, 

willing to do something; every one is anxious toll. Baltics: 4 ¢ 
a helping hand; and ‘people generally estimale® Blmor Bra 


physician’s knowledge and skill by the extent ® J plusy con) 





variety of his prescriptions. Few can andorstand® # Bmay bo 
quietly-working yet efficient remedial resourees.t Trwession o 
nature when undisturbed.” fer and de 
et Atthe end 

Gmsow' has a grou pleted, consisting &# Jy 5 
Nymph and Cupid: which was ordered by the Prat eeu 
of Wales; and which, by permission of his 40 Fi fither ha 


Highness, has been coloured, irtune, 
RArvratt.—According ‘to the calculdtions of Si Chis oppo 


John Heréchel, it would appear that 4 rainjall of | Ryo. 

inch’ over the surface ie equivalent td the -" sown ee 
about 22,000 gallons of water over an acre ‘sition, b 
least fall last year, from observations made up woh Aioalb kinds 
tember, was at Leamington, in August last, the Rerally.. B 
being only half, an inch, while, at Leatham ai Méginile, j 
nearly, ten inches ;-, 60. that, according to oe Now, it ig 1 
Hersghei’s,calculations, it followed that, while the Bins te 
at Leamington was only 11,000 gallons por # jth j7. . 


at Leatlam.it was as much as 200,000 gallons P | cas, Ror did; 
acre. 








None questioned where he had got it—what it was. 





was about to immolate. These poor wretches, on the 
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ALETHE. 
————_>———_—_- — 
OHAPTER VL 


IrRaynor Bracegirdle had. visited Major Rainbold’s 
tuidence iu the expectation of delightful love scenes 
wiiée-a-tétes with Melicent, he was bitterly disap- 


printed. 

That young lady had never manifested a very 
miked preference for him; yet it had been agreed 
ymtacitly, perhaps, by the provident fathers, that 
tewsto unite-her fortenes with his. |The pair had 
enongh their interviews had net of late 

nt. 

fora few days he strolled about the grounds with 
homajor)and amused himself as well as he could, 
ineting that the coy fair one would, in due time, treat 
imwith less indifference. But this desirable. change 
dilot come. While he hourly grew more enamoured, 
ty apparently, grew more cold and haughty. 

hynor Bracegirdle began to feel a burning jealousy 
(el Kavanagh. ‘The latter was unknown to him. 
Thr first meeting was in the jungle, where the tiger 

beenslain ; a meeting which he inwardly cursed 
feremembrance of. Cordially, he wished this military 
mg geutioman in the society of a personage so 
wwersilly obnoxious to mankind-that we will’ not 
me him, 

Iegrew morbid on the subject. He made ‘wild 
|Wectures, then turned those conjectures into 
ulties; a cheap way of making one’s self miserable. 
Synor Bracegirdle soon believed everything that 

could suggest. 

may be safely afllrmed that the évil one took 
Mession of Raynor Bracegirdle. Never were the 

and darker clements of his nature so aroused. 

Atthe end of three days, it was his fixed idea that 
Pr was’ his rival; and would bear off in triamph 

Woman hedoved. 

¢ had passed nearly all his life in India. 
Tis futher had been a Gitesiaaas official, amassed a 
and retired to a comfortable quietude, to live 
Sppointed days luxuriously. 
— free access ‘to tho paternal purse, had 
“way, was violent in temper and impetious in 


hig 


ieee beat the native servants, managed to get 
nee ‘inds of difficulties, and sowed bad wild oats 
Ices . But Bracegirdle, senior, was a nabob; and 
y uate; junior, the son of a nabob. 


— not to be supposed that the son of a nabob 
thing a to stand any nonsensd about his love 
ea, uordid ie doubted but he was entitled to suc- 

M4 it occur'to Lim, at the time of bis arrival, 








(ALeriu SNATCHING THE WALLET FROM MEERAB. | 


that any one would be so presumptuous as to dispute 
with him the hand of any lady he might fancy. But, 
as he had brought himself to think, Neal Kavanagb 
had thrust himself between Melicent and his pre- 
tensions. 

One thing was true beyond cavil—a handsome 
young officer was in Major Rainbold’s household, re- 
ceiving the kindest attentions of the ladies. Had there 
been no more, this simple:fact was sufficient to excite 
his jealousy and hatred. 

‘To succeed with Melicent, the removal of Kavanagh 
he believed indispensable. How could Kavanagh be 
removed? He smoked out many of the major’s best 
cigars while deciding this point, andended by throw- 
ing himself in the way of the native, Hydrabad, who 
had acted as his guide through the jungle on the 
morning of his coming, and whose services were re- 
tained by the lieutenant. 

He had attempted more than once to study the 
character of Hydrabad, but with unsatisfactory re- 
sults. He now resolved to subject him to a searching 
analysis. 

Hydrabad was walking among the palm-trees, his 
eyes fixed upon the earth, his dark lips moving at 
iutervals. His garb was of rich material, and pic- 
turésque. ‘The turban that crowned his brow was of 
white muslin, ornamented with golden embroidery. 
The contrast between the bronze skin and white 
fabric was marked. 

His flowing trowsers, of dark green silk, were 
fastened near the ancle bya silver cord. His ancles 
and the portions of his feet left exposed by the sandals 
were coyered by wrought buskins of morocco. The 
upper purt of his person was clad in a loose and not 
ungraceful garment of the same colouras his trowsers, 
falling nearly to the knee, and secured at the waist by 
a leather girdle, tastefully embossed, and buckled in 
front with a silver buckle. In this girdle was thrust 
a creese, with a handle of mother-of-pearl, surmounted 
by a moonstone of extraordinary transparency. 

Lying on his dark throat, attached toa curious 
silken cord passing around his neck, was a flaming 
carbuncle, which, at a littledistance, looked like aspot 
of blood. Such was the outward state of Hydrabad. 

Raynor Bracegirdle considered in what manner he 
should address him, admiring his sinewy figure as he 
walked to and fro. 

“Hydrabad,” said Raynor, “why do you walk and 
mutter?” 
wliydrabad stopped, and, looking at the questioner, 
answered : 

“ Young Englishman, why do you sometimes walk 
and mutter?” 





“When you are questioned, Hydrabad, you should 
answer, and not question again,” added Raynor, 
coldly. ‘* When I walk, I scarcely know whether I 
mutter or not; but if such be the case, it cannot be 
from content.” 

“Why, then, do you question me? Ifyou know 
how to judge of men’s actions, what need of wasting 
brenth in vain words? What is it you would say to 
me?” 

Hydrabad, contrary to his usual custom, lifted his 
eyes to alevel with Raynor's. They were large eyes, 
with large whites and long, black lashes; while the 
pupils were restless and bright. Bracegirdle scarched 
his brain vainly for the key to those mysterious orbs. 

“ What is there I should say to oneof your degree ?"’ 
he replied. “ And yet there was something I would 
have proposed when I first saw you walking here.” 

“TI knew there was! ” said Hydrabad. 

“Do you pretend to supernatural power?” asked 
Raynor, with covert contempt. 

“It is the impostor that pretends,” responded the 
native. “TI pretend to nothing. There are matters 
that you would talk of; now is your.hour.” 

Hydrabad drew. his creese from his girdle, and 
gazed at the moonstone in the handle. 

“What see youin the moonstone ?” sneered Brace~ 
girdle. 


“No matter!” answered Hydrabad, sullenly. “TL 
see what you wot not of.” 

Hydrabad turned on his heel to walk away. 

“ Not yet,” said Bracegirdle. “ How is your patient, 


and how prospers quackery ?” 

“ Both prosper,” retorted Hydrabad, with a dis- 
dainful glance, “as yell as your wooing!” 

“ Fellow !” exclaimed Raynor, “you presume some- 
what on your relations with this family, and my good-- 
nature. Know, tawny slave, that Iam of a choleric 
temper; and my hand, ere now, has been as quick as 
my Wrath. Your dark race swarms my father’s house ; 
and if a yellow face now and then disappears, who is 
the wiser for it ?” 

The countenance of Hydrabad underwent a change 
sudden and startling. For an instant his eyes shot 
vengeful glances at Bracegirdle. The sense of a 
great wrong seemed resting upon him. 

But the glow of anger, malice, a cousciousness of 
injustice, or whatever it might be, passed as quickly 
as it came. 

“ The Europeans are our masters,” he said, gloomily. 

“ How long before Kavanagh will recover?” asked 
Raynor. 


“Whenever it is the will of God!” replied the 





native. 
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“Look you, Hydrabad! Do such wounds ewer 
prove fatal?” 

Bracegirdle tried to speak carelessly, but was not 
so much an adept in dissimulation as to deceive: the 

rson he was addressing. 

“ The tooth of a tiger is by many esteemed poison- 
ous,” answered Hydrabad, looking downward. 

A bright red flush leaped to Bracegirdle’s cheeks. 

“Did the teeth sink deeply into the'flesh” he de- 
manded. 

“So deeply that they met, and the bones were 
splintered.” 

Gracegirdle drew nearer to Hydrabad. He assumed 
a diferent tone and manner. 

“‘ Would it be strange? ” he asked; “ would it be an 
unheard-of thing? would it.be a matter to be talked 
of, or inquired into, if this young man’s arm should 
become dreadfully inflamed and swollen, and termi- 
vate in gangrene and death ? ” 

Hydrabad was silent. He appeared to muse. He 
answered, presently : 

“ All this might be, and no suspicion be aroused.” 

“Suspicion!” said Bracegirdle, a almost 
angrily. “Who spoke of suspicion ? y should 
there be suspicion ? ” 

“ Of foul play ; of secret practices,” returned Hy dra- 
bad, quietly. 

“Dare you speak thus to me, fellow? Would you 
implicate me in such a thought?” 

“I dare, and do! For this purpose you sought 
me, You came to offer many rupees for the removal 
of the handsome European,” answered Hydrabad, in 
a voice perfectly unmoved. 

Bracegirdle, though annoyed and alarmed at the 
engacity of the native, prudently checked ‘the hasty 
denial thatgrose to-his lips, and, reflecting a moment, 
said i. ‘ 

« TPiad'sach a. purpose, I'll warrant that Hydra- 
lad; the native doctor, is the persow to fulfil it. There 

phos ing @nd-évilin your face.” 

“Talk On, man! My feelings are-ndt so 
tender that you Will wound thom. ~~ he diversion of a 
few ounces of blood from ie = pe and the 
stopping of the pulsations of a large'ted muscle, are 
to me things of little consequence. I care not who 
dies, if I but live myself. There are too many 
people on the earth. I would they were reduced to 
one-half, or, one-fourth, or even one-gighth of their 
present number. It would then be a world worth 
living in.” 

Hydrabad’s face grew animated, and his smile was 
cold and deadly. 

Raynor drew -back, The air was chillier, he 
thought. 

“ Hydrabad,” he said, “you should be of that ac- 
cursed people called Phansigars or Stranglers!” 

The nktive’s hand moved uneasily; first to the 
silken cord around his neck, tien to the leathern 
gitdle about his loins, Raynor could see the muscles 
of his arms quivering against the silken sleeves that 
covered them, 

“Yes, Hydrabad, you should have been a Thug!” 

“You,”, retorted Hydrabad, scornfully, “ would 
never have had courage to be a Child of the Cord! 
You may be able to strike down a slave with your 
dagger, When the law is all on your side; but put 
danger before you, and secrecy of purpose long to be 
persisted in, death and execration to be dared, and 
your arm would haye no more strength in it than a 
broken reed!” 

“Keep your opinions till I ask for them!” said 
Beacegirdle, haughtily, “Itis not long,” he added, 
“since Miss Macgregor came near being strangled by 
one Of that horrible race; and it was the fortune of 
this same Neal Kavanagh to snatch her from death. 
But he left his work half-done, pride himself on it as 
he may. He did not kill the wretch! Hat I been in 
his place, I would have slain ti:e vampire! ” 

“Be not too sure of that,” answered Hydrabad, 
scowling. ‘His muscles, are firmer than yours, and 
his courage none can doubt; while, in the art of love, 
le stands pre-eminently above you.” 

The wily native pronounced these words in a man- 
ner most likely tobe offensive to his auditor, and did 
not err in his judgment. 

“It were not safe to beard me thus, if I did not 
need you!” exclaimed Bracegirdle. “Walk down 
towards the river, under the palm-trees, that I may 
not be seen. talking with you, and we will settle the 
number of the rupees.” 

“T care not who sees us; and as. for rupees, I am 
not greatly in want of them, I will do your work, 
however, if you pay well.and cross not my mood.” 

He placed his back against the trunk of the ban- 
yan-tree, under which this conversation had taken 
place; and, erossing his arms over his breast, looked 
moodily towards the river, whose murmuring waters 
could be heard. Much was passing in the dark mind 
of Hydrabad. 

“T know not whether you may be safely trusted, 


pistol or the dagger shall be your reward. I care 
not,” he continued, speaking low and rapidly, “ that 
this man should actually die; that is, if there be any 
other method of getting him out of my path. As he 
now is, he is my misery. The woman I love has, for 
his sake, forgotten me. She treats me with coldness, 
scorn, indifference. If he were removed, my lost 
position might be regained. Isay nothing of death 
—mark that!” 

Hydrabad shrugged his shoulders, and darted a 
glance of contemptat the speaker. 

“Take him from my sig!it, my hearing, from here,” 
resumed Bracegirdle, with bitter earnestness, “and I 
will give youe thousand rupees. But notice this: 
there is to be né‘distrust, no lurking doubt, no breath 
of suspicion, no.thought, near or remote, that I am in 
any manner conearped or implicated in what hap- 
pens.” ‘ 4 4 

“T understand,” enid Hydrabad, icily; “the girl 
must not thinkyouamurderer. You would not pay e 
thousaid rupees “to be thought a murderer. It is 
plain aud reasonable. Listen! I know a herb so 
potent that, if but a drop of the juice of the green leaf 
be drupped into @ woudl it will inoculate the whole 
system with death.” : 

“Weill it be Budden?” asked Raynor, under his 
breath. ‘ 

“No,” answered Hydrabad., * Were I to strangle 
you Withacord, that would besudden ; for in three 
minutes you would be dead} but he who is thtee 
days in dying, dies not suddenly.” 

“Is the secret of this herb much known ?” 

Raynor glanced anxiously at the native. 

“Only toa few rned native doctors, and they 
care not to:ecommuni: a knowledge so dangerous. 
But there are a thousand ways oa 
one is desirous oi continuing. 
as that thing called life. One may die of a kiss. An 
odour may kill ;.a puueture of the skin may kill; o 
thought may kill tike 4 emantt” ore 
Hydrabad paused, then said: 

“ Yet for all these-methods and dévices I care not; 
neither for fire or steel.” “‘», 

Again his fingers sought the cord aboat his neck, 
and trifled with it nervously. 

Bracegirdle could not comprehend him. 

“Remain with me no longer,” said Hydrabad. 
“ Give me a hundred rupees as a pledge of your guod 
faith. There is no bargain without something to bind 
it. If Ido it not well, pay me ne more; and you 
shall be judge whether I do it well or no.” 
Bracegirdle “gave him money; and, with a guilty 
consciousness at his heart, hurried from the spot. 





CHAPTER VIL 


A.Lrrue, from the time of the eoming of Hydrabad, 
lost no opportunity of observing him. There was 
that about him which excited distrust and dislike. 
His embarfassment on first seeing her was not for- 
gotten. Persuaded that he was there by no accident 
and for no good, all his movements were closely 
looked to; and when she could not herself watch 
him, Hafiz was kept faithfully dogging him; for he 
was naturally shrewd, and endowed with the subtlety 
of his race. 

He. discharged the part assigned him to the great 
satisfaction of Alethe, receivin gfrom her not only 
thanks but rupees. 

So well did the girl conceal her distrust and dis- 
guise her repuguance of Hydrabad, that the latter not 
only ceased to be confused in, hdr presence, but began 
to feel much at euse, and favour her with tender 
glances, 

So far as silence and passivity could encourage, she 
encouraged him;and that was quite enough to lure 
him on to flatteries and protestations, all of which she 
heard demurely, artfully keeping her purpose out of 
sight. 

Once she permitted him to find her alone in the 
garden. He brought with him an Indian vielin, and 
after tuning it, played with much skill. 

He selected for a theme a wild and passionate 
melody, making the instrument express all the emo- 
tions ef the human mind. It wept and wailed; it 
prayed to Alethe. It was now soft and melting; it 
was now quick and vehement; and anon, sobbed with 
passion ; love, poetry, and thrilling tenderness poured 
from the strings. 

He stole nearer, his large eyes full of pathos. He 
tried to catch her gaze; but Alethe, wie iu the arts of 
adepts, gave him no such advantage. 

He sang—not words, but a succession of sounds, 
mellow and musical, and varied to express the diffe- 
rent emotions that swept over him. Alethe allowed 
him to exhaust his tender fury without interruption. 
“You sing and play well, no doubt, but you area 
teacher,” she said, with composure. 

Hydrabad frowned a little, and cast the instrument 


oMeebine pipes = offi 


{s th inane 
“fs this the answer you make, maiden 2” 
“Ts it thus that you reply to Hydrabed Pe he asd 

“Tlave I not praised your skill? Isit 
a you hold my paar aed in such aight matt? 
that my commendations go for nothing?” ,».»; 
Alethe. ” ming © repli 

“ Love, fair maiden is not satisfied with such m 
return. It-wants sigh for sigh, and sentime 
sentiment.” Hydrabad sighed, and looked 
girl's small feebavith his devouring eyes, 

“Tlydrabad—-if your name be Hydrabad,” 
Alethe, with t; “spare your music and your Voicg 
for mereappreciative ears. To me it is nought Let 
yotir presumption cease here. I am not of your kind, 
You arto me ag the wild boar with tusks, or as ¢, 
sharp-toothed ghoul that sucks blood from the throat 
Keep your distance, Sir Hydrabad! Jf you do not, I 
have a little dagger under my bodies that shall teas), 
you respect.” , f 

Hydrabad was,at first amazed, and showed hig dis. 
appointment;: mt. before she had done Speaking he 
was as calm as ever. | 

“Itaviis but agest, disdainful maiden,” lie said, wig, 
more of humility, “I was exhibiting my skill, ani 
not my sentiments. Iwill be careful to give you my 
further cause of ¢omplaint.” 

“ See that fds rh your word,” answered 
springing into the veraudah. Could she have glancai 
over her shoulder and seen the expression on thy 
yellow visage of Hydrabad, with all her courage and 
cunning she would have trembled. He clenched his 
hands, set his long teeth together, and glared after 
the Vanishing form of the girl © 
Itwas immediately after this scene that Raynor 
Bracegirdle found him walking aud nyuttering aimong 
the. trees, in a mood for any cvil-doing bight 
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About fifteen mfnntes after that strange rene 
Alethe ieft oe eae attired for Rg gee 
walked swiftly towards the: bamboo buts of the native 
capeants of whom Major Raiubold kept a large 
number, iat 
As slice passed along, she saw Barnabas Hutton 
amusing himself with some of the native children, 
She at once approached him. 

“ Englishman,” she said, in her musical voice, “can 
you keepa secret? Can I trust you?” 

“If 1 cau’t, Brownie, it’s because I can't git one to 
keep. Jest produce'a few of em, and see if I don't 
Trust me? Well, now, I allow if Barnabas Hutton 
can’t be trusted, there’s’ nobody in Ing that can! You 
seem queer "bout. somethin’. Speak up, Brownie, inl 
tell me all about it.” 

“Mr. Hutton,” avswered Alethe,, promptly and 
firmly, “it is necessary that I should make a joutuey, 
between this and morniug, of many Eaglish miles: 1 
wish to make such haste that my. absence shall nt 
be remarked by any. My erraud is most imiportant 
and, pressing. I Jook to you for assistance: anl 
secrecy.” ' 

“You're a handsome, and a well-behaved gal,aul 
I don’t mind sayin’ that I’m at your-sarvice. I sinh 
perhaps, a lady’s man so much /as:some, but I'll bk 
henged if. I don’t like the pretty:dears, You're iv 
airyest, and that’s a fact. I see the real grit in them 
splendiferous eyes.. Now, Brownid, give me the won 
of command, and I'm right about face, eyes right 
hayfoot, strawfoot, in the bustin’ of a biler!” ‘ 

“Get your elephant, Mr Hutton, and lead bit 
yonder,” 

“In a twinklin’, migs.. But I'd caution ye to bare 
an eye on them ’tarnal sepoys, who wouldn't mind 
doin’ ye a mischief; leastways, they wouldn't me”. 

“ We'll keep clear, of the. sepoys, sahib,” :tepliel 
Alethe. 

Barnabas started off with alacrity, and, anon, 4 
peared at the designated spot with the elephant. 

“ Make him kneel,” said the girl. 

“He can clap his arm round. your little waist ad 
put you up as gently as you'd ever wish to 
handled,” answered the accommodating proprietor 
the elephant. 

“Make him kneel, sabib,” repeated Alethe, impr 
tiently, , 
“Lord bless you, yes! Down, old. boy, dow! 
There's a load goin’ to git onto ye new, that'll be 
likely to give ye the'rheumatics. Hope *twon't stop 
your growth, by gracious! , Up, little ’un, up. 8 
jest as easy as ‘tis runnin’ up the roof of o how 
There you go, like a squirrel! Well, I'd no ideo yt 
was sospry, Brownie. These Hindu gals are sury’ 
when they're on their mettle. Now settle you 
all right. Room enough, ain't there? I sometime 
walk round when I get tired settin’. “You might hy 
out two villas and gardens up there, aud haveet 
left for a carriageway. Now you look co 

Want me to go, I spose?” 

Alethe smiled, and said: 

“ Of course, sahib! ” “ 
Barnabas Hutton sprang upon his favourites back, 











but I do know that if you deal falsely with me, the 
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the animal arose, and the girl indicated the direction 
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rly dark, or, more properly, as dark as the 
= ments my wont to be, for the moon and the 
F render them very softand pleasant, The enor- 
pre animal started off at a Jolliug, monotonous pace. 
mi Sahib,” said Alcthe, ‘you must, know that we 
aon & business of life and death, and. every mo- 
went’s delay throws the balance into the wrong scale.” 
“You shall have, it your, own way, miss,” replied 
Hutton, in the best, of humour, and, speaking. to the 
tenst, he increased his speed in a very. remarkable 


neat a road. not much travelled, they .swept 
over highland and lowland, passed wet jungle and 
ary, towards & long range of hills lying far in the dig- 
tne® before them, 

Asthe night drew on and grew older, the way be- 
ane more solitary andthe path narrower. For long 
jstances the branches of gigantie trees formed a 
auopy over their heads.. Sometimes flocks of parrots, 
jisturbed by their approack, arose from, the foliage, 
yd went whirling and screaming away. 

“These, Brownie,” said Barnabas, in.a voice some- 
rat softened by the loneliness and peril: of, their 
iwation, “are the. favourite lurkin’-places of the 
\ tiger, and panther.” 

"Th rew a little closer to her protector. 

“Don't be afeared, miss,” he went on.) Methuselah 
spwerful strong in his trunk, and his intelligence 
grell nigh human, Ho's got a quick, eye; you can 
eiom find a quicker.’ You see these. great ears?” 
jumabas tapped. Methuselah’s ears with his lance. 
‘Now you may think them ears, a fallin’ down in that 
ny, stops his hearin’; but ‘tisn’t.so, While yeu go 
img cozily on his. back, s’posin’ he’s nothin’ but a 
gmntain of flesh, he’s tendin’ strictly to his business 
-throwin’ his blinkin’ eyes yonder to that cluster o’ 
anboos, or yonder, "mong them mangoes; or to the 
"mong them tamarinds; or to the right, ’mong 
iw sauls:; with his hearin’ faculties active all the 
vil, Why does he do it? Because he knows the 
omtry he lives in, and the dangers to be guarded 
in? 


Tod you go a litflo faster, sahib ?” 
“lean, but you must look out for the branches, 
Wr travellin’ pretty fast, now. An Arabian horse 
wildn't keep up with us. Is it much further ?” 
“Itmay be twenty English miles ; I cannot tell. 
{you afraid, sahib?” 
“No,” answered Hutton, with more dignity than he 
wl previously shown, “I. belong to a nation that 
wret stops to be afraid, But if it’s no offence, and 
int changin’ the subject too violent, I'd like to know 
méat more o” this business? If it don’t. consarn 
tut mscal, Hydrabad, L ain’t so good at guessin’ as I 
wito be. Lain’t; No!” 
Alethe knew well how to guard her secret, and did 
«, They swept swiftly on, 
Thegreat body of Methuselah went surging through 
ig like an enormous. billow racing over the 
wa before the wind. 
lamiabas could not, for the life of him, helpthinking 
ithe pretty creature near him, . His heart nie 
iuiping agaiust his ribs. Instead of regretting. the 
jmey, he rejoiced in it. 
Tins, tigers, leopards, and panthers anon passed out 
thi consciousness. - He thought of Alethe.. He 
radered that he had never before been struck with 
lietteteding sweetness of her voice, He availed 
inell of the tremulous zodiacal light to steal glances 
tlet face. It was pale as the zodiac itself, yet 
row while the large eyes were brighter than 
stars. 


ih felt strangely, and, for the first time in his life, 
Wits loss for a subject of ‘conversation. 








wy went far in silence, and fivally, to the surprise 
stopped at a mean-looking mud hut, at 
thot of the range of hills antanee and near the 
iest jangle that he had ever seen. 
“This.” he remarked, unable to conceal his disap- 
Siment, “beggin” your pardon, seems Jike comin’ 
tt a poor market.” 
"Bé patient with me, good sahib. If you judge 
“iy you will judgo wrongly. Iam. not mistaken 
ed I remember the landmarks. Permit me 
t, and await me at the door. If I call you, 
"st me, and do as I bid you.” 
young girl spoke with a fervour and authori- 
that harmonized with his natural gallantry. 
Nisteady to hazard his life for this fair flower of 


= 











ieee the elephant to lie down, and lifted Alethe 
lis tack. We held her an instant before he 
widallow her to go. 

Tn afeared,” he said, in a kindly manner, “that 
ya gol to a place that you don’t feel certain about. 
Pe Mn too much risk, my pretty Brownie. If you 

ya sure of your ground, let me go in with you; 

Say critter so much as looks impertinent at you, 
“Mp his ears! I will. Yes!” 


She tripped to the door of the hut, smiling grate- 
fully. 

Barnabas. followed her jas far as he could with his 
elephant, then earnestly assured her that, if there 
was any trouble, Methuselah should scatter the hut 
with his. trunk, and tread. his' enemies under his feet. 





CHAPTER VIIL 


AveTnE knocked, and. was cautiously admitted, 
after waiting a short time. 

The person who appeared: was an old man, with a 
white beard, overhanging forehead, and deep-sot eyes. 
His expression, at first, was both erafty and .wary; 
but when he had taken_a_rapid survey of his visitor, 
his features settled into composure. 

His dtess was simple, being a loose brown robe 
reaching to his feet, with a very large turban of the 
same colour.. The-interior of his bamboo hut was 
lighted by some blazing! sticks on the hearth, which, 
to,enable him better to see his visitor, he occasionally 
stirred. 

She observed books in the little apartment, ‘and 
packages of herbs.. This was one of those learned 
men of India, who read Sanscrit, study the virtues of 
plants and the influences of the stars, 


ler-to.a bambao seat, ‘“‘ whence come you ?'”. 

“ From a long distance, and my business is urgent,” 
replied Alethe. 

“ Speak, daughter,” said the Brahmin, putting more 
sticks on the fire; 

“ Great Meerab, you are acquainted with the poi- 
sonous and healing essences that reside in plants. One 
of these essences kills, and the other gives life.” 

The man appeared surprised at hearing his name 
provounced, but anon made answer : 

“ By the blessing of Brama,; I know something of 
drugs, roots, and herbs. But what is that to you? 
Yon are, but.a child. . Surely you can. have no 
enemies?” 

Ho looked inquisitively at her handsome face. 

“Meerab,” retarned Alethe, “I come not to invoke 
the elements of death. ‘Chere is no one whom I would 
destroy. I anyhere for another and better object.” 

“ Go on,” said Mevrab. 

“T wish for an antidote, or counter-agent to a 
powerful poison,” resumed. tlie girl. 

“ Be less, vague; ‘tell me the nature of the poison.” 

The Brahniin stroked his white beard, and his eycs 
wandered over the lovely form of Alethe. 

“It is of an essence so subtle that a single drop of it, 
dropped into a fresh wound, will, in the space of two 
or three days,, insidiously undermine the powers -of 
lifey’ she replied. 

“ Are you acquainted with this: wonderful agent?” 
inquired the Brahmin, watching her countenance. 

“Great Meerab,” answered Alethe, with emphasis, 
“TI know there is such a silent and deadly destroyer, 
and I have hastened to you for its antidote: .I am 
not unprovided with the means of,recompense. There | 
isa bag.of rupees. Give me, that for which I am 
come,” 

She placed the, bag of rupees at his feet. 

Meerab eyed it curiously, then gazed attentively at 
Alethe, and sighed. 

“ Girl,” he said, with some severity, “all knowledge 
is from. Brama, and [ sell not the secrets of heaven 
for moxacy.” 

“ Tt is to save life, old man!” cried Alethe, vexed 
at his tardiness. 

“The:more reason that it should, not be’ bartered 
like the common commodities of existence,” returned 
Meerab. 

“If it may not be sold, then give it me, at once ; 
for I will not go hence without it!” said Alethe, reso- 
lutely. 

The sunken eyes of Meerab began to show anima- 
tion. 

“Tho balm you crave is too precious for gift, save 
in rare instances, where the will ef heaven is plainly 
indicated.” 

He paused. Alethe’s thrilling orbs were upon him. 
For an instant he felt himself disconcerted in her sight ; 
but the change of his countenance was scarcely per- 
ceptible. 

“Trifle not with-my needs, old man! 
and the class to which you belong !” 

Meerab took from his person.a wallet of skin con- 
taining opium, and taking therefrom a piece of the 
narcotic, weighing five or six grains, was about to 
swallow it, when Alethe snatched it from him, to- 
gether with the wallet. 

He manifested undisguised astonishment. at this 
singular action. 

“Frown not, learned Meerab, that I take from you 
your enemy. Youshall intoxicate your brain no more 
till yeu have attended to my request, I would save 
the life of one who has not lived a third of thy years ; 
who is in Tife’s pleasant summer, with its flowers and 


I know you, 





be Mare very kind, sahib; but no one will harm 





“ Child,” asked» the Brahmin, when he had pointed | 


She spoke with kindling enthusiasm. Her nature 
was being gradually aroused, 

“Give me the wallet, child; it is all T/have, and 
there is no more of the precious gam within a day’s 
walk. It is my life, girl; I cannot ‘exist a night 
without it. It is my-inspiration—my religion! It 
fires my brain, and gives me glorious dreams: of 
Brama,” 

He stretched forth a'tremulous hand; “but™instead 
of restoring the wallet, Alethe placed it in her bosom: 
The Brahmin smiled, then scowled; the latter being 
the least deceitful of the two demonstrations: ' 

“You might have purchased the antidote,” he said, 
with a sneer. ~ 

‘*But not at your price, old viper!” cried Alethe, 
indignantly, “Tdmper with meno more. Answer 
me ; yes, or no?” 

No! said Meerab, suddenly. 

“Phen adiéu, wise Mverab, and pass a horrible 
night without opium.” 

Alethe made a step toward the door. 

‘* Stay, girl! ” exclaimed ~Meerab, 
me not tothe horrers of Tartarus. 
you would save?” 

“One young:and brave,” sho replied. 

“Ts ho an Englishman?” asked the Brahmin. 

“He is.” . 

* And an officer ?.” 

wt 

‘‘'Then let him die!” cried Meerab, shaking with 
rage. “Let them all die! Itistime that we were 
our own masters. ‘The brave’ Sepoys aré at ‘work. 
Blood is flowing like water. Let it flow! I shall 
rejoice when the last death-rattle of the last oppressor 
is heard.” ! 

* You should have better thoughts. Be careful 
how you iucite our deluded ‘people to revolt and 
bloodshed. They are rushing upon destruetion. May 
you perish with them!” answered Alethe, with less 
vehemence, but equal: éarnestness. 

“Young woman,” said Meerab, becoming calmer, 
“ your face grows familiar as I look at you. We have 
met, I know not where. ‘Tell me your history. What 
English family areyou the pet of ? What impulse 
brings you hither, and. puts you in tlie power of 
Meersb?.” t 

“All these: questions you may answer as you list. 
T will ask you one in turn. Do ‘you k«ow one Hydra- 
bad, who pretends to something of your skill 2” 

Meerab stared, and demanded, quickly: 

* What of Hydrabad 2” i 

“Only this—that, to-morrow morning; I will have 
him hanged to the tallest palm-tree'on thé banks: of 
the Jumna!” 

The eld man looked anxious. 

“T doubt your power,” he said, musingly. “ Ay, 
this is au invention of your own; but it shall not 
serve you. Give me the wallet, and go hencé:” 
“Igo; but I return not your wallet, and Hiydrabad 
dies! ; You wince, old man. ‘The betrayer is some- 
times betrayed.” 

“T believe you not,” retorted Meerab, with a mock- 
ing laugh. 

Alethe now noticed that there was a strange odour 
in the air—a kind of penetrating vapour that affected 
her brain. Simultaneously with the discovery ef this 
phenomenon were its effects. The-power of volition 
seemed suspended. She stood gasping and wonder- 
ing, while Meerab crept toward her with a cord in his 
hand. . 

The whole dreadful truth of his character and 
calling flashed through her staggering . consciousness 
like lightning. Meerab was one of the Stranglers! 
She saw the noose whirling through the air, witlout 
the ability to avoid it. . It fell over her head—it 
tightened upon her neck like the fold of a serpent, 
Her horror was stronger than the arts of. the old 
man, and she screamed for Barnabas. 

The bamboo door was shattered, and through tho 
opening appeared Barnabas and the trunk; of the 
elephant. The former seized Moevrab by the throat, 
_ hurled him backward; he fell near Methuselah's 
ect. 

Barnabas, with flaming anger, tore the cord from 
Alethe's neck, and kept her from. falling, with hig 
strong arm, 

“Give me air—more air, sahib!” she murmured. 

“ Pull out the stick there, Methuselah. Knock out 
one side of this den.” 

Whether it was the motion that Barnabas made, or 
whether it was his voice that guided him, it was cer- 
tain that he laid hold of the light bamboo structure. 
and rent away one side of it as if it had been composed 
of wisps of straw. 

The fresh air, rushing in, dispelled the dangerous 
vapour, and restored Alethe. 

Meerab tried to arise ; but as often as he made the 
attempt, Methuselah pushed him back with his ever 
vigilant trunk; and, finally, to give emphasis to his 
wishes, held one of his great feet menacingly before 


“Stay [leave 
Who is it that 





its sweets around him. He must live!” 


him. 
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“By Jove!” exclaimed Barnabas, quite:shocked at 
what had occurred. ‘“‘I]f I'd been a minute or two 
‘later, you wouldn’t. been worth taking back to the 
major’s. I reckon I'd better kill this old wretch. One 
o' them Stranglers, isn’t he? There's a mark round 


your.neck, by gracious!” 


“ Meerab,” said Alethe, turning to the prostrate and 
‘trembling Brahmin, “you are unfit to’live. Yet give 
me.that antidote, and you shall not be harmed. Re- 
fuse, and the sahib will speak to his elephant, who will 
trample yeu, beneath his feet. Make your election 


quickly.” 


“Death,” muttered the Strangler, “can come but 


once.” 

“And that..once will be. soon!” said Barnabas. 
** Look at them tusks; how would you like to dangle 
on one of ’em like a herrin’ on a stick? Give the girl 
what she; wants, or say ‘No,’ plump and strong, and 
die game; for as sure as there are stars.in heaven, 
the beast shall throw’ you sky-high, catch you or his 
tusks, and, your old bones shall break like eggshells 
under his feet,” 

“She shall have it!” groaned Méerab. “Permit 
me to arise, and I swear, by my gods, to-give you tlie 
drug, with directions for its use.” 

Barnabas ordered Methuselah to stop, and he reluct- 
avtly ebeyed. The old man arose, humbled, bafiled, 
yet burning with inward hate aud wrath. 

“ Swear'to. me, sahib, that you will keep faith,” he 
said, looking at Barnabas doudtingly. 

“TI will,” replied Hutton, “if you keep faith with 


“ And if I .deveive her? ” queried Meerab. 

“If you deceive her,” answered Barnabas, sternly, 
“T will bunt you dewn as I would hunt a beast of 
prey, and strangle you.with your own cord.” 

aw Enough ! » 

He looked at Alethe. 

“ Girl, it was net the will of the dark gods of death 
that you should perish to-night by my hand. In that 
wallet of skin, which you took from me, you will find 
a serpentine phial, That serpentine phial contains.a 
priceless treasure—the antidote to various malignant 
poisons. No virus can be.taken into the body, either 
by bite of serpent, or sting of insect, or by inoculation, 
that it will not counteract. and destroy. Drop but one 
drop om ‘the pavt. where the poison wag introduced, 
and the ‘cure is, certain.. In cases: ef the bites’ of 
venomous scrpents, the application must be speedy; 
in others, where the poison is less malignant, the ur- 
gency is not so great; although, in matters of life 
and death, haste is always desirable, be the destroying 
element slow or fast in action. Girl, Meerab has re- 
deemed his promise.” 

Alethe drew the wallet from her bosom, and found 
the serpentine phial. It was full of a fluid that looked 
like melted diamonds, it was so clear and radiant. 
Securing the phial upon her person, she tossed the 
wallet to the old man, who immediately broke off a 
piece of gum and swallowed it with avidity. 

“ Sahib,” eaid Alethe, “ let us return.” 

In a few moments, Methuselah was bearing them, 
with great swiftness, towards Major Rainbold’s 
bungalow. 

(To be continued.) 








HINTS WORTH KNOwrxG.—I. O. U.’s are received in 
evidence as acknowledgments of debts. A guarantee 
for payment of a debt must be in writing. A contract 
for hiring and service néed not be in writing, unless 
for more than a'year. Persons becoming sureties to 
a life insurance office for a loan are each liable for 
the fullamount borrowed. The deposit of title deeds, 
with a letter or memorandum of the object, will operate 
as a mortgage. Employers are not compelled to give 
characters to servants, or to assignany reason for their 
refusal. Copper coin is not a legal tender beyond 1s., 
orsilver beyond 20s., but gold may be tendered to any 
amount. Payment of interest on a debt takes the 
same out of the operation of the Statue of Limitations. 
To-render a’ higher rate of interest than 5 per cent. 
legally recoverable, the interest agreed upon must be 
stated in writing, A master is not bound to pay his 
apprentice wages during iliness or absence. 

AccwENT._.ON THE: Moxr Cenis.—An accident, 
nearly attended by fatal consequences, occurred on the 
diligence between St. Michael and Susa on tbe 5th of 
January. The courier, containing Count Varese, Sir 
W. Fraet, M.P., Mr. J. F. Hussey, Mr. RB. -Graham, 
and other Englishmen and foreigners, left Lans-le- 
bourg at seven p.m.; Soon after passing the highest 
part of the mountain. a violent wind blew clouds of 
suow dust in the faces of the horses, In this place 
the road is dangerous from avalanches, which occa- 
sionally block the narrow passage cut for the diligence. 
Ouo of these, had recently fallen, and over it the 
horses endeavoured to drag the vehicle, but blinded 
by the svow dust, and having lost all footing, they be- 
came frightened. On the right was a rather steep 


confusion ensued. Sir W. Fraser extricated himself 


continue their route. 








THE. TWO ANSWERS. 


farther.” 

Mary Granville stood before me as she thus spoke, 
with her hands clasped, and her head bowed, trem- 
bling like an aspen, and I fancied that there were 
tears in her eyes, She was a beautiful girl, and 
I had thought her as good and as pure as she 
was beautifiil; and, further than this, I had believed 
that she loved me. She was an orphan, and bad 
been engaged during the past year in teaching one of 
our village schools. Of her early life I had known 
nothing, save that she had been well educated, and 
had moved in good society; and I had reason to be- 
lieve that, at some time, her parents had been wealthy ; 
but her father had failed in business, aud it had been 
told te me that the sad reverse killed him. I had 
known that Mary was poor—that she was dependent 
upon her daily labour for support—and the thought 
that I could offer her a comfortable home, with the 
advantages of moderate wealth, had given increase to 
my prospective happiness, But this unexpected 
answer dashed all my bright hopes to the ground. 
“Do you mean,” I cried, vehemently, “that you 
thus dismiss me? Am I cast off?” 

“T cannot be your wife! ” was her reply. 

“ Then,” said I, with more warmth than I might 
have betrayed under other circumstances, “I leave 
you to yourself, and while I strive to shake off the 
love that has bound me to you,'I will only hope that, 
ere you lead another into your net, you will conclude 
beforehand whether you will keep him after you have 
caught him!” 

She gazed up into my face with a painful, frightened 
look; but I did notstop to hear her speak further. 
While she yet stood there, pale and trembling, I 
turned and left the house. 

I remarked that, under other circumstances, I might 
have been more cool and collected in my speech ; and 
what do you suppose, dear reader, the attending cir- 
cumstances were? I will tell you candidly. I was 
a little heated with wine. I had drank just enough 
to warm my blood, and give to the brain an extra im- 
pulse ; and my words were not chosen as I would 
have chosen them had the spirit of the vine been 
absent. 

As I walked towards my home, I songht to persuade 
myself that I had fortunately escaped tlie snare of a 
coquette, and that I might be the better enabled thus 
to reason, I stopped at the hotel, where I found a few 
of my companions, and helped dispose of half a dozen 
bottles of wine. 

On the following morning I awoke with a headache, 
and when I called to mind the events of the preceding 
evening I was anything but happy. I began to realize 
how much I had loved Mary Granville. There was 
an aching void in my heart, and I fairly wept as 1 
contemplated my loss. It was my first love, and ‘its 
influence had permeated every fibre of my being. 

The beautiful girl had become more dear to me than 
I could tél, and I groaned in bitter anguish when I 
thought that she was lost to me forever. I had re- 
solved that I would feel very angry and indignant ; 
but. when that sweet face was called up to mental 
view, such feelings melted away, leaving me sad and 
desolate. 

On the following Sabbath I attended church, where 
I saw Mary once more. She played the organ, as she 
had done for the past year, and as her fingers now 
swept over the keys, I fanciéd that I could detect a 
tremulousness which I had never noticed before. 

Was it only my imagination, or was there really a 
plaintiveness—a sadness—in the expression of her 
music? To me it seemed as though, at times, the 
organ moaned and wept. It was like the wailing of 
the daughters of Zion by the rivers of Babylon. 

When the services wefé ever, and we went ont 
from the church, I saw Mary’s face. It was pale and 
wan, as though she had been sick, What could it 
be? Was she suffering as 1 suffered? The thought 
flashed upon me that some one might have been telling 
her something to my disadvantage. 1 had enemies in 





slope; on the left, at about two yards’ distance, a pre- 


the village—enemies who envied me because I had 


cipice of over 200 feet. The horses, turning to the inherited some wealth; and, I fancied, enenaies yy 
right up the slope, brought the diligence endways to | had envied me the love of Mary Granville, 
the precipice, and the increased weight dragged them 
backwards. At this moment the diligence upset, but | lonesome. My business was irksome to me, ang 
continued te slide towards the edge. A scene of great | books and An grid afforded me no respite, In 


and, at the cost of a cut on the knee, pulled the horses | before me. Another Sabbath at the chure 

round, but not until the diligence had reached the | saw Mary again. It seemed to me that she was 
extreme verge, where, fortunately, a part not quite | than before, and her eyes looked as though she by 
baried by the snow drift held it suspended. After a | been weeping. 
walk to the desolate hut called Refuge No. 5, and a 
long night passed therein, the travellers were able to 


“No, Charles, it cannot be. As a friend, I shall 
respect and esteem you; but I cannot be your wife.’ 
Have compassion upon me, and do not press me 


Another week passed, and I became more sad yy 


y 
I 


, | could not for my mind was néver upon the 
an 


Pe 
| 


During the succeeding week I received g 
from my old ‘college chum, Jack Stanton. As, 
sat in my cozy parlour, smoking our Cigars, Ig 
gested that a bottle of wine would not be amiss, ji 
shook his head. 

“No, Charley,” ho said. “ We'll leave the Wine fy 
those who need it.” 

“You used to drink it, Jack.” 

“Yes, but it never did me any good.” 

“ And do you think it ever did you any harm? 

“As for that, I will not say; but, my boy, I 
tell you what I can say: It never shall dom 
barm ! I know it has harmed others who weg 
strong as I am. By the way, Charley, isn't May 
Granville here ?” 

“ Yes,” said T, 

“Do you know her?” 

I turned away my face, and pretended that Ij 
heard something at the window. 

“T have seen her,” I replied, when I had compe 
myself. “She plays the organ in. our church,” 
“She and I were school-fellows,” pursued Stantm; 
“and speaking of wine bye her to my mind 
you know anything of her early life ? ” 

“ Nothing,” I answered. 

“Poor Mary! I never think of her withoutist 
ing my resolution of total abstinence grow strouge 
and stronger. When we were scliool-children 
gether, her father was the wealthiest man in 
and she and her brother were among the rey 
the happy. Mr. Granville was in the habit uf drisk 
ing wine, and the habit grew upon him until hei 
that he could not live without his stimulant. He vy 
of a social disposition, and in time it came to pass tlt 
he was often grossly intoxicated. Of course, unde 
such circumstances, one of two things must happa 
The man must reform, or he must sink. Mr. Gm 
ville did not reform, aud ere many years he diss 
drunkard’s death, leaving his family in. poverty ai 
suffering. ‘Thomas, the son, who was four yao 
older than Mary, became very dissipated, and, atthe 
age of eighteen, was killed. Mrs, Granville survinl 
her son but a few montlis, absolutely dying, so th 
doctors said, of a broken heart. Poor Mary, thusld 
fatherless and motherless, without brother or sist, 
at the age of fifteen, was forced to carn the inl 
which she ate, and nobly has she done it, If 
know her, Charley, you know one of .the oul 
women that ever lived. ._But—what is the mata! 
Why, bless me, you look as pale as a ghost.” 

I struggled with myself, and told Jack that I il 
swallowed ‘some cigar smoke. I arose and opt 
one of the casements and stepped out upon i 
balcony, where the fresh air partly restored me tom 
former self. ; 

At a late hour Jack departed, and when I bait 
tired to my chamber, I paced to and fro until lag 
past midnight. I could no longer misunderstand te 
motives which had actuated Mary in rejecting 
hand. She knew that I was in the habit of wig 
wine, and on that evening when last we met she mut 
have discovered that I had drank enough to brings 
false flush to my cheek. 

“Oh, my !” T ejaculated, as I sank into alia 
“I wonder not that she feared to trust her faturell 
in my keeping. She has suffered enough from, thi 
cursed cup. The night of sorrow and desolation 
been long enough upon her. She would be worse tilt 
mad to take a husband whose opening pathway d. 
life led towards the pit into which the loved ond 
other days had fallen.” 

“But,” I asked myself, ‘‘ why did she not tell a 
the whole truth ?” 

1 found no difficulty in ansivering the quesill 
She had shrunk from wounding my feelings. knit 
how sensitive she was, and. I knew that she had 
afraid of offending me, Perhaps she thought me 
and headstrong enough to resent such liberty onl# 
part; and perhaps she imagined that. might lookup# 
her course as the offering of her hand in ¢0 , 
of my renouncing the wine-cup, and that 1 wight 
spurn her offer. 

On Friday Jack Stanton left me, and on, Saturitl 
evening I called on Mary. Mary herself answered iY 
summons. She started when she saw m® ## he 
saw her right hand move quickly _ towards 
heart. i 
“Mary,” said I, speaking very calmly, tn 
not come to distress you. Ihave come as % f 
and I humbly ask that you will give me audien? 
a few minutes.” P 
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went into the parlour, and I followed ‘her, 
the doors behind me; and when we were 
set the lamp upon tle table, and motioned 


She 
closing 
alone she 

to a seat. : ; . 

“No,” said 1,1 will not sit down yet Give me 
your hand, Mary.” 

Mechanically she put forth her hand, and I took 
in my Own. There was a wondering look in her 
fgee, and @ slight flush had come to her pale cheeks. 

“Mary,” I continued, speaking slowly and softly— 
wi know that a moisture was gathering in my 
ived 4 Te *you must answer me One simple question. 
ton. Ase | jncwer it a8 you please, and take my solemn assurance 
“igars, Lime. sist I only ask it for my own good. Tell me—do you 

jpeme? No, n0—do not take your hand away yet. 

juswer me if you can. Fear not—oh, fear not; forl 
the winele | Sould rather go forth into endless night than do you 
gong. Tell me, Mary—do you Jove me ?” 

“J cannot speak falsely,” she tremblingly whispered. 
“Jor my own peace, perhaps,I love you too, well.” 
harm? “Listen to mé One moment,” I added, drawing her 
y boy, Iv yuer to me; “and when I’have told you what I 
I do mony jyre to tell, you shall be the judge.” 


enemies % 
e. 


hurch, an} 
she was we 
ugh she by 


who Weta 9 ghedid not strive to free her hand; but she gazed 
» isn’t May agely up into my face, and her eye beamed with’ a 
il light. 
omy aoe John Stanton?” I said. 
“Yeg,” she replied. 


1 that I bai 


ad co 

ma 
ned Stanta; 
y mind } 


‘He was my best friend while we were at college, 
alour friendship has not grown less. He has been 
seo me, and he told me the story of. the trials and 
giierings of one of the school-fellows of his earlier 
dys Ob, Mary, I think I know very well why you 
nusd my hand, and I blame you not. It may be 
dat our paths will be different through life; but you 

dull at least know that he whom you have loved will 
Withoutist J »livethat he shall not be unworthy of ‘your kindest 
oy membrance. I know that my feet have hitherto 
children t § yodered into the path of danger, but henceforth I am 
an bn. feefrom the dread snare. Under the new light that 
© happiest § ysdgwned upon me I hold the wine-cup to be a fear- 
bit vf dria fj enemy, and I will shun it as I would shun a 
Until bef § dsneful life and a clouded death-bed. For my own 
ot Hews § ats will I do this, so that my sainted mother, if she 
> to pass tit # sill look down from heaven upon her boy, can smile 
ourse, unit Fovingly upon the course he has chosen. And 
nust hapa. fo, Mary, if, 2t some future time you should feel 
- Mr, Grae fist you could trust your happiness in my keeping, 
urs he diets will give me some token thereof, and I will come 
poverty il # wiask yon again for your hand; and should it be my 
; four ye Fit to receive it, I will devote every energy of my 
L, aud, at the tomaking your life a joyous an‘ peaceful one.” 
lle survind | Tht go her hand, and Sowed my. head to wipe 
ying, 60 the mystear. I had turned toward tlic door, really in- 
ary, thus i taliag to depart, and give her time for reflection, 
er Or sist, I viea she pronounced my name. I looked back, and 
rn the tnd | Wrhands were’ stretched out toward me. 










it, I "Not-now,” I whispered. ‘I will not ask your 
the » | aver yet. Watch me—prove me! Only give me 
the matig? | vinow that I have your love, and I will——” 

st. ] speaking, for Mary's head had been 
a upon my-bosem, and ske was weeping like a 
ut upot  § *Now—now !” she uttered, as I wound my arms 


od me tom Biluther, “Ob, Charles, Inever doubted your truth. 

Ihow you ¢annot deceive me. God bless you for 
en i of noble resolution; and let me help you to keep 
‘0 ! 


derstand Ff Itamvot tell how long I stopped that evening. I can 
rejecting Wf aly tell that I was very Hot poe that Say pisioneet 
abit of Wilf H tthe coming years was bright and glorious. 

net she mit 9 Outhe following day—a Sabbath, calm and plea- 
h_ to bring eed organ’ gave forth a new and triumphant 


‘into acl 9 all marked the new gradeur of the music that 


ver future ims into lifo beneath the tonch of the organist 
L from ie "tat beautiful Sabbath morning, and all seemed 
lesolation iby the inspiration. To me it was like the holy 
” pathy pegiesamed soul, and with bowed head 
coved ontt Blance, I gave myself up to the sublime in- 


4sMary turned from the instrument I caught her 
> not tell a ™® Mine was dim with moisture, but ame was’ 
ut—gleaming with glad, seraphic light. 
ot we = out = the church together. 
uy y weeks lad passed another hand pressed 
she a ts of the organ, for Mary Granville man not in 
ight me “choir. She knelt. before the altar—knelt by my 
liberty he over us both the aged clergyman stretched 
ght eae with prayer and blessing. 
consi nig [las §gain we went out from the church together— 
that I er I—out into the new life—bound heart to 
on. Saturdiy 


”vred hand to hand, te love, honeur, and cherish 
‘answered BY 
v mo, a0 


towards be 
nly, “J here 


» as o fried 
") audience 


for evermore, 8. C.J. 








» WORKING THE ORACLE "The writer of a paper 
ihe Sociad Science Review, “ On the Biiployuient of 
waned peonvicts,” speaking of John Kendrick, who 
Ned bad old times of James I., says he esta- 

101624, in his native town, Reading, 4 manu- 














factory for the production of woollen fabrics. “ Into 
this factory any man who chose might enter and. find 
employment. If a man had other and better employ- 
ment elsewhere, good; if he had none, then at Reading 
he had ‘no pretext for idleness or vagrancy, for he 
knew where he would find work, and receive: proper 
wages fer work done. It was ahouse ‘ for the begging 
poor.’ For a few years the plan answered well. In 
course of time, for some curious reason of which we 
knew nothing now, this factory was. called the 
‘Oracle.’ ‘To work in the Oracle’ implied that the 
workman hed resorted to it, because he,.was out of 
work elsewhere ; at last tlie term became general, and 
from it we believe sprang, somewhat modified, the 
slang phrase ‘Working the Oracle,’ which we bear to 
this day.” 








SCIENCE. 


A New Use ror Maénestum,—The magnesium 
lamp (if it can only be made practically useful) pro- 
mises to become a regular article of furnitare in every 
silk-mercer’s show-room. Whether by night or ona 
dark day, any question as to colour is‘in a moment set 
at rest in tho flame of a bit of magnesium wire. 


A NeEwarrow called the “ Alexandra” has ‘been 
tried, and approved by some of the best shots. Its 
peculiarities lies in the arrangement of the feather, 
after the fashion of an Archimedean screw: Tho 
alleged advantages are great velocity and directness 
of flight, due to the rotary motion imparted to the 
arrow. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN GUARD AND DRIvVER.— 
The directors of the London and South-Western 
Company have given instructions for a train of six 
catriages and two guards’ vans, to be fitted with the 
apparatus for providing telegraphic communication be- 
tween passengers and guards, upon the same principle 
of that which was tested on Saturday last*by Captain 
Tyler, of the Board of Trade. The train is intended 
to be worked for the ordinary traffic of the line. 


Errect or Iopixe on SuLpHur.—It has long been 
known that if melted sulphur is poured into water, it 
becomes plastic, and retains its plasticity for some 
time, so that impressions of seals, &c., may be taken 
with it. It has recently been found that the mere ad- 
dition to sulphur of a very small quantity of iodine 
makes it plastic, its plasticity being permanent; and, 
besides, renders it more or less insoluble in sulphuret 
or carbon, which dissolves in its ordinary state. 


Tue Oxster.—Open au oyster, retain the liquor in 

the lower or deep shell, and, if viewed through a 
mieroscope, it will be found to contain multitudes of 
small oysters, covered with shells, and swimming 
nimbly about—one hundred and twenty of which cx- 
tended but one inch. . Besides these young oysters, fhe 
liquor contains a variety of animalcule, and myriads 
of three distinct species of worms. Sometimes their 
light resembles a bluish star about the centre of the 
shell, which will be beautifully luminous in a dark 
room. 
Monument To THE Late Capra Spexe.—It has 
been determined to erect a monument in remembrance 
of the intrepid and lamented Captain Speke, the dis- 
coverer of the great Equatorial Lake of Africa, the 
Victoria Nyanza, who, with his gallant. companion 
Grant, followed its waters to the mouth of the Nile 
The Geographical Society of Paris have contributed 
ten guineas towards the fund, and amongst the Eng- 
lish subscribers are the Duke of Wellington, Viscount 
Milton, Sir William Miles, Bart., M.P., Sir Peregrine 
Acland, Sir Justin Sheil, Sir Andrew Waugh, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, General Sir A, Boyle, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Admiral. Collinson, Sir George Back, Dr. 
Livingstone, and a large number of gentlemen whiose 
names are well known in scientific circles. 


TestinG OrpNANCE.—Major Palliser’s gun, fitted 
under his improved system of streugthening the old 
ordnance by the insertion of an inner tube, lately 
fired 100 proof charges at Woelwich, aud has now got 
through 800 rounds most successfully, . This test will 
be resumed in a few days, when} it is intended to fire 
the remaining 200 rounds, and complete the severe 
proof to which the gun was ordered to be submitted for 
the satisfaction of;the select eommittee—namely, 1,000 
rounds, with charges of 161b. of powder, and shot 
weighivg 1001b. each, The gun was fired in one of 
the cells built for that, purpose, and was suspended on 
a priuvciple introduced by Mr.-M’Kielay, the proef- 
master, which affords many advantages, | The gun 
was slung pendulum fashion on two irom bars. At-the 
back of the cell, which is bomb-proof, was a stride 
rope stretched across, having .two weights, weighing 
1} tons each, attached, in order to restrain the recoil 
of the gun. The gun, in its forward motion, is also 
held back by two check-ropes or. backgyes attached to 
the weights before mentioned, and which operate in 





loaded. Another advantage of the system. is that, in 
the event of .the bursting, no carriages ‘are destroyed, 
pre: santaciel of any kind injured beyond the gun 
itself. 

THe national armoury at Springfield, ‘Massachu- 
setts, is the largest and altogether the most productive 
establishment for the manufacture of small arms in the 
world. According to the’ New York Times, there are 
2,600 workmen employed, aad they complete about 
1,000 muskets daily. It is under the direction ofa 
principal, whois styled superintendent, and who has 
the chief management of the business of the armaury, 
and is aided by a master-armourer, who manages the 
mechanical operations, a paymaster, and ‘storekeeper, 
& numerous corps’ of ‘clerks, and also a foreman, or 
assistant master-armourer, to each principal branch of 
the work, and under him a foreman over every job. 
Each ‘artisan ‘puts bis own private mark on the 
work he executes, as do the inspectors likewise, whon 
e+ ee gem and approve the various parts of the 
m te. , 


A Curious.experiment has been made by Dr. Reich- 
enback, of Vienna. He-believes in the existence of a 
cosmical powder or dust. which exists all through space, 
and which sometimes becomes agglomerated so as to 
form large and small meteorites, while, at other times, 
it reaches the surface of our earth’ in the form of. an 
impalpable powder, We know that meteorites are 
mainly composed of nickel, cobalt, iron, phosphorous, 
&c. Dr. Reichenback ,»went to the top of a mountain 
which had. never been. touched by spade or pickaxe, 
aud collected there some dust, which he analysed, and 
found it to contain, nickel, and cobalt, and phosphorus, 
and magnesia. People have wondered where the 
minute quantity of phosphorus so generally distri- 
buted on the surface of the earth came from. The 
doctor, however, has discovered it in this mysterious 
invisible rain, which henceforth must be leoked upon 
as quite as necessary for vegetation as tle water which 
falls from the clouds, 


Dusit INTERNATIONAL Exurprrion, 1865.— Aus- 
tria is making stréious efforts to bé Well Yepresented 
atthe Dublin Exhibition, and it ig to.-be hoped that 
the new commercial treaty which is now being nezo- 
ciated with that empire will tend to a largely extended 
trade on both sides,: when the existing fetters to 
commerce are removed. Austrian manufactures did 
exceedingly well at the Londen International Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, for, besides gaining great honour, exten= 
sive sales were effe.ted. Already it. is said that 
Chevalier de Wertheim and Co., the celebrated workers 
in metal, will have a very fine display, wita photo- 
graphs of their works ; and that Neustdat, of Prague, 
will send works in the precious metals. ‘The po: in 
by Fischer, which attracted so mich notice in 1862, 
will be well represented. C. Kronig, of Vienna, will 
exhibit paper-maché furniture, in addition to objects 
in carton pierre, and fancy articles in wood. Messrs. 

Thonet, Brothers, exhibit bent wood furniture, for 
which they received a medal in 1862. M. Klein -will 
send a magnificent collection of leather work, rivaling 
the one exhibited under the western dome in 1862. 

Meerschaum pipes and amber carvings will be shown, 

and there will also be a good collection from Anstria 
of ical: instr ts, glass, clocks, oil paintings, 

- photographic apparatus, wines, agriculturel pro- 

ice, 





THE SOURCE OF HEAT IN THE SUN. 


Ir becomes necessary now that the present state of 
our knowledge of the phreyeal constitution of the sun 
should be examined. It is regretted that it is not pos- 
sible to give thé steps by which discoveries have been 
made, or to discuss the claims of all the numerous 
labourious observers to whom we are indebted for 
them. A general review of the subject is all that our 
space allows, and the high claims of those astronomers 
whese names appear not in this article are by no 
means disallowed. Wheo the sun is viewed through 
powerful telescopes, its snrface—that is, the luminous 
envelope of the mass—is-seen to have a peculiar mot- 
tled or curdy appearance. 
Arago proposed that this envelope should be called 
the photosphere, a name now generally adopted. By 
the elder Herselrel, the surface: of this.photosphere was 
compared to mother-of-pearl. Other astronomers 
have said that it resembles the ocean on a ‘tranquil 
summer day, when its surface is slightly crisped’ by a 
gentle breeze, and an undulating play of light is. .re- 
ected from these little billows... Irregular lines of 
light are sent back from the crests of tle emall waves, 
aud lines of shadow. indicate the hollows. Within 
the last few years, Mr. Nasmyth has. discovered a 
more . remarkable condition than. any that lad pre- 
viously been suspected. Examining the solar surface 
with a fine telescope of. great penetrating power, this 
astronomer has discovered objects which are pecu- 
liarly lens-shaped. He himself describes them as more 
like “ willow-leaves” than anything else; but some 











bringing it back speedily to a position for being re- 


other observers, since their discovery, have likened 
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them to rice grains; and others, again, to some forms 
of Diatomacen. 

Thes® leaved forms are different ‘in siz®; they are 
not arranged fn any order; they lie crossing each 
other in all directions; and they have an irregular 
motion amongst themselves, . “They, are,” says Mr; 
Nasmyth,, ‘arranged without any approach to sym- 
metrical . order in. the details, but rather (if the, term 
may be used) in » sortof. regular, random, scattering.” 
They are seen approaching to and receding from each 
other, and sometimes assuming new angular positions, 
so that, the appearance, resulting from the combination 
of simultaneous motions amongst those forms, has been 
compared to a. dense shoal of fish, which, indeed, they 
resemble in shape. 

The sizeof those objects give a grand. idea of the 
gigantic scale upon which physical operations are 
carried out,in- the sun. They cannot be less thane 
thonsand, miles. in length, and from two to three 
hundred miles in breadth, The most probable con- 
jecture which has. been offered respecting those. leaf 
or lens-like objects is, that the photosphere is an 
immense ocean or gaseous matter in a state of intense 
incandescence, and that they are, perspective projec- 
tions of the sheets of flame, Whatever they may be, 
it is evident they are the immediate sources of solar 
light and heat. Were we have & surrounding envelope 
of photogenic matter, which pendulates with, mighty 
cnergies, and by communicating its motion to the 
ethéreal medium, in stellar space, produces heat and 
light in far distant worlds. 

Wo have said that those forms have been compared 
to cortain organisms; and Herschel says, “ Though 
it would be too daring to speak of such organizations 
as partaking of the nature of life, yet we do know that 
vital action is competent to devel heat, light, and 
electricity.” ‘Can it be that there is truth in this fine 
thought?” May ‘the pulsings of vital matter in the 
centtal sun of our system be the source of all that life 
which ‘crowds the earth, and without doubt over- 
spreads the other planets, to which the sun is the 
mighty minister ?—Popular Science Review. 


FACETIZ. 


Wu does a spotted pony never pay toll ?—Becanse 
his master pays it for him. 

Wuat is the difference between perseverance and 
obstinacy ? .Ans,—One is a strong willand the other 
is astrong won't. 

BIRS, SMITH'S COMPLAINTS. 

Dr, Bolus, a cynical_old fellow of her neighbour- 
hood, meeting Mrs. Smith one morning, ventured to 
silute her with the usual compliments of the morning, 
with the accustomed “ How d’yc do?” 

“ Why, doctor, I feel mizable, thank’ee. . My, old 
complaints is troubling me. There never wes a poor 
creature that suffersmore thanI do. Pains and aches 
all the time.” ote’ 

“ But,” interrn the doctor, growing impatient, 
“you don‘t:look very sick.” or 

“ No,” replied she, “I know I don't; but I feel a 
great deal worse than I look.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the doctor, throwing up 
his hands; ‘then you had better make haste home, for 
you can’t live an hour!” 


FROZEN AT THE PoLE.—Charies Matthews, seated 
on a coachbox on a frosty day waiting for the driver, 
said to him, when at length he appeared, “If you 
stand rp tay ce onget, Mr. Coachman, your horses 
will be like Captain "3 ships,” “How's tha‘ 
sir?” he asked. Me Why, frozen at the pole!” replied 
Matthews. 


Onyx day, as a witty son of the Emerald. Isle was 
standing on the steps of a tavern, a finely-dressed, 
vain-looking man alighted from a cab. His nose was 
such an uxcommon size that Pat stared at him with 
astonishment. ‘What are you staring at, stupid?” 
asked the man of the big nose,.in a pompous tone. 
“Why, by Jabers,” said Pat, “ saing a nose a coomin’, 
: was looking to see whether there was a man behind 

t or not.” 


Aw amusing scene occurred at Bromley the other 
day; which would have gladdened the heart of Mr. 








Babbage. An organ-grinder was observed grinding’ 


away at his instrument, but all ‘in vain, for no sound 
could he get from it. At length he put his instrament 
upon the ground, and, amidst the roars of a large 
crowd, hammered the organ ‘o pieces. He next 
deliberately carried the fragments to the opposite side 
of the road, and set them on fire. 

Tre New York gold speculators use cipher de- 

tches. A message was sent to the house of one ef 
them the ether day to the effect that “ Lucia is very 
sick—I don’t think she will recover.” The speculator’s 
wife, reading itin his absence, was much distressed, 
because she bad a friend in Washington named Lucy. 


She was on the point of starting to that city to visit 
herwhen her husband returned, and was as much 
delighted at the news as she was grieved. Shecharged 
him with being a wretch for exhibiting such feelings, 
and a scene resulted, which ended only in his explana- 
tion that “Lucy ” meant Sherman, and not her friend, 
and that gold would go up in consequence of the news 
contained in the despatch. 
; A HUMBLE COMPARISON. 

A medical practitioner, paying a professional ‘visit 
the other day to the wife of a farm-labourer, who had 
been afflicted for many years with rheumatism of an 
acute character, interrogated his patient as to whether 
there was any improvement in her health since his last 
visit: -His interrogation was promptly auswered by 
the poor woman, who said: 

“Oh, doctor, I feel'so queery liké; I feel just like a 
boiled onion.” 

“ How so?” remarked her medical adviser, smil- 
ingly. 

“ Why, sir,” said she, casting a furtive glance at 
her_ questioner, ‘* because I have lost nearly all my 
strength.” 

The poor woman's analogy was readily understood 
by the doctor, who prescribed accordingly. 


Mr. Texyyson recently lodged for a few days in 
a little island inn of the Hebrides along with other 
tourists. On bis departure, a young sportsman said 
to the innkeeper, “ Do you know whom you have had 
in the house?” “No,” replied the innkeeper. ‘ That 
entleman is the Poet Laureate.” “The Poet 
aureate!” echoed Donald. “ Was it for a poet that 
I kept the best bed—a bard—a sennachie?” and he 
marched off apparently quite indignant at himself for 
his undesigned politeness to so humble or doubtful a 
character as a poet. 


A BLUNT FARMER. 


‘We were much amused at a fashionable restaurant, 
a short time since, by the entrance of an honest old 
farmer, who came, as he said, “ to get his dinner.” 
Seating himself at a small circular table, he took 
off his hat, placed it on the floor by his side, and 
With an ancient cotton handkerchief commenced 
wiping the large drops of perspiration from his honest 
face 


Stepping up to the countryman, a white-aproned 
‘waiter inquired, in a cast iron voice : 

“ What'll y’ order, sir?” 

“What'd you say?” replied the farmer, looking at 
his interrogator with no small degree of interest. 

“TI inquired what you'd have,” exclaimed the waiter, 
looking as if the farmer’s penetrating glance had 
slightly started the starch. 

“ What I'd bave?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, I came in to get my dinner.” 

“ well, sir; what dish do you prefer?” 

° re TI d’know; what liave you got?” 

“ Roast -beef, corned beef, beefsteak, beef a la mode, 
veal roast, chickens roast, boiled, or fricaseed, gre- 
nadins of veal & la jardiniére, croquettes of fish @ 
Pallemande——” 

“ Hold on! hold on!” cried the farmer: “I don't 
know anything about them things: Why, you've got 
@ voice like a stove-pipe with a dozen nails in it. Give 
Me some mutton chop, and don't speak to me again till 
I settle my bill, or I shan’t know whether I'm in an 
eating-house or a Latin observatory |” 


Harp Lancuace.—Dr. Johnson drove a Billings- 
gate fishwoman to the verge of madness by telling 
her she Whs an “individual.” Here's a similar in- 
stance of misapprehension. “Your remarks are 
crude, sir, very crude!” cried a man to one who 
styled him a scoundrel, “You have not time to 
weigh your words, or you would never have thought 
to express yourself in that manner.” “ Well, sir, I’ve 
got proof,” was the reply. “I’ve got proof of what 
you say. Mr. Browh, you will take notice that this 
man said I was crude, and I'll have satisfaction for it, 
if there’s any law in the country.” 

A Trury ApmrraBiE Cricutox.—Oovr acquaint- 
ance includes a very handsome young man. His 
prudence is on @ par with his personal appearance, 
and he carefully files all his love-letters.—Punc 

HUMAN, NATURE. 

Ferocious Mistress: ‘* Cook, this is the third time 
you have sent up the joint raw this week, and your 
master is much displeased! I must really entreat of 
you, in future, to-—-to——” (Awful pause.) 

Cook: “Ah, I see! You've been wexed in the 
parlour, and so you comes and wents it on me in the 
kitchen.”— Punch. 


Very Natvrat.—The Emperor of the French has 
completed the first portion of the “ Life of Cesar,” and 
it is shortly to be published both in French, German, 
and English. From information we've received, as 





the detectives say, we understand that the next 


: . . . soaounsineeageee 
literary work of his Majesty is to bean autobiography 
entitled Life of a Seizer,” to be followed Shortly afte, 
wards by “ The Coup d’Etat,” a work illustrated with 
steel cuts. —/'un. 

INFALLIBLE. 

Millamant (who has dropped in for ‘an hour x 
Stodge’s on his way to an evening party): “Bot. 
wation! How shall I get rid of this tobacco smoky) 
Got any scent, Stodge? ” 

Stodge: “I've got the very thing, my dear f, 
Only keep one sort. Where's your Lnedkaae 
There! ‘There's ‘nothing like turps! "—[Exiz srell 
disgusted. } 3 Punch, 

Tue Oxpest JNHABITANT AND HIS, Hanimy— 
The. gentleman who passed a centiry in St, Jaings. 
park.—Fun. ’ 

THE PORTER AND‘THE BUTLER (AT WILMINGTGy) 


Porter: “ Why didn’t yer take that place yer wey 
arter ?” 
Thougit 


Butler: “Didu’t like the sitivation. 
there’d be too much work to do.”—Fun, 

Pactric Promises:—The papers informs ust 
“ Pacific Mails” may shortly be expected. Ta 
glad to hear this, | So many outrageous females hay, 
been about lately, that the intelligence is grateful, 4 
promising a counterpoise. . We understand further 
that tho mails (males) aforesaid, are to be distribute) 
among various districts known to be turbuleat~/y, 

FORECASTS, 
By our own Fitzroy. 

The day after to-morrow will be fine if not other. 
wise, and the same may be pronounced about the two 
following days, 

The wholo of next weck will vary considerably, 

unless there be a continuous run of weather of on 
character. 
Although at times the sun will not be visible 
ag the next ten days, it must be understood thy 
he will rise and set at the usnal hours, and therefon 
no anxiety need be felt about him. 

If it blows we shall be pretty certain to have wind, 
If not, it will be more or. less calm—perhaps both 
more or less, or even neither. 

Should we have any rain it is more than probably 
that we shall have wet weather. Should it snow, we 
may look for a thaw sooner or later. 

The state of the weather for the first half of the 
year will be mainly dependent on the sort of weather 
we have for the next six months.—Fun. 


A Suecxrstion.—T he King of Prussia, on Christmas 
day, presented a walking-stick to Herr von Bismartk, 
whereon appeared a bust of the king covered with 
laurel, A far more appropriate present, to our think- 
ing, would have been a pack of cards, to signify how 
both Germany and Denmark have been juggled outof 
the Duchies, while the inference to be drawn from th 
knaves would have been at once obvious to the 
meanest capacity, to say nothing of the Prime Mix 
ster.— Fun. 





STATISTICS, 


Tea Svurrries.—The following is from Mesum. 
Lloyd, Matheson and Co.’s annual statement:—* The 
total imports to the United Kingdom amount # 
122,600,000 lbs, against 136,000,000 Ibs. in 1863. The 
total deliveries are 116,100,000 Ibs., against 112,100,000 
Ibs,, of which the home consumption is 88,200,000 
Ibs., against 85,000,000 Ibs,, and the foreign export i# 
27,900,000 Ibs,, against 27,100,000 Ibs, in 1863, The 
total stock in the United Kingdom on 31st Decembet 
was estimated at 95,200,000 Ibs., against 88,700,00 
Ibs. in 1863. The imports to Liverpool, direct fra 
China and Japan, for 1864 are only 1,600,000 lbs.” 


Lerrer Writinc.—The Postmaster-General repotts 
that in the year 1854 the number of letters deliverd 
in England.and Wales: averaged 19 for every ma, 
woman, and child; in 1863 the number had risen ® 
26. In Scotland the number rose from 15 in 18549 
20 in 1863; in Ireland from 7 to 9. In the 
postal district the number of letters delivered in the 
year to each inhabitant, upon the average, rose IN 
36 in 1854 to 48 in 1863; in the Windsor district, 
from 28 to 40; in the Southampton, from 28 to 38) 
Oxford, 25 to 36; Dover, 25 to 35. Liverpool 
stationary at 31; in the Reading district the rise ™ 
from 20 to 31; Gravesend, 28 to 30; in Bristol ds 
trict there was a decline from 31 to 29; in the Ply 
mouth, a rise from 22 to 29; in Birmingham, *™ 
from 23 to 28; Birkenhead, from 20 to 26; Bradfor 
14 to 26; Portsmouth, 20 to 25; York, 21 7 
Newcastle, 22 to 24; Norwich, 14-to 22; Exeter, ! 
to 22 ; Manchester, 18 to 21; Halifax, 9 to 18; ; 
13 to 18; Nottingham, 10 to I6; Sheffield, 15 ta ! 
But these calculations are mado aot for the mol 
named but forthe postal districts—that is, for thew A 
area within which the head post-office of the 
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bank letters, and in fact so many neighbouring 
ppt and villages are included as often to give 
the whole “ district” a popuiation double or treble that 
of the town alone. The returns for watcring-places 
resent astotiishing results, but the number stated as 
e population is only the resident population, and the 
otters include those of visitors who come in the sea- 
Thus Scarborough is returned as having an in- 
crease of letters from 23 per head in 1854 to 42 in 
1963; Ramsgate, from 27 to 42; Margate, from 27 
oft; Brighton, from, 38 to 48—the number reached 
jn London; Southport, from 36 to 53; Leamington, 
from 41 to 57; and Malvern, from 57 to 108, 


Our CoRRESPONDENCE.—Of 642,324,618 letters de- 
jivered in 1863 in the United Kingdom, 161,000,000, 
or very nearly one-fourti, were delivered in the 
metropolitan district. The chief English provincial 
towns contributed to the general total of letters de- 
livered a8 follows:—“ Bath, 4,031,014; Birkenhead, 
9069478; Birmingham, 12,197,000; Blackburn, 
1269408; Bolton, 1,509,482; Bradford, 8,555,000; 
ighton, 4,590,349; Bristol, 7,608,000; Burton-on- 
Trent, 1,024,153; Cambridge, 1,648,309 ; Canterbury, 
160,649; Cardiff, 1,722,552; Carlisle, 2,159,027 ; 
Chatham, (and Rochester,) 2,159,027; Cheltenham, 
9443,779 ; Chester, 1,912,664; Colchester, 1,481,506; 
Coventry, 1,150,526; Darlington, 1,920,802; Derby, 
395,682; Devonport, 1,463.489; Dover, 1,137,128 ; 
feter, 4,479,254 ; Gateshead, 1,141,075 ; Gloucester, 
1,519,089 ;. Halifax, 1,654,731 ; Hereford, 1,097,005; 
iiaddersficld,. 2,188,344; Hull, 8,992,000; “Ipswich, 
1,788,748; Leamington, 1,245,712; Leeds, 7,300,000 ; 
leicester, 2,894,593;° Lincoln, 1,802,639; Liver- 
pool, 16,566,500 ; Maidstone, 1,317,300; Manchester, 
18,743,000; Newcastle-on-T yne; 4,369,000; Northamp- 
ton, 1,494,610; Norwich, 3,699,688 ; Nottingham, 
3996840; Oxford, 1,950,663; Plymouth, 2,484,664 ; 
Portsmouth, 2,492,022; Preston, 2,692,235; Reading, 
1164,227; Rochdale, 1,011,231; Salisbury, 1,614,223 ; 
Siefeld, 4,257,000; Southampton, 4,154,500; Staf- 
ford; 1,230,807; Stockport, 1,171,066; Sunderland, 
1808,594; Swansea,’ 1,871,359; Truro, 1,352,156; 
Wakefield, 1,385,852; Walsall, 1,040, 767; Warring- 
tun, 1,280,246 ;. Windsor, 1,002,898 ; Wolverhampton, 
1494,808; Worcester, 1,957,618; and York, 3,500,666. 
These figures refer, it sliould’ be added, not merely to 
ati town, but to the postal district of each town. 








LIFE IN THE PAGIFIC. 


Ayoye the myriad islands which dot thesurface of 
te South Pacific Ocean is a little island about ten 
tiles in diameter; lying near the Feejce group, called 
fone Island. Its climate and productions are nearly 
inilar to those of the Sandwich Islands. Its intiabi- 
tinlsare dark complexioned, and are said to be the 
mst ferocious aud savage of any in Polynesia. Until 
vay lately they were cannibals, An old correspondent 
gives the following description of a visitto these in- 
esting people :— 

“On our approach wé were immediately surrounde- 
\y twenty or thirty canoes, filled with the most 
lideous-looking wretches I ever beheld. Their hair, 
‘hich is long and very coarse, standserect, giving them 
+nost ferocious appearance; and they kept up such 
awearthly yelling, being overjoyed to see us, that we 
inlly came to the couclusion that we had by mistake 
tiovered a small corner of the infernal regions. 
“After satisfying their curiosity, and ascertaining our 
nuts, they immediately returned to satisfy them, and 
U8 short time several canoes came alongside, filled 
vith the choicest productions of the island, consist- 
got hogs, fowls, yams, cocoa nuts, and fruits of all 
Then commenced a trade. unsurpassed by 
ay tag fair in Europe; but we were nota little sur- 
fied to find that our mosey was of no value to them, 
ad they refused to take it, therefore a regular barter 
jumencee. Old shirts, hankerchiefs, pipes, tobacco 
dfaney trinkets tork well with them. 

“Our captain being an old salt, who had been seafar- 
ig for forty years, understood well what was required 
trafic with the natives, and having, of course, 
‘m prepared for the occasion, laid in forty hogs, 
"hundred fowls, a large supply of yams, cocoa nuts, 
“it exchange for what cost him not over fifteen 
in the shape of red flannel, knives, hatchets, 
Sl beads. It is quite amusing to see him bargain 
‘ot his supplies, especially the yams which grow 
‘to 4 size Of some fifteen or twenty pounds. 

One Pereussion-cap was to be given for one yam, 
Wt the old sea-cook not being satisfied by taking 
wll and greatas they came, would repeatedly impress 
Yu the natives the necessity of bringing large yams, 
? Sing, ‘one cap, one yam, big yam,’ at the same 

sitetching his eyes aud extending bis hands to 

the size, I must say, although he treated us 

"ay well during the passage, if he ever *had any con- 
mate had little to do in trade with the natives of 
Island, 


“Owing to the difficult’ of procuring water, the 





vessel was detained at the Island eight days, during 
which I paid frequent visits to the shore and became 
quite intimate with the king and all the nobility. 

“The kitig was a black, rongh-looking fellow, six 
feet six inches in height His entire wardrobe con- 
sisted of an old flannel shirt and a Panama hat. The 
costume of the other members of the family was even 
more limited. 

“ The mode of cooking food among these people is 
similar to that of the Sandwich Islanders. They 
bake their food in an oven or shallow hole dug in the 
ground, in the bottom of which a flat stone is laid, 
embedded in mud, and when it is sufficiently heated, 
the coals are taken out and several layers of leaves 
spread on the stones, after which the yams, plantain, 
banana, &c., are.carefully laid in, and a layer of leaves 
laid over the whole, which is quickly covered with 
earth. By this means the steam is confined, and 
vegetables cook in a very short time. When taken 
out of the fiery bed smoking and eaten with milk of 
bx young cocoa nut, they cannot be pronounced a bad 

ish.” 





THE COTTAGE AND THE MILL 


HAvE you seen the cottage and the old grey will? 
They stand at the foot of a rock-ribbed hill; 

Did you notice the gileads towering high, 

On the banks of a river that murmurs by ? 

And did you not see the garden bower ? 

Did not the scene chain you with magic power? 
*Tis my childhood’s bome, and I’ll love that spot, 
Till the time shall come when my heart beats not. 


’Tis there I have stayed in the hours of morn ; 
*Tis there I have roamed when the day was gone ; 
*Tis there I have chased, in my childish glee, 

For butterflies over the*hill and lea. 

Or sought for the fruit of the wayside hedge, 

Or pebbles along on the water’s edge; 

And dear, yes, dear, till my blood is still, 

Must be that cottage and old grey mill. 


Tis there I was wont in my youth to rejoice 

At a mother’s smile, or a father’s voice; 

But alas! even there death came one day, 

And bore my father and mother away ; 

And the tear gushed forth from there fountain deep, 
As I laid them down to their last long sleep. 

Years have passed since then, but I’m sveeping still, 
When I think of that.cottage and old erey + 








GEMS. 


Wuenrr gold and silver dwell in the heart, faith, 
hope, and love are out of doers. 

A MAN without desire and without want, is without 
invention and without reason. 

Ti rose las its thorh, the diamond its speck, aud 
the best man his failing. 


Trutnu. is the basis of, all excellence—it is the 
‘intellectual gold, which is as durable-as. it is valu- 
able. 

Ansurpiry.—To indulge in all manner of excess 
and vice, and imagine yourself cunning enough to 
conceal it fromthe world. 

PERHAPS no man regrets avy hardships le has ever 
endured when he is once completely delivered frem 
them. 

Gop is on the side of virtue: for whoever dreads 
punishment suffers it ; and whoeverdeserves it dreads 
it. 

Love is the great instrument and engine of nature, 
the bud aud cement of society, the spring and spirit 
of the universe. 

AGArxs? general fears remember how very pre- 
carious life is, take what care you will; how short.it 
is, last as long as it ever does. 

Every man has in his own life follies enough, in 
his own mind treuble enough, ia his own fortunes 
evil enough, without being curious after the affairs of 
others. 





SSE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Neary 90,000 men of the Italian army have re- 
ceived their discharge, and more than 500 officers have 
been placed on half-pay. 

Tue visit of grace at Rome was followed by the 
release of seventy criminals, aud within twenty-four 
hours several highway robberies were committed, 

Captain Neurapowsk1, a Pole, formerly in the 
Prussian service, has been elected king by a tribe of 
Kaflrs. 

Sincutar Discovery AND Narrow Escape.— 
As some men were draining in a field belonging to Mr. 





gave way under them. On examination, they found that 
an old coal pit was beneath them. Fertunately the 


| men had. the presence of mind to leap from the drain, 


when: they felt the earth move, and thus esc:ped with 
their lives. 

Tux Emperor of the French is as great a patron of 
canals as a Dutchman. His Majesty has made a 
suggestion to the Emperor of Mexico that a canal 
should be made across the Mexican State of Yucatan. 

‘Tne Queen will visit Scotland fora month in the 
spring, and then return to Buckingham Palace. After 
residing there three weeks, her Majesty will again 
return to. Windsor. 

Tu Queen.has.offered to lend-pictures by Wilkie, 
Mulready, Stanfield, Roberts, and Thomas tothe Dublin 
Exhibition. ‘Sir J. J. Coghill, ‘Barts one of the Fine 
Arts Committee, is coming-over to England shortly to 
select other pictures of interest. 

A Great hotel of wood and iron is about to be built 
outside the gate of San Gallo at Florence, to lodge a 
part of the provisional population of the provisional 
capital of the provisional: kingdom of Victor Eim- 
manuel, 

Tue Porrry oF A STEAM-ENGixe.—There is, to 
our thinking, something awfully grand in the con- 
templation of a vast steam-eugine,.,, Stand amid its 
ponderous beams and bars, wheels and cylinders; and 
watch their. ynceasing. play; how regular.and how 
powerful—the machinery of a lady’s Geneva watch is 
not more nicely adjusted—the rush of the avalanche 
is not more .awful’in ‘its ‘strength. “Old ~ Gothic 
cathedrals are’ solemti’ places, preathty solemn_ Jes- 
sous, touching solemn things;.but to bim who. thinks 
an engine-room may preach a more solemn. Jesson. 
1t will tell him of mind—mind wielding matter at its 
will—triumphing over physical difficulties—man as- 
serting liis'gteat supremacy—“ intellect battling with 


|the elements.” “And how exquisitely complete. is 


evary detailhow subordinate every part. towards the 


one great end—how every little bar and screw fit and 


work,together,.. Vast. as-is the,machine, let a bolt. be 
but the, tenth-part of an. inch too long or teo short, 
and the whole fabric is disorganized. It is one com- 
plete piece of harmony—an iron essay upon unity of 
design and execution. Thére is deep poetry in the 
stedti-engine—more’ of the puetry of motiou than in 
the, Lound of an sutelope, more of the poetry of power 
than in the dash of a cataract... And: onght it not to 
be a lesson) to those who laugh at novelties, and put 
no faith in inventions, to consider that this complete 
fabric—this triumph of art aud science—was once the 
langhing-stock’ of ‘Jéeering thopsands, and once only 
the weak phantasy, of a boy’s mind.as he sat and in 
seeming idleness. watched.a little column: vapour rise 
from t he spout of a.tea-kettle? 


: oa 
THE STINGS OF REPTILES. 


In a paper addressed to the Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. Guyon lays’ down the principle that the action of 
the venom of serpents as well as scorpions is identical 
ou man as on beasts, a proposition he confirms by 
several observations of his made both in the West 
ludies and in Algeria. 

Regarding’ its violence, hé says there is. general 
belief abroad that it is much more powerful in summer 
than in winter, but this he does not consider well au- 
thenticated, and quotes against: it the case of one 
Drake, an exhibitor of snakes, who, haying in the 
winter ‘of 1827, at Rouen, handled a rattlesnake 
which he took to be dead while it was only benumbed 
by the cold, was bitten by it, and died in the course 
of nine hours. 

From a considerable number of. observations, Dr. 
Guyon. concludes that the’intensity or power of the 
venom is less owing to difference of season than to the 
length of time fit has been accumulating in the reser- 
voir of the reptile, and the greatest accumulation ne- 
cessarfily occurs during winter. 

So it was in the cuse of Drake, and so Dr. Guyon 
found it in that of a horned viper which had been 
given him at the caravanserai of Sidi-Makhlouf, 
Algeria. ‘The reptile had been. put into a bottle, 
which had since remained hermetically closed. It had 
been in there for six weeks without food and without 
air, and looked quite dead, sirice it could not stir inthe 
bottle, which it filled entirely. And yet, on opening 
the bottle, the doctor found the reptile perfectly 
sound, and saw it killa large fowl instantaneously 
with its sting. 

Our author quotes another case, that of a scorpion 
that had been kept in a bottle for a long time, and ou 
being released killed two sparrows in less than a 
minute, aud a pigeon in three hours. Dr. Guyon de- 
votes some space to the symptoms which accompany 
the infliction of a bite by such reptiles; first, a violent 
pain at the moment of receiving the wound, then 
an unconquerable itching on the spot, then trembling, 
vomiting, difficulty of breathing, often accompanied 
with a cough, a dilatation of the pupils, muscular 





Charles Stellard, of Stanton Wick, the earth suddenly 


contractions, tetantic symptoms. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. R—The lines entitled.‘ To Rosetta " we must beg leave 
to decline. 

Gronox B.—We must bég to decline the Hines entitled “The 
Sailor's Farewell.” 

A“ Vicronta” Vouorreen—The title of soldier is derived 
from solidus, a piece of Roman money. 

Can.Letoy.— Walnut oil, as a preparation for the hair, can 
deubtiess be obtained from respectable perfumers. 

Lopork—Yon should apply to the superintendent of the 
Victualling Department ae thther of thé royal dock yards. 

Brascne.—The linés entitled “Good Bye" are declined, 
with thanks. 

©. T. D—Ground to tmpalpable powder, coke constitutes 
the true ’ diamond paste " for sharpening razors, and is the 
only secret. 

N. B—The arms of. the Islejof Man—viz., three legs con- 
joihod—no doubt symbolize the peculiar triangular shape of 
the island, ; 

W.P H—The present Thames tunnel was commenced 
in February, 1835, and opefied to the pablic on the 25th March, 








1343. 

C. H.—You would seem to be suffering from some chronic 
nasal affection; for which we cannot give you. a receipt. 
You should consult a surgeon without delay. 

‘W.F. D.—The proper: name of the Falls is Nidgara, oF 
aghéra, two Indian words, si 
der!” 


B H.—The “ trade winds ” are vast currents of air, which 


sweep round the globe.in huge strips, 80 to say, of more than 
12,000 miles in width, 

D. T. P,—If you are.so abstemious.in your living as you 
state; the redness of which you complain is probably 
cused by habitually imbibing impure air, or living in a con- 
ined atmosphere. 

Exsix —A ship sailing in May last from Swansea bound to 
Aden enght to have been heard of some time ago, if she 
reache:l hor destination. You should apply for information 
to the underwriters, at Lloyd's, London. 

Witurs Lustow is anxious to be introduced to a lady, with 
= = barge Is poeen yeags of age, 6 ft. 8 in. in 
eight, light complexion, ir, blue eyes, good-looking, 
affectionate, and possessed of a good income. 


T. .T. O—The fall age in male or female is twenty-one 
years, which age is completed on the day g theanni- 
versary of a person's birth, who till that ig an infant, so 
styled, in law. 

Mretam, who fg years of 5 ft. 34 in. in h' 
fair, with blue baba me ys aor ye pyr beep mmr 
tion, would like to matrimonially with a gentic- 
nivwn, who mast be tall dark. Money no object, but carte 
de cisite required. 

It. M., twenty-six years of age, about 5 ft. 7 in. in height, 
cheerful disposition, fond of home and intellectual pursuits, 
is desirous of obtaining a matrimonial introduction to a lady 
of kindred tastes, and whose age is as nearly equal to his 
own as may be, 

Lizzix, who is eighteen years of age, has brown hair, dark 
blue eyes, fair complexion, and rosy cheeks, tall, good-tem- 
pered, lively, and affectionate, would Ike to correspond 
with a gentleman, who must be tall, and possessed of some 
nietns. (Handwriting rather imperfect) 

Next, who is twenty years of age, tall and graceful, with 
dark hairand eyes, dark complexion, regular features, and 
very amiable and affectionate, is disposed to entertain matri- 
monial overtures from any gentleman who is of steady and 
domestics habits, tall, and in @ tolerably good position. 

Racuzt, a Hebrew maiden, hteen years of v 
dark, with black hair and eyes, a mention Hebaow featuens, 
would like to ¢orrespond matrimonially with a strict co-re- 
ligionist, about {oar years older than herself, dark, tall, and 
gentlemanly. 

M. W.—You cannot, by any private arrangement, deprive 
your brothers and sisters of their legal share in your father’s 
property at his decease. They would certainly be entitled 
to it in preference to your husband, who is merely the 

ger of the busi tranferred t6 you both. 

P. B. C., who is twenty-five years of age, dark, not very 
tall, and posseasing a small income, woald like to correspond 
matrimonially with a young lady (about the same age), who 
per A dark, thoroughly domesticated, and very affec- 

onate. 

0. N.—We can give you an instance of a bridge haying 
two platforms, similar to that-of the temporary bridge at 
Blackfriars, for pedestrians and horses and vehicles. There 
is just such an arrangement iu the suspension-bridge across 
the Niagara River. 

G. C. M.—The term creole is erroneonsly understood in 
England toimply a mulatto; it strictly means a native of 
the. West Indies, whether whiteor coloured. The word comes 
from criollo, the designation gives formerly by the Spaniards 
te “children of European parents horu in America.” 

4, M. T,—-The “Gulf Stream” is generally considcred to 
be nothing more nor less than the waters of the mighty river 
Amazoy—a river more than sixty miles in width—which, 
being gathered into one enormous basin fo more than 1,000 
wiles pader the equator, are extremely warn’, and shootout 








h, 
ying “ Hark to the thun- 


into the Atlantic for more than 100 miles. It takes its course 

‘round ‘the + bay formed between the two continents of 
North and Seuth America, passes along the northern coast 
of South America, past the West India Islands, Ouba, 
Florida, the of Virginia, the south coast of North 
America, and Newfoundland, into the Atlantic. Its infiu- 
ened renders the climate of Britain genial, and with- 
out it the British islands would become a bleak, cold, inhos- 
pitable region, as cold as Iceland. 

A Crrr Max.—The peculiar strength of the Bank of Eng- 
land note is owing to the circumstance that the paper is 
made entirely of new linen and cotton pieces, and to a 

culiarity inthe manipulation and drying of the material. 
When unsized, a bank-note will support 36 lb.; when 
it will lift 56 Ib. - meted 

Brancue wishes to matrimonially @ gen- 
tleman (about twenty years of age), who must be tall, dark, 
and English, have a small income, and be of a lively disposi- 
tion. “Blanche” is eighteen years of has light hair and 
eyes, is good-looking, of a lively disposition, and well versed 
in domestic duties. aubiad : 

Q@. O N.—It is pretty certain now that jambus was no! 
the first pate em ef America; the Icelanders and Nor- 
wegians having, it has been ascertained, ob a know- 
ledge of it, and partly settled on {t, more than e' ht hundred 
years ago. Authentic written records exist to a this prior 
discovery by the Norsemen. 

Lirrex Exsora.—A simple and effective remedy for scurf in 
the head is obtained thus: In a pint ef water placo a lum 
of fresh quick lime, the sizo of a walnut ; let it stand a 
night, then pour off the water clear of sediment, add a 
quarter of @ pint of the best vinegar, and with the mix- 
ture wash the roots of the hair. (The handwriting is pretty 
good.) 

Canav1ax, who is thirty years of age, with light hair, fair 
complexion, passably good-looking, and 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
wishes to obtain an amiable, pretty, and affectionate wife, 
willing to settie in the “backwoods.” The lady, must have 
dark hair, be well educated, able to play and sing, and fit to 
adorn a drawing-room and manage a cuisine. Cartes ex- 
changed. 


THR DAYS OF YORE. 
The days of yore still linger by, 
And never are forgot, 
The heart will cling te youthful scenes, 
And each remembered spot. 
Each haugh, each howe, each sunny knowe, 
The hazel , the burn— 
The days of yore are no’er forgot, 
But never may return! 
The days of yore aro .né’er forgot, 
For memory will c' 
To youthfal joys and youthful loves, 
In young life’s early spring. 
Ah! why so sweet, and why so short, 
Is life’s enchanting morn, 
fairy dreams and air-built towers 
Down to the dust are borne ? 


The days of yore are ne'er forgot, 

Though memory may fail 
To note the scenes of passing age, 

Or mark them in detail. 
The days of yore are deep engravod 

On memory’s sacred urn ; 
The days of yore aro ne'er forgot, 

never can return! J. B. 


P. A.—The wind never blows steadily for any length of 
time except from eight points of the compass, and when in 
any other quarter it is merely veering round to one of 
jen points. It never blows at all directly from the 
son! 

W. G. T., who'is twonty-four years of age, 5 ft 6 in. in 


f white vinegar, with three parts of h i ay 
of w vin 5 01 roses, 
twenty-four of barley-water, is generally very, effective, aug 
Communications Recrivep.— Clementina T.” is 
to accept the matrimonial offer of “F. H.” Is twen: 


of age, of middle height, has light hair, yen 
is prepossessing, ladylike, and of good family, ang a 


de visite requested as a preliminary—“ B. ©.” wonld 
to correspond with “Dewdrop,” with a view to be lad 
Is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height—«7 7; 
wishes to correspond with * Dewdrop,” with a view to mas 
mony, Is5ft.11 in. height, and good-looking—« Ads ps 
who is Jager Toad years of age, tall, of rather dark com. 
plexion, a tradesman's daughter, and well-educated, thinks 
she would make a good wife for either “Robin Hood” op 
“T. R. H.,” from either of whom she wonld be glad to hes 
further—" Alfred Trelawney” will be glad to correspond 
with either “Annie W.” or “ Violet,” with a view to mati. 
mony: Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 5 in. in height 
rather dark, with dark brown hair and whiskers; has 
increasing income of £220 per annum, is G00d-tempere4 
and cheerful, fond of music and domestic comforts, and 
very respectably connected—“ Little Puss” would like ty 
correspond with “Robin Hood,” with a view to Matrimony, 
Is twenty-nine years of age, good-looking, fond of domestis 
duties, and would make a loving little wife, Carte de visiy 
desired—“ A. R.,” with a view to matrimony, would be gag 
to receive more precise particulars from “ Lily,” accompanis 
by carte de visiie—“ Harry" would be glad to Correspont 
matrimonially with “E. E.” Is tall, has dark hairand eyes 
got tempered, and has wey “Tee 
.” who is twenty years o 
tempered, would have no objection to 
monially with “F. H."—‘ Emily ©. ©.” and 
would like to correspond matrimonially with ith 
“A. G. HL.” or “T. H, BR.” (whose cartes de visite ate Tequested), 
“ Emily” is dark and “Annie” fair, and both are good-look. 
ing—“ Helen L.” is willing to correspond 
with “‘Excelsior,” whose ripe age an 
admires—“ J. W. P.”"is anxious to hear further and more 
explicitly from “M. A. G.,” with a view to matrimony. 
oe K. D.,” the “ Brighton Belle,” would like to hear further 
from “ Excelsior,” whose carte is requested as a 
d ; or M: EK. D.” would is 


to @ matri jal c 
the Reefer,” or “Number 


i 





vue Ld 

to hear further from “Ratlin 
Twenty-Niue”—“ Fred.,” who is twenty-one years of age, 
6 ft in. height, Garr, conettered -looking, and aboat tp 
enter into business, is so delighted with the personal deserip- 
tion supplied by “E. E.” that he would be very appre 
correspond, with a view tomatrimony—“ D. W.” 
self to Dewdrop.” Is twenty-two years of age, has 
hair and eyes, is 5 ft Gin. in height, and would gladly 
¢ cartes, &.—"D. T. M.” would be happy to correspoad 
with “Dewdrop,” with a view toimmiediste matrimony. b 
twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, with dark hair 

-looking Tespect- 


Ss 


ae 


and ; is highly 
able, and has considerable tations, Cartes exchange! 
if necessary—“A. L.” is to receive matrimonial 


overtures from “A. B. C.” Is very'respectable, well educated, 


———s in twenty-five years of age, 5ft 
fb eight “A. B. O's.” carte ted—" Lois Seymour’ 
considers that “ Dewdrop” is just the young lady ho hasbeen 
anxious to meet with as a wife. Is twen ree years of age, 
5 ft 9 in. in height, light complexion and hair, is of a lively 
disposition, has an income of over £100 per annum, and is. 
sirous to 6x cartes de visite as & es 
has no objection to corronpend matrimonially with “F.#.” 
eighteen years of age, r under the medium height, fair, 
has good features, brown curly hair, and blue eyes, is well 
educated, and a good singer. Cartes de visite exchangel- 
“T. Harvey” would have great pleasure in opening a mati- 
monial panes § op yang with “Dewdrop.” Is t 

years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, dark complexion, and very 
fond ofjmusico—" Charles A. A.," who is next heir but onew 
a :baronetcy, twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 7} in. in beight, 
having brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, very good tem 
pered, in easy ci nces at p t, and having gol 








h t, fair complexion, dark grey eyes, slight colour, having 
dark and curly auburn hair, of a very loving disposition, an 
in receipt of » comfortable income, wishes to open a corre- 
spondence with a young lady, with a view to matrimony. 

e lady must be of dark complexion, have dark hair and 
eyes, and be rather lively in disposition. 

D. A.—The beautiful optical combination termed dissolv- 
ing views is made by means of two magic lanterns, in one 
of which is the summer representation, and in the other 
the winter representation of the scene or view, when one is 
made to pass into the other, producing the effect so greatly 
admired. The same effect might be produced. though less 
perfectly, by means of mirrors. 

A. J. P.and E. F. P., two sisters, of the sof eighteen 
and sixteen, wish to correspond matrimonially with two 
ey between the ages of twenty-one and thirty. “A. 

. P."' is fair, with light hairand blue eyes, can play and sing, 
and is also domesticated.“ E. F. P..” who is dark, with 
brown eyes and hair, can also play and sing. When of age, 
both will come into a small fortune, Are a loving disposi- 
tions, and perfectly adapted to make a home happy. 

T.G@. K—The English language consists of about 38,000 
words, including, of course, not only radical words, but all 
derivatives, except the preterites and participies of verbs, 
to which must be added some few terms which are obsolete 
(though set down in the dictionaries) or are considered 
foreign. About 23,000 of the words are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin ; the majority of the rest are Latin and Greek ; Latin 
supplying the largest number. 

M. F.—The cause of echoes is this: When sound is inter- 
rupted by obstacles of sufficient extent and regularity, it is 
reflected, and produces the phenomenon called anecho. A 
wall, the side of a house, the ceiling, floor, the sides of an 
apartment, an arched roof, all give rise to echoes more 
or less audible. If the reflected sound meet with a 
second obstacle, it will be again reflected; and thus the 
echo may be repeated any number of times in succession, 
per rag fainter at each repetition, until it dies away alto- 
gether. 

Dover.—The following is recommended as a good remedy 
for sore throat, if used in the early stage: Pour a’ pint of 
boiling water upon twenty-{ive or thirty, leaves of common 
sage; let the infusion stand for half an hour, then add vine- 
ger suilicient to render it moderately acid, and honey ac- 
cording to taste, 1t should be used as.a gargle several timos 

aday. In chronic iuJamwations of the throat, malignant 





sore throat, &., an acidulated gargle composed of one part 





expectations, would be happy to open a matrimonial com 
pond with “ Lillian”—In reply to“ Helen C.,” “A BC" 
states that he is tall, not bad-looking, twenty yean of 
age, and would be happy to correspond with 
that young wy we Henry St. Clair” begs to offer himsel » 
“Alice Maud Mary.” Is twenty-one years of age, iit} 
in. in height, has dark hair and eyes, and dark complexio, 
mixes in good society, has at present an income of £0) 
per annum, which will shortly be increased to £500, and hs 
ry home and affectionate heart, both in want of « loviag 
life-tenant—“ Zoe,” wishing to emerge from single blessed- 
ness into the matrimonial estate, would be happy to corre 
oem with “F. H.” Is nineteen years of age, of dark com 
poten, has large dark eyes, black curly hair, is 5 ft 4} 
n height, of loving and truthful disposition, plays sf 
sings, and is thoroughly domesticatd, Cartes to bee 
changed—“ Marion" and “ Blanche” will be glad to com 
spond with “Robin Hood.” “ Marion” is tall, with fairca 
plexion, and blue eyes, of a very affectionate nature, 4? 
twenty-three. “Blanche” is of middle height, has dat 
hair and eyes, and is considered nice-looking, age twenty-i 
—B.E.” would be glad to correspond matrim with 
“A.G. HL” Has dark hair and eyes, is of middle 
and thinks she would make “A. G. H.” a careful and loving 
wife; age twenty-two—"K. A.” will be glad to. hear fro 
“T. B. HL,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty-fouryes® 
of age, has fair hair and grey eyes, is affectionate and 
tempered, very r bly ted, and a good howe 
keeper—“ English Rose” would like to correspond wit 
“Scotsman,” with @ matrimonial view. Is eighteen ands 
half years of age, tall, has:dark hair and eyes, is considered 
good-looking, of an aifectionate disposition, and thoroughly 
acquainted with all domestic duties, 
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N.B—Cornesronpeyrs sust Appress THere Lerrens 10% 
Eprror or “Tue Lonvoy aver.” 

tst Wecannot undertake te return Rejected Manaseripts 
As they, are sent to us voluntarily, authors should re 
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